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ESSAY I. 

% 
Of the Delicacy of Taste and Passion. 



SOME People are fubjefi to a certain dtlkacy 
of fojponj which makes them extremely fenfl. 

ble to all the accidents of life, and gives them 
a lively joy upon every profperous event, as well as 

• a piercing grief, when they mee( with misfortunes 
and adverfity. Favours and good offices eafily engage 
their friendfhip ; while the fmalleft injury provokes 
their refentment. Any honour or mark of diftinc- 
tion elevates them above meafure; hut they are as 
feniibly touched with contempt. People of this cha- 
rader have, no doubt, much more lively enjoyments, 
as well as more pungent fbrrows, than men of cool 
and fedate tempers : But, I believe, when every thing 
is balanced, there is no one, who would not rather 
chufe to be of the latter charader, were he entire* 
ly mafter of his own difpofition. Good or ill for- 
tune is very little at our own difpofal : And when 

; a perfon,. that has this fenfibility of temper, meets 
with any misfortune, his forrow or refentment takes 

B 2 \T\*\Xt. 
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an tire po/lH&on of him, and deprives him of all re- 
li(h in the common occurrences of life ; of which the 
right enjoyment forms the grcateft part of our hap- 
pinefs. Great pleafures are much lefs frequent than 
great pains ; fo that a fenfible temper mad meet 
with fewer trial* in the former waJ^ than in the lat. 
ter. Not to mention, that men of foch lively paf- 
iionsare apt to.be tranfported .beyond all bounds of 
prudence and difcretion, and to take falie fleps in 
the condufi of life, which are often irretrievable. 

Therb is a delicacy oi tsfte ohfervable in Tome 
men, which very much refembles .this delicacy of 
^ajjjon, and prodttces the fame /enfibiJity to beauty 
"and deformity of every kind, as riiat docs to pro- 
fperity and adverfity, obligations and injuries. When 
you prcfent a poem or a pidure to a man pofiefled 
of' this talent, the delicacy of his feeling, makes 
him tii touched very fenfibly with every part of it; 
nor are the mafterly ftrokes perceived with more ex-< 
quifite relifh arid fatisfaflion, than the negligeiiccs 
or abfurdities with difgufl and aneafijaefs. A polite 
and judicious converfation affords him the highcft 
entertainment; rudenefs or impertinence is as great 
a punifhment to him. In ihort, delicacy of tafte has 
the fame effed as delicacy of paffion : It enlarges 
the fphere both of our happinefs and mifery, and 
makes us fenfible to pains as well as pleafures, which 
^^pe the reft of mankind. 

1 "ft^VWil. 
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T BELIEVE, however, there h no one, wbo will 
not agrees with me, that notwithfhuiding this refem- 
blaace, a delicacy of. tafte is as much to be defired 
and cultivated as a iklicacy of paffion is to be la' 
mented, and to be remedied, if poflible. The good 
or iU accidents of lile afe very little at our di< 
^£d f but we ar^ pKtty moch mailers what 
books we fhall read,, what diverfions we ihall par-^ 
take of) and. whai company^ we fhall keep. Phi-> 
l%hptrm have endeavouxed to render happinefs en^ 
iMj indepeadent * of every ihukg external. That 
is in^>offibk to b» aitoiiud: But every wife man 
wiO eiMdeaTOur to place his happineis on fuch ob^ 
jeds as depend moft upon htmfelf : and that is not 
Vol be aituintd h much by any other means as by 
tbis^ ^icacy.X3£.femimeat^ When a man is pofTeil 
ied dS: tbtftafbn^ iie i^ miCaro: happy . by what fJeafes 
Ins USiHi thad bv what grati&es hil appetites, and^ 
receiver m^e enjoyment from a poem or a piece. 
of reafoning ^ui tii6 moft expenfive luxury cao* 
afford*.' 

How fir delicacy of tade, and that of paiEorii 
are conneded together in the original frame of the 
mind, it*is bard to determine. To me there ap* 
pears a very confiderable connexion between then • 
For we may obferve that women, who have more 
delicate paffions then men, have<alfo a more delicate 
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tafte of the ornaments of life, of drefs, equipage, 
and the ordinary decencies of behaviour. Any ex- 
cellency in thefe hits their tafte much fobner than" 
qjir^; and when you pleafe' theii; tafte, you foon en- ' 
gage their affedions. 

But whatever conneilion there may be original-' 
ly betwixt thefe difpoiitions, I am perfuaded, that 
nothing is fo proper to cure us of this* delicacy 6f ' 
paffion, as the cultivating of that higher and more 
refined tafte, which enables us to judge of the cha- 
rafters of men, of compofitions of genius, and " of 
the produdions of the nobler arts. A greater or 
lefs relilh of thofe obvious beauties which ftrikc the 
fenfes, depends entirely upon the greater or lefs fen- 
fibility of the temper: But with regard to thc.fcifen-- 
<:es and liberal arts, a fine, tafte is, in fome meafure 
the fame with ftrong fenfe, or at leaft xlepends fo 
touch upon it, that they are infeparable. To judge; 
aright of a compofition of genius, there are fb many 
views to be taken in, fo many circumftances to be 

compared, and fuch a knowledge of human nature, 
rcquifite, that no man, who is not pofleffed of the 
foundeft judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic 
in fuch performances. And this is a new reafon for 
cultivating a relifti* in the liberal arts. Our jtidgment 
will ftrengthen by this exercife : We (hall form j after 
notions of life : Many things, which pleafe or aftlid 
others, tvJIl^ppcBX to us too frivolous to engage our 
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attendoB : And we (lull lofe by degrees that feniibi- 
licy and delicacy of paffion^ which is fo incommo* 
diotts. 

■ 

But perhaps I have gone too far in faying. That 
a cultivated tafte for the polite arts extinguifhes the 
paffionsy and renders us indifferent to thofe obje£U 
which are fo fondly purfued by the reil of mankind* . 
On farther refleaion, I find, that it rather ioiproves . 
our fenfibility for all the tender and agreeable paf- f 
iions ; at the fame time that it renders the mind • 
incapable of the rougher and more boifterous Cr* 
motions. 

Ingittuas dididjfe fideliter artes^ 

Emoliit more$t ttec Jinit ejfe feros, ^ 

For. thi3, I think there may be afligned two very 
natural reafons. In the firji place, nothing is fo im- 
proving to the temper as the ftudy of the beauties^ 
either of poetry, eloquence, muiick, or painting. 
They give a certain elegance of fentiment, to which * 
the reft of mankind are entire ftrangers.. The emo- 
tions they excite are foft and tender. They draw 
the mind off from the hurry of butinefs and inte- 
reft ; cherilh reflection ; difpofe to tranquillity ; and 
produce an agreeable melancholy, which, of all dif> 
pofitions of the mind, is the beft fuited to love and 
friendihip. 

B + \» 
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In ihcyecen/^UcCf & delicacy of tafe is ftvoot- 
aWc to love and friendfhipy by. confining our choice 
to few people, arid making us indifferent to th« 
company and cpnverfation of the greateft part of 
men; ¥ou-\vlli ^wy^'fddbm 'fihd; "Aat mfere men 
of the w6rfd; i^tihitr fttong ftnfe they may be 
cbdowed with» arc rcrj nice in diffingaiihing of cha- 
raiders, or in msaHSn^ Aoftinfeafible differences and 
gradations whidi jnakc one man preferable to ano- 
ther. Ahf (Ati thitt ha^ eompetefit fenfc, is fuffi- 
cient for their entertainiptnt : They talk to him>. 
of their pleafure and affairs, with the fame frank- 
ne^ as they would to another ; and finding many». 
who are fit to fupply his pkce, they never feel any 
la^ncy or want- id. his abf^nc'e. But t6 fnake"* ufe 
of the alluiion'of a celebrated *FK%iitk aa'thor, the 
judgment may. be compared to a clock or. watch. 
where the mofi ordinary machine is fufScient to tell 
the hours i but tKe moft elaborate and artificial alone 
can point out the minutes and feconds, and dill in- 
guifii the imallell differences of time. One that luis 
well d\ge&^ h'ls khowlege both of books and men, 
has little enjoyriient but in the company of a few fe- 
ledl coriipanions. He feels too fenfibly, how much 
all the reft of mankind fall flibrtof the notions which. 
he has entertained. And, his afFedions being thu$ 

conr 

f J£»^, F019TXKXILS, Piura'Ue da Mondes, Spir 6. 
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confined widiin a narrow circle, no wonder he carries 
them further than if they were more general and 
ondiftingiiiflied. The gaiety and frolic of a botde* 
companion improves with him into a folid friendfhip : 
And the ardours of a yoothful appedte become an> 
d^ant paffioa. 
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ESSAY II. 



Of die LiBfi&TT of die Press. 

NOTHING is more apt to farprize a fo- 
reigDcr, dian die extreme liberty, which we 
enjoy in this coontry, of coromunicaUng whatever 
we pleaie to the public, and of openly cenfuring 
every meafure, entered into by the king or his mi- 
nifters. If the adminiflration refolve upon war, 'tis 
affirmed, that either wilfully or ignorandy they m\C- 
take the interefl of the nadon, and that peace, in 
the prefent iituation of affairs, is infinitely prefer, 
able. If the paflion of the miniflers lie towards 
peace, our political writers breathe nothing but war 
and devafladon, and reprefent the pacific condufl of 
the government as mean and pttiillanimous. As this 
liberty is not indulged in any other government, 
either republican or monarchical ; in Holland and 

Venice, no more than in France or Spain ; It 
may very naturally give occafion to thefe two quef* 
dons, HttiA) it happens that GreatBritain enjoys 
fuch a peculiar fri'viiegeP and Whether the unlimited 
exercife of this liherty he ad'Vuntageous or prejuddul 
to the public ? ^ 

B 6 ' A^ 
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As to the firft qoeftion, Why the laws indulge 
tis in fuch an extraordinary liberty ? I believe the 
rcafon may -be derived from our,a;jixe4 ibrni of go- 
vernmentr which is neither whoUy moi^archical^ nor 
wholly republican. It will be found, if I miftake 
not, a true pbfervation in politics,, that the two ex* 
tremes in govemtnent, liberty and flavery, common- 
ly approach nearefl: to each other; and that, as yoa 
depart from the extremes, and mix a little of mo- 
narchy with liberty, the government becomes al- 
ways the more fee; and on the other hand, when 
you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke 
becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. 
I fhall endeavour to explain myfclf. In a govern, 
ment, fuch as that of France, which is entirely ab- 
folute, and where laws, cuHom, and religion concur, 
all of them, to make the people fully fatisHed with 
their condition, the monarch cannot, entertain the 
leaft jeaioufy againft his fubjeds, and therefore is 
apt to indulge them in great iiherttes both of fpeech 
aad action. In a government altogether republican, 
fuch as that of Holland, where diere is no ma- 
giftrate fo eminent as to give jealoufy to the flate, 
there is no danger in intruding the magifirates with 
\txy large dilcretionary powers ; and though many 

advantages fefult from fuch powers, in the prefer- 
ing peace and order, yet they lay a confiderable 
ireftraint on men's a£lions, aiid make every pri- 
r^ie fabjed pay a great reijped to the government.' 

Thus 
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Thus it fccm< Evident, that;'ih« tw etlremes of 
abiblote o&onjQ^hy tand of a republic, approach vctj. 
near to each <^er in fom'e tnarerial circumilaa« 
ces. In i^t Jirft\ tiie magiftrate has no jealoufy of ; 
ihepeoiple.: In . the y^cW, . the peopk have nojea- 
lonfy of the magilbate : Which ivant of jealoufy be- 
gets a mnttraldohfidence iind tmft in both cafes» 
aixd produces afpedes of h^i^erty in. monarchies, and*, 
of. aHStrirjr poWer fn repuHia/ 

To juftify the other part of the foregoidg ob- 
fervation, that in every govemment die means are 
moft ^de of each other, and that the mixtares of 
monarchy and liberty render the yoke either noore. 
eafy or more grievoas; I hiuft take notice of a. re- 
mark of Tacitus With rc|^rd to. the RomakI 
under the emperors, that they neither could i>ear 
total flavery nor total liberty. Nee totam firvitutemy^ 
nee totam UbirtAtefn pati fo^nt. This rei&ark a ce- 
lebrated poet hat tranilated and applied to the £nc-. 
L isR, in his lively defcription of queen £l izaexth^j 
policy and government. 

Et fit aimer fin J9Ug a PjfygMs indmftS^ ^ 
^Mi m feat ni /eruirf ni nji^ure en. iih&ti^ 

Hinriadb, Li'u. i» 

AccoRDikc to thefe- remarks, we ace to confi- 
der the Roman government under the empefors as 
a mixtHre of deipotifin and liberty, where the de-^ 

fpotifiti 
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(potiim prevailed ; and the English government 
as a mixture of the fame kind, but where the liberty 
predominates. The con(eqaences are exadlly con- 
formable to the foregoing obfervation ; and fuch as 
may be expelled from thofe mixed forms of govern- 
i|ient, which beget a mutual watchfulnefs and jealoufy. 
The Roman emperors were, many of them, the moft 
frightful tyrants that ever diigraced human pature ; 
and 'tis evident their cruelty was chiefly excited by 
liitiY jealoujy, and by their obferving, that all the 
great men of Rome bore with impatience the do' 
minion •f a family, which, but a little before, was 
no ways fuperior to their own. On the other handy - 
as the republican part of the government prevails in 
England, though with a great mixture pf monar- 
chy, 'tis obliged, for its own prefervation, to main- 
tain z.yf2Xc\ii\Ajea!oyJy over the magiflrates, to remove 
all difcretionary powers, and to fecure every one's 
life and fortune by general and inflexible laws. No 
aftion muft be deemed a crime but what the law 
]|^ plainly determined to. be fuch : No crime mufl 
be imputed to a man but from a legal proof before 
his judges; and even thefe judges mull be his 
-^ fellow- fubjeds, who are. obliged, by their own in- 
tereft, to have a watchful eye over the encroachments 
and violence of the miniflers. From thefe caufes it 
proceeds, that there is as much liberty, and even, 
perhaps, licentioufnefs iri Britain, as there were 
formerly flavery'and tyranny in Rome. 

5 • These 
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These^ principtcs account for the great liberty of 
the prefs in thefe kingdomsy beyond what is indulg- 
ed in any other government. 'Tis fofficiently known* 
that arbitrary power would ileal in upon us, were 
we not extremely watchful to prevent its progreft, 
^nd were there not an eafy method of conveying 
the alarum from ' one end of the kingdom to the 
othef. The fjririt -of die people muft fiiequcndy be 
rouzed in order 'to curb the ambidon of the court ; 
and the dread ^ of roufing thisf fpirit, muH be em- 
ployed to prevent that amlntion. Nothing fb ef- 
feflual to this purpofe as the liberty of the prefs, 
by which all the lestrning, wit and genius of the 
nadon may be employed on the! iide of liberty, and 
every one be animated to Jt^ .defencel . As long, 
dierefore, as the republij^an part) of. our government, 
can maintain itfelf againft the monarchical, it mufi: 
be extremely jeajous of the. liberty of thel prefs, as: 
ef the tttmoft importance to its prefervation* 
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Since diereforeMhe libefty : o^' the |)refs ii fo ef- 
iential to. the fupport of <*ur- mixed government; 
th is fufiiciently decides the f^On J 'queftlort, If hither 
this liberty he a d-vdntageoiis or prejudicial \ there be- 
ing nothing of greater importance in everj» flate 
than the prefervadon c^ the ancient government, 
efpecially if it be a free one. But I woi^d faiago 
a (lep farther, and aflert, that (iich a liberty . is at- 

" tctvded 
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tended with To few inconveniencies, that it may be 
claimed as the common right of mankind, and ought 
tq be indulged them almoft in every government: 
except the ecclefiafHca]>' to which indeed it would 
prove fatal. We need )sot dread from this liberty 
any fa(;h ill confequences as followed from the ha- 
riagiies of the popular demagogues of Athene and 
tribunes of Rome* A man reads a book or pam- 
phlet alone -and coolly.. There is nont prefent from 
whom he* can catch the pailion by contagioni He 
is notwhurried away by the force and energy of adion. 
And (hoald he be wrought - up to ever fo feditious 
a hUtnom', there is no violent refohition prefented 
to him^ by which he xaniinmediatolj vent his paf« 
fiom. The Hberty of'thnpre^^ thdrefclre, however 
abufedy can fearer eVer excite popdal- tumults or 
liebellidn. And as to thofe murmurs or iecret dif- 
contehts it* may Odcafion, 'tis better they ihoald get^ 
vent in words, that they, may come to the know-* 
ledge of the magiftrate before it be too late, in or- 
der to his providing a remedy againil them. Man- 
kind, it is true, have always -a greater propeniion to 
believe what is faid to the diiadvantage of their go- 
vernors, than the contrary; but this inclination is 
iaieparable from them^ whether they have liberty, 
or« not. A whiiper may By as quick, and be as 
{)ernicious as a pamphlet. Nay, it will be more per- 
nicious, where men are not accuftbmed to think freely, 
or diftinguiih betv^ truth knd falthood. 

It 



It hti ^ been f&un^ as the expenenee of niaii-* 
UAd hiatiJch^ tbt Ai fn^e are no fbch dange-; 
xotfs ]]i'6nfEer ai" t&e)^'littv(i iMn repit-fented, and tKaf' 
it is in' cM^ iifgi^ betted to guide theip, like 1& 
tibniJ crettnres^' dian to lekd 6r drive iSktn', like 
bhiQiK bestiU; ScAnr tlm United Provinces fet Ae 
cuttpieV toMfafioit was deemed incompatible witb: 
gd6d g o tom ri ea t ; and it was thought iorpoffibk**' 
t^t a-niomtef' it riSpd^s k€t9 could liye togeSier 
in- hsMibbx^ aioid' p^e, and h^e aU of them aa^ 

e(mstBAtSii6iiixf(Htif cOmmon dountry/ aind to eacK! 
omi. tihi'Hjiiy. Us' Hi a' like example of ^ivit. 
liheriyi ioA Otovigh ihi$ tXcrty feemis to occafibai 
foxne fnall t^tiSsfii zX titc&xit, it h'a's not as yet 
produced any pernicious eSjefls; and it is tO:: h^ 
hoped, that men, being every day more accuHomed 
to the free diicolEon of public affairs, will improve 
ip the. judgment of them, 9iul be with greater dif-* 
ficulty feduced by eyery idle rumour and populaj^ 
clatnoor. 

It is a very comfortable refledtion to the lovers 
of liberty, that this peculiar priyil^ec^ Bi.it aih. 
is:of fi iiM that caxvnot eafily be wrefted from us, 
but nijofl laft. as lo;^ ^s our government remains*, 
in any degree,, free and independents It is feldom* 
that liberty of any kind is ioil all at once. Slavery. 
has to fjightful^'aa ^fped. to. men accuftomed t<x. 
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freedom, that it muil ileal upon them by degrees, and 
Biuft difgaife itfelf in a thoufand fhapes, in order to 
he received. But, if the liberty of the prefs ever be 
lofty it muft be loft at once. The general laws a- 
g^inft (edition and libelling are at prefent as ftrong as 
they poiT.b^y can be made. Nothing can impofe a 
farther reftraint,but either the clapping an Imp rim a- 
MUR upon th6 prefs;, or the^ giving to the court very 
large ditbretip nary, powers- to puniiji whatever di{^ 
pleafes them. But thefe conceftions^ would be fuch 
a bare- faced violation of liberty, that they will pro* 
bably be the laft efforts of a defpotic government* 
We may conclude, that the liberty of Britain is gotoe 
for ever when thefe attempts ihall fucceed* 
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ESSAY III. 



Of Impvdenci and Modesty. 

m 

IA M of dpinioti> Tkat the commdn^ CbiftpIairHs* 
againft' Providence are ill-grodndedy and that 
the good or bad qualities of men are the caufesof 
their good Ofv bad fertuae, more than what is gene<: 
rally imagined. There are» no doubt, iniUnces to- 
the contrary, and thefe too pretty numerous ; but few, 
in comparifon of the inflances we have' of a right 
diftribution: of prosperity and adveriity : nor indeed! 
could it be otherwife from, the comgion cpnrfe of: 
human aiiairs. To be endowed with a benevolent 
di(pofition, and to love others, will almoft infalli- 
bly procure love and efteem ; which is the chief 
circumftance in life, and facilitates every enterprize. 
and undertaking ; befldes the fatisfadion, which im-r 
mediately refults from it. The cafe is much the. 
fame with the other virtues. Profperity is nata-; 
rally, though not neceffarily, attached to virtue and 
merit; and adverfity, in like manner, to vice and 
folly. 

' - ' .- ,. . .■ , .• -^j 

I MUST 
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I MUST, however, confefs, that this rule admks 
«f an eXc6pli6tt; with* rtgaVd W one moral- quality ; 
and that modtfty has a' natural tendency to conceal 
aman^s talents^ as uipudetjci difj^ys/dieni to the 
utmoft, and has been the only caufe why many have 
rifen ill the world, under all th« diiadvantages of 
low birth -and little merit ^Uclk indolence and in- 
capacity is there in the generality of mankind, that 
they are apt- to receives mati for ^hate^er he'ha» 
9( mind to put himfelf off for ; and admit hib over« 
Itoring airs as< proofs of that meric which ho aflumes 
to himfelf. A dectot afiurance fednb tb 1»6 die nar^- 
toral attendant of viirtae ; and few nkvL can diilin-> 
gutffi-ifflpudenoe^om it: As^ on the other hand, 
diffidence, beii^ the nataral' refolt: of vice and fol]y« 
Has drawn difgrace nptoa modefty, which iit 6utward> 
^peAran^eib neitfly itfembtes ii : ^ 



•^ :c. c- 
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A s'lmpudeBcc?; * thotigSrtaB^ d ir?ce, fias t^ fame- 
effefts rfpott a manV fortune, as if it were a virtue j 

ffi we may obfer\'e, that it is almolt as difficult to 
be attained, aild is, iir that reQ)ei£^^ diftinguifhed • 
S6h all tJie o^her vites, whWi are acquired with 
Uttle pains#, and continually eiicreaie upon indulgence* 
Many a manj bethg fenfibk that modefty is extreme* 
1^ prejudidaL to him in makiog his fortune, has 
i^olved to be impudent, and to put a bold face 
i^n the matter : But^ it is obfervablci that fuch 

people 
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people ka?e feldom fucceeded in the attempt, but 
hzve been obliged to relapfe into, their .primitive 
aiodefty. Nothiqg carries a man through the world 
like a true genuine natural impudence; Its counter- 
feit is good for nothing, nor can ever fupport it- 
felf. In any other attempt, whatever faults a man 
commits and is feniible of, he is To much the nearer 
bis end. B)it when he endeavours at impudence^ 
i{ he ever failed in the attempt, (he remembrance 
of that failure will mak-e him bluih, and will infal- 
libly difconcert him : After which every blufh is a 
caafe for new blujfii^, tiQ he be found out to be an 
^nant cheat, and a vain pretender to impudence. 

If any thing can give a modeft man more alTu- 
lance, it mull be fome advantages of fortune, which 
chance procures to him. Riches naturally gain a 
man a favourable reception in the world, and give 
jnerit a doable lufire, when a perfbn is endow* 
ed with it ; and fupply its place, in a great mea- 

lore, when it is abfent. It is wonderful to obferve 
what airs of fiiperiority fools and knaves, with large 
poflcflions, give.themfelves above men of the greateft 
floerit in poverty. Nor do the men of merit make 
any fbxmg <^pofitJon to thefe uforpations. ; or rather 
ieem to fiivour (bem by the modefty of their be- 
.luvvioiir* Their good ienfe and experience make 
thm diffident of ..dieir judga^ent, and caufe them, to 
cjomineefery thing wiUktbegreateft accuracy: As> 
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on the other hand, the delicacy of their ientiments 
makes them timorous left they commit fault?, and 
lofc in the prafticc of the world that integrity of 
virtue, fo to fpeak, of which they are fo jealous. To 
make wifdom agree with confidence, is .as diiHcult 
as to reconcile vice and modefty. 



Thbs»? are the reflexions which have occurred up. 
on this fubje6l of impudence and modefty ; and I 
hope the •reader will not be difplcafed to fee them 
■ wrought into the following allegory, 

Jupiter, in the beginning, joined Virtui, 
Wisdom, and Confidence together.; and Vice, 
Folly, and Diffidence: And thus connedled, 
fent them into the world. But though he thought 
h^ had matched them with great judgment, and fa'd 
that Confidence was the natural companion of Vir^ 
iuti and that Vice deferved to be attended with Dtf- 
fdente,, they had not gone far before diflenfion arofe 
among them. Wifdom^ who was the guide of the 
one company, wa§ always accuftometf before fhe 
\ ventured upon any road, however beaten, to exa- 
mine it carefully; to enquire whhher it led ; what 
dangers, difficulties and hindrances might poffibly 
' or probably occm* in it. In thefe deliberations fhe 
' ufuall'y confumed fome tim^; v^hich idelay was very 
" difpleafing to ConfideHciy who was, always inclined 

to hwry oxr, Without moch %eth'ought or- ddibe- 

' ration. 
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ration, in the firft road he met. Wifdom and Virtiu 
ivere infeparable : But Confidence one day, following 
his impetuous nature, advanced a confiderable way 
l>efore his guides and companions ; and not feeling 
any want of their company, he never enquired after 
them, nor ever met with them more. In like man- 
ner, the other ibdetyj though joined by J up it b it, 
difagreed and feparated. As Folly faw very little w^ 
before -her, ihe had nothing to determine concern- 
ing the goodnefs of roads, nor could give the pre- 
ference to one above another ; and this want of refo- 
lution was encreafed by Diffidence^ who, with her 
doubts and fcruples, always retarded the journey. 
This was a great, annoyance to Vice^ who loved not 
to hear of difficulties and delays, and was- never 
fatisfied without his full career, in whatever his in- 
clinations led him to. folly ^ he knew, though. (lie 
hearkened to Diffidence^ would be eaiily managed 
when alone ; and therefore, as a vicious horie throws 
his rider, he openly beat away this controller of all 
his pleafures, and proceeded in his Journey wilh 
/V/^, from whom he is infep^able. X^onfidenee and 
Diffidence being, after this manner, both Arown loofe 
from their refpedlive companies, wandered for ibme 
.time; tilhat' lad chance led them at the fame 'time 
to one village^ Confided went diredUy up to ike 
great houfe, which belonged to W e AsLtj^ itheJord 
of the village ; and without Haying for a porter, in- 
'HxjaAci himfelf immediately into the innermoft apart- 
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,tnentSy where he fouxid Fi^i ^SLO^Fo/ly y;ctL received 
,before him. He jpiaed the train; recoaimen^ him* 
/elf very quickly :to his landlord ; and entered into 
iack familiarity with'F/^» nhzt i^ yvaa enlifted in the 
iame company with ^^^ij^. They were frequent guefb 
^of W^ahkf ^mdfroxn that monpqpt inleparahle. Difi- 
^necy in- the Idlfeait time, iiot daring to ^proach the 
.^great houfe^ accefpted of an invitation from Pove rty, 
one Qf xh^ tep^nts ; ^nd catering (he cotuge^ found 
W.i/dom mij^irtue^ who being repuUed by the land- 
4or<^9 h^ .retired thithesr* Ftrtue took compaffion of 
h^Ty and Wifiom ^imd, ftx)m her temper, tha^ fht 
.^fvoold^aiily improve : So they admitted her into their 
:4bciety. Acco]4ingIy» hy their means, ihe altered 
'.m a Ikde time Somewhat of htt manner, and be- 
-coming .much more amiable and engaging^ was now 
Jukown by the. name oHM^defty. As ill company has 
a greater efieft than ^^^yGsnfidtncef though more 
leftadorytocomirel and example^ degenerated fo far 
by the fodety of Vkt and Folly^ as to pafs by the 
.jiame of Impudence. ..Mankind, whoiaw thefe fo- 
cktiesas JuPiTXK firft joined. them, and know no- 
ddling ofthefemutnal defertions/are thereby led into 
.icange mifiakes ; ^bA wherever they .fee Impudence^ 
make account of finding Virtue and Wi/dom:, and 
.wherever diey obfimre IM^^ call \fix attendants 
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That Politics may be reduced to a Science. 

IT is a queflion with fcveral, Whether there be 
any efTential difference between one form of go- 
vernment and another ? and, whether every form may 
not become good or bad, according as it is well or 
ill adminillred* ? Were it once admitted, that all 
governments are alike, and that the only difference 
confiils in the charafter and condud of the gover- 
noTS, moft political difpotes would be at an end^ 
and all Zeal for one conftitution above another, muft 
be efteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, though 
a friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear condem- 
ning this fentiment, and (hould be forry to think, 
that human affairs admit of no greater liability, than 
what they receive from the cafual humours and cha- 
radlers of particular men, 

'Tis true, thofe who maintain, that the goodnefs 
of all government confifis in the goodnefs of the ad- 

• For forna of gwtnment let fools conteft : 
jyhatcer is beft adminifttr'd ts beft, 

I 
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xniniitratlon, may cite many particular infbinces in 
hillory, where the very hms government, in diffe- 
rent hands, has varied fuddenly into the two oppo- 
fite extremes of good and ba3. Compare the Fr e n c a 
government under Henry III. and under Henry 
rV. Oppreffion, levity, artifice on the part of the 
rulers r faftion, fcdrtxon, treachery, rebellion, diffoy* 
alty on the part of the fubje6ts : Thcfe compofe the 
chara£ler of the former miferable aera. But when the 
patriot and heroic priiKe, who fucceeded, was once 
£rmly feated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing feemed to be totally changed ; 
and all from the diiFerence of the temper and fenti- 
ments of thefe two (bvereigns. An equal difference 
of a contrary kind, may be found on comparing the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, at leaff with re- 
gard to foreign affairs : and inffances of this kind 
may be multiplied, almod without number, from an- 
cient as well as modem hiffory* 

But here I would beg leave to make a diffindiom 
All abiblute governments (and fuch, in a great mea- 
fure, was that of England, till the middle of 
the laft century, notwithftahding the numerous pane- 
gyrics on ancient English liberty) muff very much- 
depend on the adminiflration ; and this is one of the 
great inconveniences of that form of government. 
But a republican and free government would be a 

ino& obvious ahfurdkyt if the particular checks and 

Gon- 
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tontrouh, provided by the conftitutionv had really 
no influence, and made it not the intereft, even of 
had men, to operate for the pubh'c good. Such is 
the intention of thefe forms of government, and fuch 
is their real efFed, where they are wifely conHito- 
ted : As, on the other hand, they are the fources 
of all diforder, and of the blacked aimes, where 
either (kill or honeily has been wanting in their origi- 
nal feune and inflitution* 

S o great is the force of laws, and of particular 
forms of government, and fo little dependence have 
they on the humours and tempers of men, that con* 
fequences almoft as general and certain may be de- 
duced from them, on moft occafions, as any which 
the mathematical ici^nces afibrd us. 

The Roman government gave the whole legit 
lative power to the commons, without allowing a 
negative either to the nobility or confuls. This un- 
bounded power the conmions pofTeiTed in a collec- 
tive, not in a reprcfentative body. The confequen* 
ces were : V/hen the people, by fuccefs and conqueft, 
had become very numerous, and had fpread them- 
selves to a great diftance from the capital, the^ city- 
tribes, tho' the mod contemptible, carried almoft every 
vote : They were, therefore mod: oyoled by every 
one who alFeded popularity : They were fupported in 
idleness by the general didribution of corn^ and by 
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particular bribes, which they received from almoft 
every candidate: By this means they became every 
day more licentious, and the Campus Marti us 
was a perpetual fcene of tumult and fedition : Armed 
^ flaves were introduced among thefe raically citizens ; 
fb that the whole government fell into anarchy, and 
the greatefl happinefs which the Romans could look 
for, was the defpotic power of the Cj^sars, Such 
are the effeds of democracy without a reprefenta- 
tive. 

A Nobility may poiTefs the whole, or any part 
of the legiflative power of a ftate, in two different 
ways. Either every nobleman (hares the power as 
part of the .whole body, or the whole body enjoys 
the power as compofed of parts, which have each 
a diflind power and authority. The Venetian ari- 
ftocracy is an inftance of the firfl kind of govern- 
ment: The Polish of the fecond. In the Vkne- 
TiAN government the whole body of nobility pof- 
feffes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. 
In the Polish government every nobleman, by 
means of his fief$, has a peculiar hereditary autho- 
rity over his vaffals, and the whole body has no 
authority bat what it receives from the concurrence 
of its parts. The dillinfi operations and tendencies 
of the(e two fpecies of government might be made 

moil apparent even a priori. A Venetian nobility 

is 
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h infinitely preferable to a Polish, let the humours 
and education of men be ever fo much varied. A no- 
bility, who poflefs their power in common, will pre- 
ierve peace and order, both among themfelves, and their 
fubjefts ; and no member can have authoiity enough 
to controul the ]aws for a moment. The nobles will 
preferve their authority over the people, but with- 
out any grievous tyranny, or any breach of private 
property ; becaufe fuch a tyrannical government pro- 
motes not the intereft of the whole body, however 

it may that of fome individuals. There will be a 
diftin^ion of rank between the nobility and people, 
but this will be the only diflindion in the flate. 
The whole nobility will form one body, and the 
whole people another, without any of thofe private 
feuds and animofides, which fpread ruin and defola- 
tion every where. 'Tis eafy to fee the difadvan- 
tages of a Polish nobility in every one of theie 
particulars. , ^ . 

'Tis poffible Co to conflitute a free government, 
as that a £ngle perfon, call him duke, prince, or* 
king, fhall poilefs a v^ry large (hare of power, and' 
fhall form a proper balance or counterpoife to the 
other parts of the legiilaiure. This chief magiftrate 
may be either tle6ii<ve or hereditary ; and though the 
former inilitution may, to \ fuperficial view, appear 
the mofl advantageous ; yet a more accurate infpec- 
tion will difcover in it greater ipconveniencies than 

C3 • \xx 
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in the latter, and fuch as arc founded on caofes and 
principles eternal and immutable. The filling of the 
throne, in fuch a government, is a point of too great 
and too general intereft, not to divide the whole people 
into fadbions : From whence a civil war, the greateft 
of ills, may be apprehended^ almoft with certain ty» 
upon tytry yacsincy. The prince eledted muft be 
either a Foreigner or a Native : The former will be 
ignorant of the people whom he is to govern i fuf- 
pidous of his new iiibjedls, and fuijpe^bed by them • 
giving his confidence entirely to ftrangers, who will 
have no other care but of enriching themfelves in 
tike quickeil manner^ while their mafisr'ls favour ar.d 
authority are able to fupport chem. A native will 
carry into the throne all his private animofities and 
fiiendfhipiy and will never be regarded^ in his ele« 
varipn, without exciting the fentimenti of envy in 
diofef who ibnnerly confidered him at their equal* 
Not to mention, that a crown is too high a reward 
ever to be given to merit alone, and will always 
induce the candidates to employ force, or money, 
or intrigue, to procure the votes of theek^rs; So. 
that fuch ail election will give no better chance for 
fuperior merit in the prince, than if the Aate had 
truiled to birth alone for determining their fovercign. 

It may therefore be pronounced as an univerfal 
axiom in politics, ^hat £Ui htrtditary prince^ a nohi^ 
iitf tHritifoH 'va^J:, amd^pepfli *v9ting hy their re-^ 

^vefsatiUive.l, 
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frifintctiviSf firm ihi iifi monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, axd DEMOCRACY. But in order to prove 
morefolly^ dut politics admit of general truths, which 
are invariable by the humor or education either of 
fabjed or fovereign, it may not be amift to obicrvc 
feme odier principles of this fdence, which may feem 
to deferve that chara^er. 

It may eafily be obferved, that though free go- 
T€8}nments have been coaunonly the moil happy for 
thoie .who partake of their freedom; yet are they 
the moft ruinous and oppreffive to their provinces : 
And this obfervation may, I believe, be fixed as a 
maxim of the kind we are here fpeaking of. When, 
a monarch extends his dominions by conquefl, he 
feon learns, to coniider his old and his- new Aib- 
je6is as on the fame footing ; becaufe, in reality, 

all his fubjeiEls are to him the fame, except the few 
ftiendt and favourites, with whom he is perfonally 
acquainted. He does not, therefore, make any dif- 

tindion betwixt them in his general \a,v/ 9 ; and, at 
the fame time, is. i)0 lefs carefal to prevent all ^r« 
uailar ads of oppreflion on the one as on the other. 
But a fret fiate neceffarily makes a great diftindlion 
and muft always do fb, till men learn to love their 
neighbours as well as themfelves. The conquerors, 
in fuch a government, are all legiflators, and will 
be fure fo to contrive matters, by refiri£tions of trade, 
and by taxes,, as to draw fome private, as well as 

C 4 ig\x\i\\s:^ 
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public, advantage from their conquefts. Provincial 
governojTS have alfo abetter chance in a. republic, 
to efcape with their plunder, 6y means of bribery 
or interell $ and their fellow-citizens, who £nd their 
own ftate to be inriched by the fpoils of the Itib- 
je£l-provinces, will be the more inclined to tole. 
rate fuch abuies. Not to mention, that it is a ne- 
ceflary precaution in a free flate to change the go- 
. vemors frequently ; which obliges thefc temporary 
tyrants to be more, expeditious and rapacious, that 
they may accumulate fufficient wealth before they 
give place to their fucceflbrs. What cruel tyrants 
I were the Romans over the world during the time 
of their commonwealth ! 'Tis true, they had laws 
to prevent oppreffion in their provincial magiftrates ; 
but Cicero informs us, that the Romans could 
not better confult the intetieft of the provinces than 
by repealing thefe very laws.' Fory in that cafe, 
fays hs, our magiftrates, having^ intire itnp'jnity, 
would plunder no more than ^ould fatisfy-* their 
X)wji rapacicufnefs : Whereas, at prefeht, they itiiift 
alfo^-fatisfy that.-of their jsdgedj arid of all'thegHJat 
men of Rome, whofe prote^idri llifey <^ftand in need 
of. Who can read of the cruelties an5 ^ppreffiohs 
of Verrbs. without horror and aftouidftnent ? AfiU 
who is not touched with indignation to hear, that 
after Cicero had exhaufted on that abandoned crir 
minal all the thunders of his eloquence, and- had 

prevailed fo far as to. get him condcmni^d to. the 

utmoft 
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Qtmofl extejDt of the. laws; yet that cruel tyrant 
lived peaceably to old age, in opulence and eafe, 
and, thirty years afterward, wai put into the pro- 
fcription by. Mark Anthony, on account of his 
exorbitant wesdth, where he FeU, with Cicero him- 
felf, and all the mod virtuous men of Rome ? After 
the diiTolution of the commonwealth, the Roman 
yoke became ea£er upon the provinces, as Taci- 
TVS inforoM us*; and it may be oblerved, that 
many of the worft emperors, Domit'ian f, for in* 
fiance, were very careful to prevent all oppreffion 
of jhe provinces. In J Tiber lus's time, Gaul 

was efteemed richer than Italy itfelf: Nor, do I 
find, during the whole time of the Roman monar- 
chy, that the empire became lefs rich or populous 
in any of its provinces ; though indeed its valour and 
military difcipline were always upon the decline. 
The oppreflipn and tyranny of the Carthaginians 
over their {ubje£l ilates in Africa went fo far, as 
we learn froift Polybius |f, that not content with 
exa6Ung the half of all the produ£l of the ground", 
which of itfelf was a very high rent, they alfo loaded 
them with many other taxes. If we pafs &om an:- 

• Ann. lih. I. cap. su 

•t* SvxT. in vita DqMXT» 

% Egregium rtfiimenda libertati ttmpus, fi tpji florenUs, ^am 
inop* ITAI.IA, quam imbellis urbana fkht, nihil n>atidum in eX' 
grci/tiia, ri{fi fuod txicrnim tegiurinu. Tacit^ Ann. lib* 3. 

I USf I. ap. ^;^ ' 
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tient to modern times, we fliall always find the oN* 
fervation to hold. The provinces of abiblute mo* 
narchies are always better treated than thoie of free 
dates. Compare the Pats conquis of France with 
Ireland, and yon will be convinced of this troth ;^ 
though this latter kingdom being, in a good meafure, 
peopled from EnglanId, poiTeiles £> many rights 
and privileges as fhould naturally make it challenge 
better treatment than that of a conquered province. 
Corsica is'^^o an obvious inftance to the iame 
purpofe. 

There is an obfervation of Machiavsl, witk 
regard to theconque(b of Alexander the Great, 
which, I think, may 1>e regarded as one of thoie eter- 
nal political truths which no time nor accidents can 
vary. It may fecm (b-ange, fays that politician, that 
fuch fuddenconqueils, as thoie of Alexander, ihould 
be poflefled fo peaceably by his fucceflbrs, and that 
the Persians, during all the confuiions and civil 
wars of the Greeks, never made the imalleil eilbrts 
towards the recovery of their former independent go- 
vernment. To iatisfy us concerning the cauie of this 
remarkable event, we may coniider, that a monarch 
may govern his fubjefts in two difierent ways. He may 
either folk)w ^e maxims of the eaftem princes, and 
jlretch his power To hx as to leave no dxfitn^on of 
ra^okt among liis&bje£b» but what proceeds imme- 
diately from himfelf; no advantages of birth ; no 

hereditary 
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hereditarjr hcMdurs and poOhSions; and, in awoi-d*, 
no credit among the people, except from his com* 
miflion alone. Or a monarch may exert his power 
after a milder manner^ like our European princes | 
and leave other iburces of honour, befide his fmile 
and favour: Birth, titles, poffeffions, valour, integri- 
ty, 'knowledge, or j^reat and fortunate atchievements. 
In the former fpedes of government, after a conqueft, 
'tis impoffible ever ' to (hake off the yoke ; fmce ne 
one polTeiles, among the people, (b much perfonal 
credit and authority as to begin fuch an enterprize : 
Whereas,., in the latter,- the lead: misfortune, or dif- 
cord of the vi&ors, will encourage the vanquiflicd 
to take arms, who have leaders readj to prompt and 
condu6£ them in every aiidertaking *. 

Such 

* I HAYX taken !t forgran^, according to the fuppofition 
of Machiavxl, that the aiitient Persians had no nobi- 
lity s tbo* there is reafon to Airpe£t^ that the Flos xn tins 
fcctetaiy, who feems to have been better acquainted with the 
RoMAif than the Gr»xk authors, was miflaken in this parti- 
cular. The mote antient Persians, whofe manners are de-r 
bribed by Xxnophon, were a free people, and had nobility^ 
Thdr «f»eTi^i ¥rere prefeived even after the extending of their 
conqoefts and the confequent change of their government* Ak* 
i^iAH mentaona them in Darius's time, D* txpttU Aixxv 
Ub, 2« ;Hiftpriant«]i0 ^eak often of the ptiibnt ia command at 
jpuo 0^ family, Ty,qxajixi, who ^vafttcneral of the Mxnst 
under Xi:X>^1» ¥^<^vf the race of AcHiCArxNfts, Hxxooi 
lib* U faf»i6*k: .Aki;aieiwisty fiW dircaed the cuttixie' 'of 
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SccH is the reafoning of Macuiavel, which 
feems to me very folid and coi^clufive ; though I 

wiih 

the canal about mount Athos, was of the fame family. ld« 
cap. 117. Megabycvs was one of the {even ehr.inent Pzr* 
• lAKS wbp confpired againft the Ma^x. His Ton, .Zdttrus, 
was in the higheft ccznmand under Darius, . aa^ delivered 
Babylon to him. His grandroo^.M£CAB.Yzu8| c6mniand» 
ed the army, defeated at Marathon. His great grandfon 
ZopYRus, was alto eminent, and was bani/hed Pxrsia. Hz* 
ROD. lib. 3. Thuc. lib. t. Rosaces, who commanded an 
army in iEg>pt under Artaxexes, was alfo dffcendfd from 
one of the feven confpirators, Diod. Sic. lib. 16. Aqesi- 
LAus, in XxKOPNON, Hift. Grjec* lib. 4. being defirous of 
making a marriage betwixt king Cotys his ally, and the 
daughter of Spithridatek a Persian of rank, who had 
dcfcrted to him, firftafks Cotys what family Spithridates 
is of. One of the moft confiderable in Persia, fays Cotys. 
Ari^eus, when offered the fovercignty by Clearchus and 
the ten thoufand Geeeks, refufed it as of too low a rank, and 
faid, that fo many em'nent.PiisiAMS, would never endure 
his rule. Id, de, eytpcJ, lib. a. Some of the families, defend- 
ed from the feven Persians abovementioned remained during 
al! Alexander's fucccfTors ; and' Mi'thridates, in An- 
TfoCHVs' time, is faid byPoLYBius to be defcended from 
one of them, lib. 5, cap. 43/ Artabazus was cfteemed, 
•s Arrian fays, sv T«»f iTf^rci- Ut^ami, Hb. 3 And 
when Alexander married in one day So of h!s captains 
to Persian women, his is tention plainly was to ally thie 
Macxponian« with the moft«mmeii^ PfeflU'ris' falbaili^. Id; 
li^. 7. DiaDORDs ^icVLV^t fays^Hey^Vreic^of tfee 'mblV noble 
birth in Persia, lib., i.j, • The govefnmcnt of'PERSiA was 
4ei^tic, and^coodu^cdtt. i« toRoy-rttfpete/ aihr tfae«atcrn 6)Rn- 

:. ^ Her, 
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wifh he had not mixed f^Hhood with truth, in aA 
ferting, thiat m^arcMfes governed according to the 
eaftern policy, though more eafily kept when once 
fubdued, yet are the mioft' difficult to fubdue; iince 
they cannot contain any powerful fubjef^, whofe diC- 
content and fa£^ion niay facilitate the* entefprizes of 
an enemy. For befid<s,p-that Aich a tyrannical ' go* 
vcmment -enervates the'^ courage of men, and ren- 
ders them- indifferent towards the fortunes of their 
fovereign ; befides this, I fay, we find by experience, 
that even tlie temporary and delegated authority of 
the generals and magiftrates ;- being always, in fuch 
gOYernmentf, as abiblute within- its fphere, as that 
of the prince himielf; is able^ with barbarians ^c- 
cuftomed to a blind robmiffion:,'>tO' produce the mod 
dangerous and fatal revolution?; So that, in Qvcry 
refpeft, a gentle government is preferable, and gives 
the greateft fecurity to the fovereign as well as to 
thefubje^l. ... 

Liegisl'ators, theriirore; ought not to trufl the 
future government of a flate entirely to chance, biit 

ought 

ner, but was not carried fo far as to extirpate all nobility^ 
and confound all ranks and .oiders. It left men who were 
fKll grea't, 'b'y'thcmfclves'and tlie*^' family^ lodependent of their 
office toiditoirtiMiSi(in?^AYid:'tfii fckfbrt'vvhy the MAcido*- 
viAVs kept fo earily'do^Mbion^trr thtA) wjf^ Owiflgrtb'othiA: 
€*n'(Sa eafy to be found in tlie hiftorians ; tho* it muft be 
•wntd'th«t>*MviGHiAy^^^-'feiift>aurgvil^ in Mblf, jiift^ l6w 
tvrr '■^ubt/ul its appJIcMtJoa Co the prefent cafe* 
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ought to provide a fyftem of laws tp Tegulate th« 
adminlflration of public affairs to tb^ kt^ft poileri- 
ty« Efieds will always correfpond to caufes; and 
wife regulations in any conuoonwealthy are the moft 
Taluable legacy which can be lefc to iiiture ages. 
In the fmalleil court or office^, the ilated forms and 
li^thodsy by whi^h bu&jkeis, ittuft be condufked, are 
found to be aconiiderable check ox^ • the nsuural de- 
prjivity of mankind,. Why ihould not the cafe be 
the fame in public afFairs ? Can we afcribe the ina- 
bility and wifdom of the Vsnetian govermnentt 
through ib many ages^i to any thing but the form 
of government ? And is it not eafy to point outtboie 
defe&s in the original Qonftltution> which produced 
the tumultuous, govenusaents of Athens and Romc» 
and ended at lafi 19 the ruin of thefe two famous 
republics ? And fo little dependance has this afiair 
on the humours and education of particular men» 
that one part of the fame republic may be wifely 
conducted, and another weakly, by the \tty fame 
men, merely on account of. the difference of the forms 
and infUtutionsy by which thefe parts are regulated. 
Hiftorians inforin us that this was a£\ua]ly the cafe 
with Genoa. For while the Aate was always full 
V>f fedition, and tumult, and diforder, the bank of 
St. George, which had become a confiderable j^act 
of the people, wks conduced, for feveral ^iges^ with 
the utmoft integrity and wifdom *•'. . . 

. : ;.■•■. I . The 
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The ages of greateft public fpirit are not always^ 
moft eminent for private virtue. Good laws may 
beget order and moderation in thegovemmenty where 
the manners and coiioms.have inftilled litdc huma. 
nity or juilice into the tempers of men.- The moft 
illuilrious period of the Roman hiftory, coniidered 
in a political view, is that between the beginning of 
the fiifl and end of the laft Puhic war ; the dne ba- 
lance between the nobility and people being then 
fixed by the contefts of the tribunes, and not being 
yet loft by the extent of conquers. Yet at this very 
time, the horrid pradUce of poifbning was {o com- 
mon, that, dnringpartof a feafbn, a Pr^or -pyxtdfk-^ 
ed capitally for this crime above three thoaiknd f per« 
fons, ni a part of Italy ; and found informations 
of this nature ftill multiplying upon him. There 
is a fimilar, or rather a worfe inftance %, in the more 
early rimes of the commonwealth. So depraved in 
pi ivate life were that people, whom in their hiftorie^ 
we fo much admire. I doubt not but they wera 

really 

fif vedia§ Mtpu^icht mm tun trovat$^ veda^ datlro sd wn mtdt^ 
Jbm ciHbio, fra mtdejhm attadinii la Itberta^ & la tirsnuidiy U 
vita civile et la earvttOj h giufiitia & la lictnza \ ftrtbe ^ello or. 
dim fob tnantiene fuella cittapiena di etftwmi anticbi & venerabili^ 
E itgli attvenijfe (the €ol tempo in cgni modo atnerrji) qiUSAlk 
GioBGXO tutta qM^ la eitti occupajiy farrebbe fttella wtia RiptA^ 
hca fiu queUa Vshstiana memorabile. 

Detta Hift. Floic&tki, Ub. U 

f T. LiTix, lib. 40% capu43« 
% y. Mb, 9, cap. j8. 
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really hiore virtuous during the time of the two fr/- 
umvirates, when they were tearing their common 
country to pieces, and fpreading flaughter and defo- 
lation Over the face of the earth, merely for the choice 
of tyrants *. 

' HbrEji then, is a fu£icient inducement to maintain,, 
with the utmoHZEAL, in every free (late, thofe forms 
and inflitutions by which liberty is fecured, the pub- 
lic g9od confulted, and the avarice or ambition of 
particular men reftrained and punifhed. Nothing 
dqes more honour to human nature, than to fee ic 
fiifceptible of (b noble a paffion ; as nothing can be & 
greater indication of meannefs of heart in any man,, 
than to fee him devoid of it* A man who loves only 
himielf, without regard to friendfhip or merit, is a 
detellable monger ; and a man, who is only fufcep- 
tible of friendfhip, without public fpirit, or a regard 
tO: the community f is deficient in the moR material 
part of virtue. 

r 

But this is a fubje6l which needs not be longer in- 
iifted.on at prefent. There are enow of zealot<s on 
both fides who kindle up the paflions of theirpartr- 
zans, and under the pretence of pnblic good; purfue 
the interells and ends of their particuliar fadlfon. For 
1?)^ part;, I ihall always be inote fond of promoting 



i >' 



-5 ^:.* ;UAigle €ont€e^^jfigle, Romains contre Romains, 
Combatam feulcmnt J^ur It (bs>m de tyanu ■ Coiunezll e, 

' . modef a- 
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moderation than zeal ; tho' perhaps the fureil way 
of producing moderation in every party is to increaic 
our zeal for the public. Let us therefore try, if it be 
poffiblcy from the foregoing dofbrine, io draw a lefTo^ 
of moderation with regard to the parties into which 
our country is at prefent ^ divided ; at the fame time, 
that we allow not this moderation to abate the indudry 
and pafiion with which, every, individual is bound to 
purfu^ t^good of his country. . . . 

• • • ■ 

Ti^osB who either, attacjc or defend a minider m 
fttch a governi)[ient as ours. w}iere the utmoA liberty 
is allowed* always carry matters to an extreme, and 
exaggerate his merit or demerit with regard to the pub* ^ 
lie. His enemies are fure to charge him with the 
greatefl enormities, both in domeilic and foreign -mas 
nagement; and there is no meannefs nor crime^ of 
which, jn tbijr account, he. is not capable, Unne- 
ceiTary Wars, fcandalous. treaties, profufton of public 
treafure, opprcffivc taxes, every tiwd X)f mal-admini- 
ftration is afcribed to htm. To aggravate the charge. 
Mi pcbidOQ.S'i'(ij?d(i$ilt isfaid, will extend its babe- 
ful influence even to pofteritv,. by u'nderraininj; thie 
bed con uitution in the world,, and difordering that 
wife fydem of laws, inlUtutions and cu^om^s, by which 
our anceilors, for fo«many centuries,- have been fo 
happily governed. He is not only a wicked minij&er 

in 
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in him/e!f, bat has removed every fecurity protrided 
againil wicked minillers for the future. 

On the otEcr hand, the- partizans of the fntniflei 
make his panegyric run as high as the accaCition 
againfl him, and celebrate his wife, ileady and mo* 
derate condu^k in every part of his adminiOration. 
The honofir and interell of th^ nation itipported 
abroad, public credit maintained at kome,^perieetttio]i 
refbained, ftdlon fubdued ; the merit of all thefe 
blefBngs h afbribed &le]y to the minifter. Arthe 
fame time ke crowns all bis other merits^ by a reli* 
gious care of the bed conAitution in the world, whicti 
ht has piderved tn aU its parts, and hsit traafinitted 
entire, (o be the happinefs and fecority of the lateft 
pofterity. 

Wbeti tiEiis accu&tion and panegyric are received 
by the partiztnis of ^aeh party, no wonder they be^ 
get a inoft extraordinary ferment on boch fides» and 
fill the nation with the mod violent animofities. But 
I would fain perfuade thefe party-zealots> that these 
i^ a flat contradidion both la the accqfgtiQn and pane* 
gyric, and that it were impofllble for either of them 
to run Tq high, w.ere it not for this contradidJdn. If 
our conAltutioa be really * that nobk'fabncy the priJe 
9f Britaik, the envy of our neighbours^ raifedhy the 
labour pf fo many centuries ^ repedfti at the expence offo 
many milUonsy and cemented by fueh afrofufion of blood -^ 

DiJJtrtation on Fartimi Better lo. 

I fay. 
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I £17, if our conftitiuioii does in any degree deferve 
tbeie eulogies, it would never have fuffered a wicked 
tnd weak minifler to govern triumphantly for a coorfe 
of twenty years, when oppofed by the greatefl ge-^ 
ninfes of the nati<m, who exercifed the utmoft liberty 
of tongne and pen, in parliaaoent, and in their ^* 
qoent appeals to the people. But, ^ the minifter be 
wicked and weak, to the degree ib fbenuoady inMed 
on» the conftitution moft be faulty in its original prin-^ 
oplesy and he cannot oonftHemly be charged witii 
nodemiiiung the heft conftitutiofi in the world. A 
oooftitution is only lb £ur good, as it provides a reme- 
dy agiunft mal-admisiftration; and if the British. 
conflitution, when in its greateft vigour, and repaired 
by two fttch remarkable events, as the Revolution and 
Ac€^m^ where our ancient royal family was (acti- 
ficed to it; if our oonftittttion, I fay, with To great 
advantages! does aot^ in fii£l, provide any fuch re^ 
medy, we are rath^ behc^n to any minifier wha 
undennines it, andafibrds us an opportunity of ereO- 
ing in its place a better conflitution/ 

I WOULD make u<e of the fame topics to moderate 
the zeal of thofe who defend the miniller. Is our 
enftitutipn fo exaUent f Then a change of miniftry 
can be no fuch dreadful event ; iince 'tis e/iential to 
fuch aconfticution, in every mini(by, both to preierve 
itfelf from violation, and to prevent all enormitides ia 
the adminiilration. // our confiitution very bad? Then, 

fo. 
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fo extraordinary a jealoufy and apprehenfion, on ac- 
count of changes, is ill-placed ; and a man fhould no 
more be anxipus in this cafe, than a hufband, who 
had married a woman from the ftews, (hould be watch- 
ful to prevent her infidelity. Public affairs, in fuch a 
conilitution, muft necefTarily go to confufion, by what- 
ever hands they are conduced ; and the zeal of pa' 
niets is much lefs requiiice in that cafe than the pa- 
tience and fubminion of philo/ophers. The virtue and 
good intentions of Cato and Brutus are highly 
laudable ; but, to what purpofe did their zeal ferve ? 
To nothing, but to hallen the fatal period of the 
Roman government, and render its convulfions and 
dying agonies more violent and painful. 

. I WOULD not be underfiiood to mean, that public 
affairs deferve no care and attention at all. Would 
men be moderate and coniiflent» their claims might 
be admitted; at' leifV might be examined. The 
coufitry^party might ftill afferf,' that bur cohftitution, 
tho* excellent, will admit of mal adminiffration to 
a certain decree;.. and therefore, if the miniller be 
bad, 'tis prpper to oppofe him with a fmtabU degree 
qf zeal. And, on the other hand, the oturi party 
may be allowed, upon the fuppofition that the mini- 
fVer were good, to defend , and v/\i\i fome zeal too, his 
adminiftration. I would only pcrfuade men not to 

contend, as if they were fighting pro arts (^/ocis, and 

change 
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change a good conftitution into a bad one, by the vio- 
lence of their factions *• 



♦ What our author's opinion was of the famous minifier here 
pointed at, may he learned from that efj'ey, printed in the fomur 
editions, under the title of A charafter ofSirRoBciT W a l p o l k : 
Jfzvas as follows: There never was a man, whofe actions and 
charafler have been more earneftly and openly canvafTed, than 
thofe of the prefent minider, who, having governed a learned 
and free nation for fo long a time, aroidft fuch mighty oppoH- 
tion, may make a large library of what has been wrote for and 
againft him, and is the fubje£t of above ha If the paper that 
has been blotted in the nation within thefe twenty years. I 
wiih, for the honour of our country, that any one charadter of 
him had been drawn with (nch judgment and impartiality, as to 
have fome credit with pofterity, and to ihew, that our liberty has^ 
once at leaft, been employed to good purpofe. I am only afraid 
of failing in the former quality of judgment : But if it ihould 
be fo, 'tis but one page more thrown away, after an hundred 
thoufand, upon the fame fubjedl, that have peri/hed, and be- 
come ufelefs. In the mean time, I ihall flatter myfelf with the 
pleafing imagination, that the following character will be adopt- 
ed by future hif^orians* 

Sir ROBERT JVALPOLE^ prime minifier of Griat 
Britain, is a man of ability, not a genius; good-natured^ 
AOt virtuous 5 conftant, not magnanimous 5 moderate, not equi- 
table f. His virtues, in fome inflances, are free from the al- 
lay of thofe vices, which ufually accompany fuch virtues : He 
is a genexpus friend, without being ti bitter enemy. His vices, 
iawther inftances, .are not compenfated by thofe virtnes which 
are nearly allyed to them : His want of enterprife is not attended 
with frugality. The private chara^r of the man is better tbaa 

the 

\ B/bderaU in the exercife of ptwer, nrt efuiublt in e«gnj|in|^ it. 
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I HA VE not here confidered any thing that is per- 
gonal in the prefent controverfy. In the bed civil coa- 
fiitution, where every man is reilrained by the moft 
rigid laws, 'tis eafy to difcover either the good or bad 
intentions of a minifter, and to judge, whether his 
perfonal charafter deferves love or hatred. But fuch 
queftions are of little importance to the public, and 
lay thofe who employ their pens upon them, under a 
juft fufpicion either of malevolence or flattery. 

the public : His virtues more than hit vices ;' His fortune great- 
er than his fame. With many good qualities he has incurred 
the public hatred : With good capacity he has not efcaped 
■ridicule. He would have been efteemed more worthy of his 
high ftation, had he never poflefled ic 3 and is better qualified 
for the fecond than for the firft place in any government* His 
miniftry hat b6en more advantageous to his family than to the 
public, better for this age than for pofterity, and more pernicious 
by bad precedents than by real grievances. During his time 
trade has flouriflied, liberty declined, and learning gone to ruin. 
As I am a man, I love him ; as I am a fcholar, I hate him ; as 
I am a Buxton, f calmly mfh his fall. And were I a member 
of either houfe, I would give my vote for removing him from St, 
Jameses ; but ihould- be glad to fee him retire to Houghton- 
Hall, to pais the remainder of his days in eafe and pleafure. 

* Ute author is pfeafed to fnd, that after ammofitm are laid^ and 
edlumny bos ceaftd, the whole nation almoft have returned to the fame 
fmderatefentiments vfitb regard to this great man ; if tbty are not 
rather become more favourable to him, by a very natural tranfition, 
from one extreme to another, The author would not oppofe tbofe ^. 
manefentiments towards the dead ^ tbo* he cannot forbear obferxnng^ 
that the not ferfhg more of our public debts. w«s, as hinted in this 
ekaraSler, a great, and the only great, error in that long admini' 
firati»n% 

ESSAY 
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Of the First Principles of Gov^RNMENTi 

NOTHING is more furprizmg to thofc, who 
confider human affairs with a philorophical 
'eye, than to fee the eafinefs with which the many are 
governed by the few; and to ob(erve the implicit 
^bmifficm with which men refign their own fentK- 
ODCiits and paflioiis to thoTe of their rulers. When 
we enquire by what means diis wonder is brought 
about, we (hall find» that as Force i& always on the 
iide of the governed, the governors have nothing to 
Support them but opinion. 'Tis therefore, on opinion 
only that government is founded ; and this maxim 
extends to the mod defpodcandmoft military govern- 
snents, as well as to the mod free and mod popular. 
The (bldan of -^gypt, or the emperor of Rome, 
might drive his harmlefs fubjeds, like brute beafb, 
againft their fentiments and incHnatioii : But he muft^ 
at leaftb bave led his fnamaluies, or fratorUm handh 
like men, by their opinion. 

Opinion is of two kinds, *viz. opinion of intB' 
REST, and opinion of right* By opinion of inte- 
rest 
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reft, I chiefly underftand the fenfe of the public ad- 
vantage which is reaped irom government ; together 
with the perfuafion, that the particular government, 
which is eflablifhed, is equally advantageous with any- 
other tha^could cafily be fettled. When this opinion 
prevails among the generality of a Itate, or among 
thofe who have the force in their hands^ it giyes great 
fecurity to any government. 

Right is of two kinds, right to power and,jrigtt 
to PROPERTY. "V^Tiat prevalence opinion of the &iii 
kind has over mankind, may eafily be underflood by 
obferving the attachment which all nations have to 
their ancient government, and even to thofe names 
which have had the fandlion of antiquity. Antiquity 
always begets the opinion of right; and whatever 
difedvantageous fentiments we may entertain of man- 
kind, they are always found to be prodigal both of 
blood and treafure in the maintenance of public juf^ 
ticc. This paflion we may denominate enthufiafin* 
oc we may give it what appellation we pleafe; but 
a politician, who fhould overlook its influence on 
human afiairs« would prove himfelf but of a vety 
limited underftanding.' The^e is, indeed, no parti- 
cular; in which, at . firft. fight, there may appear a 
greater contradiction in the frame of the.human mind 
than the prefent. When men aft in a faftion, they 
are apt, without any fhame or remorfe, to negleft 

all rtie tics of honour and morality, in order to ferve 
« • their 
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their party; and yet, when a fadlion is formed upon 
a point of right or principle, tliere is no occafion, 
where men difcover a greater obftinacy, and a more 
determined fenfe of juflice and equity. The fame 
(bcial difpoiition of mankind is thecaufe of both th;:fe 
contradi^lory appearances. 

'Tis fufficiently underftood, that the opinion of 
right to property is of the greateft moment in all mat- 
ters of government. A noted author has made pro- 
perty the foundation of all government ; and moft of 
our political writers feem inclined to follow him in 
that particular. This is carrying the matter too far ; 
but ftill it muft be owned, that the opinion of right 
to property has a great influence in this fubjedl. 

Upon thefe three opinions, therefore, of public 

intereftf of right to poiAier^ and of right to property^ are 

all governments founded, and all authority of the few 

over the many. There are indeed other principles, 

which add force to thefe, and determine, limit, or 

alter their operation ; fuch as felf-interefty fear^ and 

ajeaion : But dill we may aflert, that thefe other 

principles can have no influence alone, but fuppofe 

^ the antecedent influence of thofe opinions above- 

■ mentioned. They are, therefore, to be efleemcd the 

^ fccondary, not the original principles of government. 

Vol. I. D FiasT, 
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For, firft^ as to felf-intereft, by which I mean the 
expe£tation of particular rewards, diflind from the 
general proteflion which we receive from govern- 
ment, 'tis evident that the magiilrate's authority muft 
be antecedently eilablifhed, or, at leaA be hoped for, 
in order to produce this expectation. The profpeft 
of reward may augment the authority with regard to 
ibme particular perfons ; but can never give birth to 
it, with regai'd to the public. Men naturally look 
for the greatefl favours from their friends and acquain- 
tance ; and therefore, the hopes of any confiderable 
number of the flate, would never center in any par- 
ticular fet of men, if thefe men had no other title to 
magiftracy, and had no feparate influence over the 
opinions of manidnd. The fame obfervation may be 
extended to the other two principles of fear and of* 
feUion, No man would have any reafon to fear the 
fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any but 
from fear; fince, as a fingle man, his bodily force 
can reach but a fmall way, and all farther power he 
pofTefles muft be founded either on our own opinion, 
or on the prefumed opinion of others. And tho' af- 
feSlion to wifdom and virtue in a fo'vereign extends 

V very far, and has great influence ; yet he mull be an- 
tecedently fuppoied invefled with a public charadler, 
otherwife the public efteem will ferve him in no flead, 
nor will his virtue have any influence beyond a nar- 

• row fphere. 

A Go- 
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A <?QVfRNMENT may eodure for -feveral ages, 
tho' the balance of power, and the balance of pro- 
perty do not agree. This chiefly happens, where 
any rank or order of the ftate has acquired a large 
ihare of the property ; but, from the original confu- 
tation of the government, has no ftiare of the power. 
Under what pretext, would any .individual of that 
order a£ume authority in public affairs? As men 
are commonly much attached to their ancient govern- 
ment, it is not to be expefled, that the public would 
ever favour fuch ufurpations. But where the original 
conlUtuiion allows any fhare of power, tho' fmall, to 
an order of men, who poffefs a large fhare of the 
property, 'tis eafy for them gradually to flretch their 
a^ithority, and bring the balance of power to coin- 
cide with that of property. This has been the cafe 
with the houfe of commons in England. 

Most writfers, who have treated of the British 
government,- have fuppofed, that as the houfe of com- 
mons reprefents all the commons of Great Bri- 
tain; fO'its weight in the fcale is proportioned 
to the property and power of all whom it reprefei^ts. 
But this principle muft not be received as abfblutely 
true. For tho* the people are apt to attach themfelves 
more to the houfe of commons, than to any other 
member of the conftitution ; that houfe being chofen 
by them as their reprefentatives, and as the public 
guardians of thcii: liberty ; yet are there \nft?^tvct^ 
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where the houfe, even when in cppofidon to the 
crown, has not been followed by the peojne ; as we 
may particularly ob(erve of the tory houfe of com- 
mons in the reign of king William. Were the 
members of the houfe obliged to receive iiiftruflioris 
from their confiituents, like the Dutch deputies, 
this would entirely alter the cafe ; and, if fuch im- 
menfe power and riches, as thofe of the whole com- 
mons of Britain^ were brought into the fcale, 'tis 
not eafy to conceive, that the crown could either in- 
fluence that multitude of people, or withftand that 
overbalance of property 'Tis true, the crown has 
great influence over the colledive body of Britain 
in the eledlions of membeVs ; but were this influence 
which at prefent is only exerted once in fevcn years, 
to be employed in bringing over the people to ^v^ry 
vote, it would foon be wafted ; and no flcill, popu- 
larity or revenue, could fupport it. I muft, there- 
fore, be of opinion, that an alteration, in this parti- 
cular, would introduce a total alteration in our gor 
vernment, and would foon reduce it to a pure repub- 
lic 5 and, perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient 
form. For tho' the people colledled in a body like , 
the RoM^N tribes, be quite unfit for government, yet 
when difperfed in (mall bodies, they are more fufcep- 
tiSle both of reafon and'order ; the force of popular 
currents and tides is, in a great meafure, broke ; and 
the public intereft may be purfued with fome method 

and 
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and conftancy. But 'tis ncedlefs to reaibn any farther 
concerning a form of government, which is never 
likely to have place in Britain, and which fcems 
not to be the aim of arty party amongft us. Let us 
cheriQi and improve our ancient government as much 
as poiTible,' without encouraging a paffion for fuch 
dangerous i^ovelcies. 

I SHALL conclude this fubje^ with obferving, that 
the prefent political controverfy, with regard to /»- 
j!ru(3ions, is a very frivolous one, and can never be 
brought to any decifion, as it is managed by both 
parties. The country party pretend not, that a mem- 
ber is abfolutely bound to follow inib-udlions, as an 
ambaiTador or general is confined by his orders, and 
that his vote is not to be received in the houfe, but 
ib far as it is conformable to them. The courts- 
party again, pretend not, that the fentiments of the 

, people ought to have no weight with each member ; 
much lefs that he ought to defpife the fentiments of 
thofe he reprefents, and with whom he is more par^ 
ticttlarly connedled. And if their fentiments be of 
weight, whyi)ught they not to exprefs thefc fenti- ' 

»ments ? The queflion, then, is only concerning the 
degrees of weight which ought to be place^ on in- 
fbudlions. But fu(;h is the nature of language, that 
'tis impoflible for it to €xprefs*diftin£lly thefe diiftrent 
degrees ; and if men will carry on a controverfy on 

D 3 this 
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this head, it may well happen, that they differ in 
their language, and yet agree in their fentiments ; or 
differ in their fentiments, and yet agree in their Ian* 
guage. Belidesy how is itpoffible to fix thefe degrees, 
confidering the variety of affairs which come before 
the houfe, and the variety of places which members 
reprefent? Ought the inflru6Uons of Totness to 
have the fame weight with thofe of London ? or in- 
fhrudtions, widi regard to the Cofrventhn^ which re- 
Ipedled foreign politics, to have the fame weight as 
thofe with regard to the ixci/t^ which refpe£ted only 
ottr domcftic afikin ? 
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Of Love and Marriage. 



IK N O W not whence it proceeds, that women 
are fo apt to take ami(s every thing which is faid 
in diiparagement of the married date; and always 
€on£der a iatyr upon matrimony as a fatyr upon 
^emfelves. Do they mean» that they are the parties 
principally concerned, and that if a backwardnefs to 
enter into that ftate fhould prevail in the world, they 
would be the greateft fuilerers ? Or, are they feniibley 
that the misfortunes and mifcarriages of the 'married 
fkate are owing more to their fex than to ours ? I 
hope they do not intend to confefs either of thefe two 
particulars, or to give fuch an advantage to their ad* 
veriaries, the men, as even to allow them to fufpe^ 
it. 

I H A V B often had thoughts of complying with this 
humour of the fair fex, and of writing a panegyric 
upon marriage : But, in looking around for mate- 
rials, they feemed to be of fo mixed a nature, that at 

D 4 ^^ 
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the conclusion of my refle^lions, I found that I was as 
much difpofed to write a fatyr, which might be pla. 
ced on the oppoiite pages of the panegyric : And I 
am afraid, that as fatyr is, on moft occafions, thought 
to contain more truth than panegyric, I fhould have 
done their caufe more harm than good by this expe- 
dient. To mifreprefent fadls is what, I know, they 
will not require of me. I muft be more a friend to 

- truth, than even to them, where their inter efls are 
oppofite. 

I SHALL tell the women what it is our fex com- 

- plains of moll in the nurried (late ; and if they be 
difpofed to fatisfy us in this particular, all the other 
differences will* eafily be accommodated. If I be not 
miflaken, 'tis their love of dominion, which is the 
ground of the quarrel ; tho* 'tis very likely, that they 
will think it an unreafonable love of it in us, which 
makes us infill fo much upon that jfoint. However 
this may be, no paffion feems to have more influence 
on female minds, than this for power ; and there is a 
remarkable inftance in hifiory of its prevailing above 
another paflion, which is the only one that jcan be 
fuppofed a proper counterpoife for it. We are told 
that all the women in Scy thia once confpired againft 
the men, and kept the fecret fp well, that they exe- 
cuted their defign before they were fufpefted. They 
furpriiibd the men in drink, or afleep ; bound them 
all fail in chains ; and having called a folemn coun- 
cil 
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cil of the whole fex, it was debated what expedient 
ihould be ufed to imprtve the prefent advantage, and 
prevent their falling again into ilavery. To kill all 
the men did not feem to the relifh of any part of the 
aflembly, nocwith Handing the injuries formerly re- 
ceived ; and they were afterwards pleafed to make a 
great merit of this lenity of theirs. It was, therefore, 
agreed to put out the eyes of the whole male fex, and 

thereof refign in all future dme the vanity which 
they could draw from their beauty, in order to fecure 
their authority. We muft no longer pretend to dreft 
and fhow, fay they ; but then we (hall be free from 
flavery. We (hall hear no more tender fighs ; but in 
return we fhall hear jbo more imperious commands. 
Love mttft iR>r ever leave us ; but he will carry fub- 
jeftioR along wt^ him. 

• • • * k 

Tis regarded by fome as an unlucky drcumftance, 
fince the women were refblved to maim the men, and 
deprive them of fome of their fenies, in order to ren- 
der them humble and dependent, that, the fenfe of 
bearing jcould not ierve their purpofe, £nce 'tis pro- 
bable the females would rather have attacked that 
than the fight : And I tht^k it is agreed among the . 
learned, that, in a married ibte, 'tis not near fo great 
m inconvenience to lofe the former fenfe as the latter* : 
However. thi$ may be, we are told by modera anec- 
dotes* tl^'fome pf theScrxHiAK women did fe« 
cicfily ifl^^(B $beir lmibai^*:s jeyes ; prefuining,! I fap- , 
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pofe, that they could govern them as well by means 
of that fenfe as without it. Bvt.fo incorrigible and' 
ontraftable were thefe men, that their wives were all 
obliged, in a few years, as their youth and beauty de- 
cayed, to imitate the example of their lifters; which 
it was no difficult matter to do in a ftate where the 
female fex had once got the fuperiority. 

I KNOW not if our Scottish ladies derive any 
thing of this humour from their Scythian ancef- 
tors ; but, I muft confefs that I have often been fur- 
prized to fee a woman very well pleafed to take a fool 
for her mate, that fhe might govern with the lefs con- 
troul ; and could not but think Jier fentiments, in this, 
xefped, ftill more barbaroos thdJa.tbofiQ of the Scy-, 
THiAN women above-mentioix^d ; a^ much ^ the 
eyes of the underftanding are more valuable than 
thofcof thebody. 

But to be juft, and to lay the blame more equally, - 
I am afraid it is the fault of our fex,- if the women be 
A fond of rule, and that if we did not abuie our au* 
ihority, they would never tSiink it worth while tou 
difpute it. Tyrants, we knowr produce rel^s ; and; 

all hiftory informs us, that rebels, when they prevail, • 
are apt to become tyrants in their turn. For this rea-^. 
£>n, I could wiih there were no preteniions to aotiio* 
rity on either fide ; but that every thing wa» carricwl 

en mth perfcft equality, as between two eqtiaLsnem^ 
' T\ ^* bcrs 
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bers of the fame body. And to induce both parties 
to embrace thofe amicable ientiments, I (hall deliver 

to them Plato's account of the origin of love and 
marriage. 

Mankind, according to that fanciful pKilofopher, 
were not, in their original, divided into male and fe- 
male, as at prefent ; but each individual porfon was 
a compound of both fexes, and was in himfelf both 
httlband and wife, melted down into one living crea* 
tare. This union, no doubt, was very intire, and the 
parts very well adjuiled together, fince there refulted 
a perfe^ harmony betwixt the male and female, al* 

m 

the' they were obliged to be inieparable companions. 
And fp great were the harmony and happinefs flowing 
£x>m it, that the Androgynes (for fo Plato calls 
them) or Men- Women, became infolent upon their 
profperity, and rebelled againft the Gods. To pu- 
niih them for this temerity, Jupiter could contrive 
no better expedient, than to divorce the male- part 
firom the female, and make two imperfed beings of' 
the compound, which was before fo perfed. Hence 
the' origin of men and women, as diflin^l creatures. 
But notwithftanding this divifion, fo lively is bur re-' 
membrance of the happineis which we enjoyed in 
nor primsml ftate, that we are never at reft in this 
icvation; but each of thefe halves is continually- 
fimdung duo' the whoie fpedes to ftiid the other 
M4 uludi. wat biokeii from it ; And wbai they: 

D 6 TBR^x, 
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meet, they join again with the greateft fondnefs and 
fympathy. But it often happens, that they are mif- 
taken in this particular ; that they take for their half 
what no way correfponds to them ; and that the parts 
do not meet nor join in with each other, as is ufual 
in fradlures. In this cafe the union was foon diflbl- 
ved, and each part is fet loofe again to hunt for its 
loft half, joining itfelf to every one whom it meets, ' 
hy wsLy of trial, and enjoying no reft till its perfedl 
fympathy with its partner fhews, that it has at laft 
been fuccefsful in its endeavours. 

4 

Were I dilpofed to carry on this fidion of Pla- - 
TO, which accounts for the mutual love betwixt the 
fexes in fo agreeable a manner, 1 would do it by the 
following allegory. 

When Jupiter had feparated the male from the . 
female, and had quelled their pride and ambition by ^ 
fo fevere an operation, he could not but repent him , 
of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take companion 
on poor mortals, who were now become incapable of ^ 
any repofe or tranquillity. Such cravings, fuch anxi-^. 
eties, fuch neceflities arole, as made them curie their 
creation, and think exiftence itfelf a puniftiment. , 
In vain had they recourfe to every other occupatioa 
and amufement. In vain did they feek after ^'eveiy.- 
pleafure of fenfe^ and every refinement of reafon* ' 
Nothing «Quld fiU that TOid, wbigb ihey felt in their 

beartSf 
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hearts, or fupply the lofe of their partner, who was (b 
fatally feparated from them. To remedy this difoi*- • 
der, and to beftow fbme comfort, at leaft, on the hu- 
man race in their forlorn fituation, Jupiter ient 
down Love and Hym^n to colle£l the broken halves 
of human kind, and piece them together in the beft > 
manner poffible. Thefe two deities found fuch a 
prompt difpofition in mankind to unite again in their 
primsval ilate, that they proceeded on their work 
with wonderful fuccefe for fome time; till at laft, 
from many unlucky accidents, difTenfion arole be- 
twixt them. . The chief couniellor and favourite of 
Hymen was Care, who was continually filling his . 
patron's head with proipeds of futurity ; a fettle- 
ment, family, children, fervarts ; fo that little elfe 
was regarded in all the matches they made. On the 
other hand, Zoo;^ had chofen Pleasure for his fa* - 
vourite, who was as pernicious a counfellor as the 
other, and would never allow Lo^ve to look beyond 
the prefent momentary gratification, or the fatisfying 
of the prevailing inclination. Thefe two ^yodrites 
became, in a little time, irreconcileable enemies, and 
made it their chief buiinefs to undermine each other 
in all their undertakings. No fooner had Lo^e fixed 
upon two halves, which he was cementing together, 
and forming to a clofe union, but Care infinuates him- 
felf, and bringing Hymen along with him, difiblves 
the union produced by love, and joins each half to 
^me other half, which he had provided for it. To 

be 
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be revenged of this, Pkafure creeps in upon a pair 
already joined by Hymen ; and calling Lo^z/^ to his 
afliftance, they under hand contrive to join each half 
by {ecretlinks> to halves, which Hymen was wholly 
unacquainted with. It was not long before this 
quarrel was felt in its pernicious confequences ; and 
fuch complaints arofe before the throne of Jupiter, 
that he was obliged to fummon the offending parties 
to appear before him, in order to give an account of 
their proceedings. After hearing the pleadings on 
both fides, he ordered an immediate reconcilement 
betwixt £0<z;tf and Hymen, as the only expedient for 
giving happinefs to mankind : And that he might 
be fure this reconcilement fhould be durable, he laid 
his fbi^ injundions on them never to join any halves 
without confulting their favourites Cart and Pieafure^ 

and pbt^ning the confent of both to the conjun^on. 
Where this order is flri£Uy obferved, the Androgyne is 
perfectly reflored, and the human race enjoy the fame 
happine^ as ia their primaeval (late. The feam is 
fqarce perceived that joins the two beings ; but both 
of them combine to form one peife^ and happy 
creature. 
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Of the Study of History. 

THERE is nothing which I wonld recommend 
more earneflly to m/ female readers than the 
fhidy of hiflory, as an occupation, of all others, the 
bed fuite4 both to . their fex and education, much. 
more in/bii^ive than their ordinary books of amufe- 
ment, and more entertaiiung than thofe ierious com* 
pofitions, which are ufually to be found in their clo- 
fets. Among other important truths, which they 
may learh &om hiftory, they may ' be informed of 
two particulars, the knowledge of which may contri- ' 
bute very much to their quiet and repofe; not our 
foe, as well as theirs, are far from being' fuch perftdt ' 
creatures as they are apt to imagme, and, That Love 
is not the only paifioi^ which govem$ the male-world, 
bjit id. often overcome by avarice, . ^i^bltion, , varnQ^, 
and a thoafiUid Pther paSons. Whedier, they be the. 
bib xtpreieatatxoAi of. mukipd ioo^b .Hm PfMrjtir. 
'**'* cularsy 
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culars, which endear romances and novels fo much to 
the fair fex, I know not; bat muftconfefs that I am 
fbrry to fee them have" fuch an averfion to matter of 
fad, and fuch an appetite for falfhood. I remember I 
was once defired by a young beauty, for whom I had 
feme pa$on, to fend her fome novels and ronaiances 
for her amufement in the country ; but was not fo un- 
generous as to take the advantage, which fuch a 
courfe of reading might have given me, being refol- 
ved not to make ufe of poifoned arms againfl her. I 
therefore fent ha- PlIjt arch's lives, afTu ring her, at 
the fame time, that there was not a word of truth in 
them from beginning to end. She perufed them veiy 
attentively, 'till fhe camfe^tothe lives of Alexander 
and C^SAR, whofe names fhe had heard of by acci- 
dent ; and then returned me the book, with many 
reproaches for deceiving her. 

. I MAY indeed be told, tliat the fair fex have no 
&ch averfion to hiftory, as I have reprefented, provi- 
ded it hc/ecret hiflory, and contain fome memorable 
tranfadlion proper to excite T their curiofity. But as I 
do not find that truth, which is the bafis of hiflory, is 
^t all regarded in thofe anecdotes, I cannot admit of 
this as a proof of their paflion for that fludy. How- 
ever this may be, I fee not why the fame curiofity 
riiight not receive' a' more proper ' dire£Hon, and lead 
them to dcfire accounts of thofe whalivid in part ages, 
WweU as of ^eir coceinporaiies*: Whati( it toCitB* 
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ORA» whether FuL VI A entertains a fecret commerce 
of Lo'vi with Philander or not? Has (he not 
equal reafbn to" be pleafed, when (he is informed 
(what is whifpered about among hiitorians) that 
Cato's fitter had an intrigue with C£sar> and 
palmed her fon, Marcus Brutus, upon her huf- 
band for his own, tho' in reality he was her gallant's ? 
And are not the loves of Messalika or Julia as 
proper fubjedb of difcourfe as any intrigue that this 
city has produced of late years ? 

But I know not whence it comes, that I have been 
thus feduced into a kind of raillery againfl the ladies : , 
Unlefs, perhaps, it proceed from the fame caufe, 
which makes the perfon, who is the favourite of the 
company, be often the obje^l of their good-natured 
je(b and pleafan tries. We are pleafed to addrefs our. ' 
felves after any manner, to ontf who is agreeable to 
ns ; and, at the fame time, prefume, that nothing 
will be taken amifs by a perfon, who is fecure of the 
good opinion and affedions of every one prefent. I • 
ihall now proceed to handle my fubjedt more feri- 
ouily, and (hall point out the many advantages, which 
flow from the iludy of hiftory, and fhow how well 
fuited it is to every one, but particularly to thofe who 
are debarred the feverer fludies, by the tendernefs of 
their complexion, and the weaknefs of their edu- 
cation. The advantages found in hiftory ktm to be 

of 
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of three kinds, as it amuies the fancy, as it improves 
the uaderilanding, and as it flrengthens virtue. 

* 

In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to 
the mind, than to be tranfported into the remoteft 
ages of the world, and to cbferve human fociety, in 
its infancy, making the firft faint efTays towards the 
arts and fciences : To fee the policy of government, 
and the civility of converlation refining by degrees, 
and every thing which is ornamental to human life 
advancing towards its perfedlion. To remark the 
rife, progrefs, dedeniion, and final extindion of the 
moft flourifhing empires : The virtues, which con- 
tributed to their greatnefs, and the vices, which drew 
on thi^ir ruin. In fhort, to fee all human race, fromi 
the beginning of time, pafs, as it were, in review be- 
fore us ; appearing in their true colours, without any 
o^ thofe diiguifes, which, during their life-time, fb 
much perplexed the judgment of the beholders. What 
ipedacle can be imagined, fo magnificent, fo variouSf 
£> interefting ? What amufement, either of the fenfes 
or imagination, can be compared with it ? Shall thofe 
trifling paftimes, which engrofs fo much of our time, 
be preferred as more fatisfadlory, and more fit to en- 
gage our attention ? How perverfe muft that tafte be, 
which is capable of fo wrong a choice of pleafures ? 

But hiftory is a mod improving part of know- 
ledge, as well as an agreeable amufement; and a 

great 
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jrreat part of what we commonly call Erudition^ and 
value fo highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with 
Liflorical fa£ks. An extenfive knowledge of this 
kind belongs to men of letters ; but I muft think it 
an unpardonable ignorance in perfons of whatever 
fex or condition^ not to be acquainted with the hif> 
tory of their own country, together with the hiftories 
of ancient Greece and Rome. A woman maybe- 
have herfelf with good manners, and have even fome 
vivacity in her turn of wit ; but where her mind is ib 
nnfurnilhed, 'tis impoi&ble her converfation can af- 
ford any entertainment to men of fenfe and reiledUon. 

I MUST add, that hiflory is not only a valuable 
part of knowledge, but opens the door to many 
other parts, and affords materials to mofl of the fci- 
ehces. And indeed, if we confider the ihortnefs of 
human life, and our limited knowledge, even of what 
pafles in our own time, we mufl be fenHble that we 
ihould be for ever children in underftanding, were it 
not ^r this invention, which extends our experience 
to all pad ages, and to the mofl diHant nations ; mak- 
ing them contribute as much to our improvement in 
wiidom, as if they had a£lually lain under our ob- 

fervaaon. A man acquainted with hiilory may, in 
fome refped, be faid to have lived from the begin- 
ning of tlie world, and to have been making conti- 
nual additions to his flock of knowledge in tv^ry 
century. 

There 
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Therb is alio an advantage in that experience 
which is acquired by hiftory, above what is learned 
by the praftice of the world, that it brings us ac- 
quainted with human affairs, without diminifhing in 
the leaft from the moft delicate fentiments of virtue. 

* 

And, to te!1 the truth, I know not any ftudy or occu- 
pation fb unexceptionable as hiftory in this particular. 
Poets can paint virtue in the moft charming colours ; 
but, as they addrefi themfelvcs entirely to the paf- 
fions, they often become advocates for vice. Even 
philofophers are apt to bewilder themfelves in the 
fubtilty of their fpeculations ; and we have feen fome* 
go fo far as to deny the reality of all moral diftinc 
tions. But i think it a remark worthy the attention 
of the fpeculative, that the hiftorians have been, al« 
moft without exception, the true friends of Virtue, and 
have always reprefented it in its proper colours, how- . 
ever they may liave erred in their judgments of par- 
ticular perfons. Ma c h i a v e l himfelf difco vers a 
true fen timent of virtue in his hiftory of Florence. 
When he talks as a FolUiciatiy in his general reafon- 
ings, he confiders poifoning, aflaffination and perjury, 
as lawful arts of power ; but when he fpeaks as an 
Hijiorian, in his particular narrations; he fliows fo 
keen an indignation againft vice, and fo warm an ap- 
probation of virtue, in many paflages, that 1 could 
not forbear applying to him that remark of Horace, 
That if you chace away nature, tho' with ever io 
great indignity, flie will always return upon you. 

Nor 
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Nor is this combination of hiftorlans in favour of vir- 
tue at all difficult to be accounted for. When a man 
of bufinefs enters into life and adion, he is more apt 
to coniider the charadlers of men, as they have rela- 
tion to his intereft, than as they ftand in themfelves ; 
and has his judgment warped on every occafion by 
the violence of his paffion. When a philofopher con- 
templates charaAcrs and manners in his clofet, the 
general ahftraft view of the objeds leaves the mind 
fo cold and unmoved, that the fentiments of nature 
have no room to play, and he fcarce feels the differ- 
cnce between vice and virtue. Hiftory keeps in a 
jaft medium betwixt thefe extremes, and places the 
objedts in their true point of view. The writers of 
hiftory, as well as the readers, are Efficiently interell- 
ed in the chara6ters and events, to have a lively fen- 
timent of blame or praife ; and, at the fame time, 
have no particular interefl or concern to pervert their 
judgment. 

Ver/fvoces turn demum peSlore ah Into 
EUciuntur, Luc ret. 
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Of the Independency of Parliament. 



I HAVE frequently obfervedy in comparing the 
condu^ of the court and country parties, that the 
former are commonly lefs afTaming and dogmatical 
in converfation, more apt to make conceffions ; and 
tho' not, perhaps, more fufceptible of convidbion^ yet 
more able to bear contradidlion than the latter; who 
are apt to fly out upon any oppofition, and to regard 
one as a mercenary deiigning fellow, if he argues 
widi any^ coolnefs and impartiality, or makes any 
conceffions to their adrerfaries. This is a fadb, which, 
I believe, every one may have obferved, who has been 
much in companies where political queltions have 
been difcufled ; tho' were one to aik the reafbn of 
this difference, every party would be apt to aflign a 
difierent one. Gentlemen in the O/^^/Z^ff will af- 
cribe it to the very nature of their party, which, 
being founded on public ipirit, and a zeal for the 
eonftittttioD> cannot eaiily endure fuch doArines, as 

are 
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are of pernicious confequence to liberty. The cour- 
tiers, on the other hand, will be apt to put us in 
fliind of the clown mentioned by lord Shaftsbury. 
*' A clown, fays that * excellent author, once took 
" a fancy to hear the Latin difputes of doctors at 
** an 4iniverfity. He was alked what pleafure he 
" coufd take in viewing fuch combatants, when he 
** could never know fo much, as which of the parties 
«< had the better. For that mattery replied the clown, 
<* / tfV/ fuch a fool neither, but I can fee ijoho^s the 
" fir ft that puts toother into a pajjjon. Nature herfelf 

V dilated this leffon to the clown, that he who had 
<*. the better of |he argument would be eafy and well- 

V humoured : But he who was unable to fupport his 
*,* caufe by reafbn, would naturally lofe his temper^ 
" and grow violent." 

y o which of thefe reafons fhall we adhere ? To 
neither of them, in my opinion ; unlefs wc have a 
mind to inlifl ourfelves^ and become zealots in either 
party. I believe I can affign the reafon of this dif- 
ferent condud of the two parties, without oiFend- 
ing either. The country party are plainly mcft po- 
pular at prefent, and, perhaps, have been {6 in moft 
adminiftrations : So that, being accuftomed to pre- 
vail in company, they cannot endure to hear their 
opinions, controverted, but are as confident on the 
public favour, as jf they were fupported in all their 
,'.... ^ fen- 

* Mi/ceUjuieous Reflexions, p. Z07, 
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fentiments by thcmoft infallible demonftration. The 
courtiers, on the other hand, are commonly (o run 
down by popular talkers, that if you {peak to them 
with any moderation, or make them the fmalleft con- 
cefiions, they think themfelves extremely beholden to 
you, and are apt to return the favour * by a like m0r» 
deration and facility on their part. To be furious 
and paffionate, they know, would only gain them 

the charafter oi Jhcanelefs mercenaries ; not that of 
xealous patriofSf v/hich. is the charafter that fuch a warm 
behaviour is apt to acquire to the other party. 

In all controverfies, we find, without regarding 
the truth or falfhood 'on either iide, that thofe who 
defend the edablifhed and popular opinions, are al- 
ways the moil dogmatical and imperious in their 
flile : While their adverfaries aiFedl a moft extraor- 
dinary gentlenefs apd moderation, in order to fofcen, 
as much as poflible, any prejudices that may lye a* 
gainft th.em. Confider the behaviour of our /ret" 
thinkers of all denominations, whether they be fuch 
as' decry all revelation, or only oppoie the exorbi- 
tsuit power of the clergy ; Collins, Tindal, Fos- 
ter, Hoadley. Compare their moderation and 
good-manners, with the zeal and even fcurrility of 
their adverfaries, and you will be convinced of the 
tmth of my obfervation. A like diiference may be 
obferved in the condudb of thoie French writers, 
who maintained. the controverfy with regard to an- 
VpL. I. £ d^xvx 
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cient and modem kanfiing. Boilb'ac, Monji^ur (^ 
Madame Dacier^ VAhhe -^f Bos, who defended die 
party of the andeius, mixed their reafonings with 
iatyre and invcftive : While Fontetielle, la Mot- 
TE, Charpentier, and even Perrault never 
tranfgreileci the bounds of moderation and good>breed- 
ing ; tho' provoked by the moft fevere Taillerics of 
^eir adverfaries. 

I vkM led into this train o^ refledion, by confider- 
Ing fome papers wrote upon the grand topic dfcour^ 
influence, and parliamentary dependence, where, in my 
bumble opinion, the courrtry party, beHdes vehemence 
and fatyre, (hew too rigid aii inflexibility, and too 
great a jealoufy of making conceflions to their ad* 
verfaries. Their reafonings 4oie their force, by be- 
ing carried too far ; and the popularity of their opi- 
nions has fednccd them to negled, in fome meafure, 
their juftnefs and folidity. The following reafoning 
will, I hope, ^ve to juftify me in this opinion. 

Political writers have eftablifiied it^s a maxiitt» 
That in contriving any fyftem of governmekitt aftd 
^nd fixing the feveral checks and controuls of the 
conftitution, every man ought to be fuppofed a kno've, 
and to have no odier end, in all his adions, but pri- 
vate intereft. By this intereft we muft govern \am, 
and» by means of it, make him co-operate to 'public 
good» notwithdanding his iniktiable avacice and am- 
bition. 
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bitkm. Without this, fay they, we ihaii in vain boat 
of the advantages of any conftitucion, and ihall liad> 
in the end, that we have bo fecuricy for our liberties 
or po^ffions, except the good-will of our rulers ; 
thaj iSf we ihall have no iecurity at all. 

Tjs therefore a iuStfoIaUal maxim. Thai evity 
turn mufi be/upfofed a knofue : Tho' at the fame time, 
it appears fomewhat ftrange, that a maxim (hould he 
true in f^liiicu which is faiie in faS. Bat to fatisfy 
OS on this head, we may coniider, that men are ge- 
nerally more honed in their private than in their 
public diara£ter* and will go greater lengths to ferve 
a party, than when their own private intereft is a- 
lone concerned. Honour is a great check upon man- 
kind : But where a confiderable body of men a£b to- 
gether, this dieck is, in a great meafure, removed ; 
fince a nan is iure to be approved of by his own 
party, for what promotes the common intereil, and 
he foon learns to defpiie the clamours of his adver- 
lanes. To which we may add, that every cour| or 
ftsateis determined by the majority ; fo that, if ^H^ 
itttereft influences only the majority, (as it will always 
do) die whole fenate follows the allurements of diis 
ftparate intereft, and a£ts as if it contained not one 
member, ^who had any regard to public intereft and 

When there offers, therefore, to our cenfure, and 
examination, any plan of government, real or ima- 

E 2 Wheh 
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ginaryy where the power is diftributed among feveral 
Courts, and feveral orders of men, we Ihould always 
confider the private intereft of each court, and each 
order ; and, if we find, that, by the fkilful division 
of the power, the private intereft muft neceflarily, 
in its operation, concur with the public, we may pro- 
nounce that government to be wife and happy. If, 
on the contrary, the private intereft of each order 
be not checked, and be not diredied to public inte- 
tertfty we ought to look for nothing but fadion, 
diforder, and tyranny from fuch a government. In 
this opinion I am juftified by experience, as well as 
by the authority of all philofophers and politicians 
both antient and modem. 

* 

How much, therefore, would it have furprized 
fuch a genius as Cicero, or Tacitus, to have been 
told. That, in a future age, there ihould arife a very 
regular fyftem of mixt government, where the aatho- 
rity was fo dillributed, that one rank, whenever it 
4)leafed, might fwallow up all the reft, and engrofs 
the whole power of the conftitution. Such a govern- 
ment, they would fay, will not be a mixed government. 
For fo great is the natural ambition of men, that they 
are never fatisfied with power ; and if one order of 
men, by purfuing its own intereft, can ufurp upon 
every other order, it will certainly do {o^ and render 
itfelf, as far as poffible, abfolute and uncontroulable. 



BVT 
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But, in this opinion, experience (hews they would 
have been mifbken. For this is a^^ually the cafe 
with the British conflitution. The (hare of power 
allotted by our conflitution to the houfe of commons 
is fo great, that it abfblutely commands all the pther: 
parts of the government. The king's legiflative 
power is plainly bo proper check to it. For tho* 
the king has a negative in the pafling of laws ; yet 

this, in fadl, is efteemed of ib little moment, that 
whatever is Voted by the two houfes, is always fure 
to be pafled into a law, and the royal aflent is little 
better than a mere form. The principal weight of 
the crown lies in the ^xeciitive power. But befides 
that die executive power, in every government, is 
altogether fubordinate to the legiflative ; befides this, 
I (ay, the exercife of this power requires an immenfe 
expence, and the commons have afTumed to them- 

felves the fclc power of dilpofing of public money. 
How eafy, therefore, would it be for that houfe to 

wreft from the crown all thefe powers, one after 
another, by making every grant of money condi- 
tional,' and choofing their time fo well, that their 
refufal of fubfidies fhould only diflrefs the govern- 
ment, without giving foreign powers any advantage 
over us ? Did the houfe of commons depend in the 
fame manner on the king, and had none of the mem- 
bers any property but from his gift, would not he 
cominand all their refolutions, and be from that mo- 
ment abfolute ? As to the houfe of lords, they are * 

£ 3 ^NtT^ 
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a very powerful fupport to the crown fo long as 
they are, in their turp, fupported by it; bnt both 
experience and reason fhcw us, that they have no 
force nor authority fufficient to maintain themfelves 
done, without fuck fupport. 

How, therefore, fhall we fblve this paradox ? And 
by what means is this member of our confUtution 
confined withm the proper limits ; fince, from our 
very conftitution, it muft neceilkrily have as much 
power as it demands, and can only be confined it- 
felf? Mow is this confiftentwtth our experience of 
human nature ? I aniWer, That the intereft of the 
body is here re&amed by the intereft of die by 
individuals, and that the houie of commons ftretchet 
not its power, becaufe fuch an ufurpation would be 
contrary to the intereft of the majority of ita mem^ 
ben. The crown has fb many offices at its difpo- 
fal, that, when aflifted by the honeft and difinterefi* 
ed part of the houfe, it will always command the 
refolutions of the whole ; fo far at leaft, as to pre* 
ferve the ancient conftitution from danger. We may, 
'therefore, give to this influence what name we pleafe ; 

« 

we may call it by the invidious appellations of cor* 
ruptiou and depivdenu ; but (bme degree and fbme 
^ind of St are infeparable from the very nature of 
the GonftitutioD, and neceilary to the prefervation of 

ear mixed government* 

Instead 
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Instead then of affertlng * abibkitely, that the 
depciideacc of parliament, in every degree, is an 
infringement of British Hberty, the country-party 
had better have made ibme conccffions to their ad- 
verfaries, and have only examined what was die pro- 
per degree of this dependence, beyond which it be- 
caiDC dangerous to liberty. But fuch a moderation 
is not to be e]q>c£bd of party-men of any kind. 

Afier t conceffion of this nature, alf declamation muft 
be abandoned ; and a ferious calm enquiry into the 
proper degree of court inflaencey and parliamentary 
diependence woild have been e^yeAed by the rea* 
dcrs* Aid the' the advantage, in fuch a contro- 
rtrfyt night poflibly remain to the country-party ; 
y«t the victory would not be fo compleat as they 
wiftt for* nor wonid a true patriot have given an en> 
tiro loofe to Us zea], for fear of running matters 
imo a CDQtrary extreme> by dimini(hing too f far the 

♦ See Difirfatfon en Parties, throughout. 

•f By that infutrnt of tbt crown, which I would juftify, I 
mun only, that arifing from the offices and honours which 
•rt aC the difpofal of the crown. As to priyate bribery, it may 
be ooaftdfred ia the &me light as tlie pra^ice of empkyiog 
fptcf, which is Scarce juftlfiable in a good minifter, and is ia- 
famous in a bad one : 6u^ to be a fpy, or to ^ corrupted, is 
always infamous under all miniitrief, and is to be regarded 
as a fhamelefs proftitution. Polybius judly efleems the pe- 
cuniary infltience of the fenate and cenfors to be one of the 
regular and cohftttutional weights, which preferved the balance 
of the RoMAM government* Lib. 6. pap. 15. 

£ 4. inAuence 
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influence of the crown. It was, therefore, thought 
beil to deny, that this extreme could ever be dan-^ 
gerous to the conflitution, or that the crown could 
ever have too little influence over members of par- 
liament. 

All queflions concerning the proper medium be- 
tween any two extremes are very diflicult to be de- 
cided ; both becaufe it is difficult to find-^ 'wgtJs pro- 
per to fix this medium, and becaufe the good and 
Sil, in fuch cafes, run fo gradually into each other, 
as even to rende^^our fentiments doubtful and un- 
certain. But there is a peculiar difliculty in the pre^ 
fent cafe, which would embarrafs the moft knowing 
and moft impartial examiner. The power of the 
crown is always lodged in a Angle perfon, dthar 
king or minifter; and as this peribn ^may have ei^- 
ther a greater or lefs degree of- ambitiony capacity, 
courage, popularity or fortune, the power, which is 
too great in one hand, may become too little in 
another. In pure republics, where the power is 
diib-ibuted among feveral aflemblies or fenates, the 
checks and controuls are more regular in their ope - 
ration ; becaufe the members of fuch numerous af- 
femblies may be prefumed to oe always nearly equal 
in capacity and virtue ; and 'tis only their numbei** 
riches, or authority, which enter into confideration- 
But a. limited monarchy admits not of any fuch (la- 
bility ; nor is it poflible to alfign to the crown 

fuch 
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fuch a determinate degree of power, as wil]« in every 
handy form a proper counter-balance to the other 
parts of the confutation. This is an unavoidable dif- 
advantage, among the many advantages, attending 
that (pedes of government. 
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Whether (he £ m r i s h Govje r k m e ^ t inclines more 
to Absolute Monarchy) or to a RfiPUBi.19. 

IT aiSbrd? a viol^iut prejudice agsunft almoft every 
fcience, that no prudent man, however fure of 
his prin(;iples> dares prophefy concerning any event, 
er foretell the ren^ote confequences of things. A- 
phyiician wtU not venture' to prooopnce concerning 
the coi^itioB of his patient a fortnight'or fnondi af ^ 
ter : And ftill*lefs dares a politician foretel the fitna- 
cion of public affairs a few years hence. Har: ring- 
ton thought himfelf fo fure of his general principle, 
That the Mance i>f fon.ver defends on that of propaytj^ 
that he ventured' to pronounce it impoflible ever to re- 
eftablifh monarchy in England : But hi$ book waa 
fcarce publifhed when the king was reilored : and we 
fee that monarchy has ever (ince fubfided upon the 
bxxit footing as before. « Notwith^nding this ua^ 
liicky <t»ampl^* I wjU vcnriire to exanine a veiy im. 

E 6 portant 
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portant queftion, «viz. Whether the British govern^ 

ment inclines more to ahfolute monarchy ^ or to a republic ; 

and in nuhich of thefe fwojpecies of go'vernnuntit woiil 

moft frohahly terminate F As there feems not to be 

any great danger of a fudden revolution either way, 

I fhall at Icaft efcape the fhame attending my teme- 
rity, if 1 fhould be found to have been miilaken. 

Thos e who aflert. That the balance bf our go- 
vernment inclines towards abfolute monarchy, may 
fupport their opinion by the following reafons. That 
property has a^reat influence on power cannot pof- 
fibly be denied ; but yet the general maxim, That the 
balance of one depends on the balance of the other ^ mud 
be received with feveral limitations. 'Tis evidenfi 
that much lefs property in a fingle hand will be able 
to counter-l^alance a greater property in feveral hands ; 

not only.becaufe it is difficult to make* many perfons 
combine in the fame views and meafures i but alfo be- 
caufe property, when united, caufes much greater dc- 
pendance, than the fame property, when difperfed. Afi 
hundred peribns, of looo/. ayeara-piece, canconfwne 
all their income, and no body fliall ever be the better 
for them', except their fervants arid tradefmen, who 
-juftly regard their profits as the produfl of their own 
labour. But a man pofTefTed of ioo,ooo7. a year, 
if he has cither any generofity, or any cunning, may 
create a great ^ependarfce by obligations, and ftill a 
. , - . : greater 
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greater by expedadons. Hence we may obferve, that 
in ^1 (rte governments any fubjed exorbitantly rich 
has always created a jealoafy, even tho' his riches 
bore no manner of proportion to the riches of the 
ftate, Crassus's fortunes if I remember well, a* 
mounted only to about * iixteen hundred thouiand 
pounds in our money; and yet we find, that> tho' his 
genius was nothing extraordinary, he was able, by 
means of his riches alone, to counter-balance, during 
his life-time, the power of Pompey as well as that 
of Cjesar, who afterwards became mafter of the 
world. The wealth of the Medic is made them 
mailers of Florence ; tho', 'tis 'probable, it was 
very inconiiden^ble, compared to the united proper- 
ty of that opulent republic. 

These conilderations are apt to make one enter* 
tain a very magnificent idea of the British fpirit 
and love of liberty ; fince we could maintain our free 
government, during fo many centuries, againll our 
fovereigns, who, befides the power and dignity and 
majefly of the crowii, have always been pofleffed of 
much more property than any fubjedl has ever en- 
joyed in any commonwealth. But it may be faid^ 
that this fpirit, however great, will never be able to 
fupport itfelf againU that immenfe property, which ia 

* As intersftia Rom is, was higher than vrith ms^ this might 
yield above ioo,opo A a year. 

now 
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now lodged in the king, and which is ftili incresfiag. 
Upon a moderate computation, there are near three 
millions at At difpofal of the crown. The ciril lift 
aitoonnts to near a million ; the coUedion of aH taxes 
to another million ; and the employments in the army 
and navy, together with eccleliaflical preferments, to 
above a third million : An enormous fum, and what 
may fairly be computed to be more than a thirtieth 
part of the whole income and labpur of theking* 
dom* When we add to this immenfe property, the 
iacreaiing luxury of the nation, oar prooenefs to c<h* 
vf^Kion, together with the great power and preroga- 
tives of the crown, and the command of fuch aome- 
rous military forces, there is no one but mud de^air 
of being able, without extraordinary eiForts, to fup- 

jport otDr kee government much kmger undo* all thefe 
diladvaBtages. 

• * • 

Oh the other hand, thofe who maintain, that the 
hy9& of the B&itxsh government le^ns towards a xo- 
ffublic, may fupport their gpinion by very ^cious 
arguments. It may be faid, that tho* this immenfe 
property in the crown, be joined to the dignity of firft 
magiftrate, c nd to many other legal powers and pre- 
rogatives, which ihould naturally give it a 'greater in- 
fluence ; yet it redly becomes Icfs dangerous to li- 
berty upon that very account. Were Britain a re- 
public, and were any pitvite mail poffeired of a rpve- 

nuci a third, or even a tenth part as large as that oif 

• ■ * 

the 
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thecrovm^ be wooldveiyjiiftly cxdtejealoiify; be-- 
canie he wodd infidliUy haie great RBthorky in the 
goremment : And iitdi an irregular authority, not 
avowed by the kwt, is always more dangerous than 
a moch greater authority, which is derived from them* 
A * man poflefled of ufurped power, can (et no 
bounds to his preten£ons ; His partizans have liberty 
to hope for every thing in his favour : His enemies ' 
provoke his ambition, with his fears, by die violence 
of their oppofition : And the government being 
thrown into a ferment, every corrupted humour in 
the ftate naturally gathers to him. On the contrary, 
a legal authority, tho* very great, has always feme 
bounds, which terminate both the hopes and preten^ 
Aons of the peribn pofiefled of it : The laws miift 
have provided a remedy againft its excelTes : Such aft 
eminent magkbrate has much to fear, and little to 
hope firom his ufurpations : And as his legal autho- 
rity is quietly fubmitted to, he has finall temptation 
and fmall opportunity of extending it farther. Be* 
£des, it happens, with regard to ambitious aims and 
projeds, what may be obferved with regard to fedU 
of philoibphy and religion. A new fed excites fuch 
a ferment^ and is both oppofed and defended with 
fiich vehemence, that it fpreads always fafler, and 

^ Omne wmHi }mnmtfi baitt fue ftumd m m ffoitpat m m ^tOp 
ttdCaoMWVLLtotbf prtfitatDaBkii.SB»]rau ^ 

multiplies 
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multiplies its partizans with greater rapidity, than 
anj p)d eftabliQied opipion, recommended by tke. 
fan6Uoa of the laws and of antiquity. Such is the. 
nature of novel ty, that where any thing pleafes it 
becomes doubly agreeal^e, if new ; but if it dif*- 
pleafes> it is doubly di{pleafing> upon that very ac* 
count* . And> in moft cafes, the violence of enemies 
is favourable to wbitious proje£ts> a$ well as the zeal, 
of partizans. . , ' . 

It may farther be faid, that tho' men be very 
much governed by intereft; yet even intereft itfelf, 
and all human affairs are entirely governed by opinion. 
Now, there has been a very fudden and a very fen- 
fible change in the opinions of men within thefe laft 
jRfty years by the progFefs of learning and of liberty. 
Moft people, in this ifland, have divefted themfelves 
of all fuperftitious reverence to names and authority : 
The clergy have much loft their credit : Their pre- 
tendons and dodhines have been ridiculed ; and even 
religion can fcarce fupportitfelf in the wdrld; The 
mere name of king commands little relpeft ; and to 
talko/ a king as GOD*s vicegerent on earth, or to 
give him any of thofe magni^dent titles, which for- 
merly dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter in 
«very one. Tho* the crown, by means of its large 
jevenue, may maintain its authority in times of tran- 
quility, upvm private interf^ft and influence; yet as 
theic^ &6«k -or cwvulfion muft break all thefe in- 
,:.i'.iiU terefb 
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terefts to pieces, the kingly power, being no longer 
fuppcrted by the fettled principles and opinions of 
men, will imniediately diiTolve. Had men been in 
the fame difpoiidon at the re*voiutt(m, as th^ are at 
prefent, monarchy, would have run a great rifque of 
being entirely loft in this iiland. 

Durst I venture to deliver my own fentimcnta 
amidft thefe oppolitc arguments, I would aflert, that 
unle(s there happen fome extraordinary convulfion, the 
power of the crown, by means of its large revenue, is 
rather u|>on the increafe ; tho', at the fame time I own* 
that its progrefs feems very flow, and ahhoft iofen- 
iible. The tide has run long, and with (bme rapi- 
dity, to the iide of popular government, and is jufi 
beginning to turn towards monarchy. 

'Ti • weU known- that cfineiy government mnfl come 
to a period^ and that death is unavoidable to the po* 

litical as well as to the animal body. But, as one 
kind of death may be preferable to another, it may 
be enquired, Whether it be more defirable for the 
British coitflitution to terminate in a popular go- 
vernment, or in abfolute monarchy ? Here 1 would 
declare frankly, that tho' liberty be infinitely pirefer- 
able to flavery, inalmoft every cafe; yet I fliould 
much rather wifh to fee an abiblute monarch than a 
republic in this ifland. For, let us confider, what 
kind of republic we have reafbn to expert; The 

queflion 
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<|U€flion is not concerning any * fine imaginary it:|mb« 
Ucy of which a mfta may ibria a plan in hk clo&t. 
There is no donbr^ bnt a popular goremiBene may 
be imagined more perfeii than, abiblnte monafdiyi or 
even than osr pre^t confutation. But what reaibii 
have we to expert that aoy fnch government will 
ever be eflablifhed in Britain, upon the difToliuion 
of our monarchy? If any iingle perfon acquire 
power enough to take our conftitution to pieces^ and 
put it up a-new, he ii really an folate monarch; 
and we have had already an inilance of tbi« kind* 
iiifficient to convince us, that fuch a peribn will never 
refign his power, or eilablifh any frtt government 
Matters, therefore, muft be trufled to their natural 
progrefs and operation ; and the hoofe of commons^ 
according to its preient cenffitadoDy muft bt the only 
legiflature ia fiich a pepakrgisvermnenti The in- 
conveniencicf , attending fuch a fituation of aibsrs^ 
prefent themfelves by thouiands. If the hoofe of 
commons^ in fuch a cafe, ever diflblves itfelf, which 
is not to be expedied, we may look for a civil war 
every eledUom If it continues itfelf, we fhall fuffer 
all the tyranny of a faction, fubdivided into new fac* 
tions. And as fuch a violent government cannot long 
(uh&lk,yc ihally at lail, after infinite convulfions, and 
civil wars, find repofe in abfolute monarchy, which 
it would have been happier for us to have eibbiiihed 
peaceably from the beginning. Abfolute monarchy^ 

therefore. 
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therefore^ is the eaflefl death, the true Euthanajia of 
the British confutation. 

Thus, if we have reafon to be more jealous of 
monarchy, becaufe the danger is more imminent from 
that quarter ; we have alfo reafon to be more jealous 
of popular government, becaufe that danger is more 
terrible. This may teach us a lefTon of moderaiioA 
in all our policicRl controverfies* 
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ESSAY X. 



Of Parties in General. 

OF all men, who diftinguifli themfelvcs by me- 
morable atchievcmcnts, the firft place of ho- 
nour feems due to Legislators, and founders of 
Hates, who tranfmit a fyftem of laws and inftitutions 
to fecure the peace, happinefs, and liberty of future 
generations. The influence of ufeful inventions in 
the arts and fciences may, perhaps, extend farther 
than thofe of wife laws, whofe eiFeds are limited both 
in time and place ; but the benefit arifing from the 
former is not fo fenfible as that which proceeds from 
the latter. (Speculative fciences do, indeed, improve 
the mind ; bat this advantage reaches only to a few 
perfons, who have leifure to apply themfelves to 
them. And as to prji&ical arts, which incfeafe the 
commodities and enjoyments of life, 'tis well known* 
that niens happinefs confifts not fb much in an abun- 
dance of thefe, as in the peace and fecurity with which 
•they poflefs them ; and thofe bleffings can only be de- 
lived from good government. Not to mention, that 
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general virtue and good morals in a ilate, which are 
fo requifite to happinefs, can never arife from the moft 
refined precepts of phflofophy, or even the fevereft 
injundions of religion ; but muft -proceed entirely 
from the virtuous education of the youth, the eSeCk 
of wife htws and inftitutions. I muft, therefore, pre- 
fume to differ from my lord Bacon in this particular^ 
and muft reg^ antiquity as fomewhat unjuft in its 
diftribution of honour, when it made gods of all the 
inventors of uiefiil arts, fudi as Ceres, Bacchus* 
i£scuLAPius ; and dignified leglftators, fuch as Ro- 
mulus andTHEsus, only with the appellation of 
demi-gods, and heroes. 

As much as legidators and founders of ftates ought 
to be honoured and refpefled ampng men, as much 
ought the founders of (p£ls and factions to be detefted 
and hated ; becaufe the influence of fadUons is di- 
redly contrary to that of laws. Fa^ions iubvert go- > 
vcmraent, render laws impotent, and beget the fierceft- 
ammofities among men of the fame nation, who ought 
'to give nfUtual affiftance and protedion to each other* 
And what ihouid render the founders of parties moi« 
odious is, the ditficalty of extirpating thefe parties, 
when once they have taken rife in any ftate. They 
naturally ^ropa§ate themfelves fbr masxy cenciirxes, and 
feldom end but by the total diflblutioa of that go- 
vernment, in which thpy are planted. They are» 
befides, feeds which grow moft pknufuUy in the rich* 

eft 
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dl foils ; airf tho* dcipotic governments be not en- 
^rely free from diem, ft raoft be confefled, that they 
rife more eafily, and propagate themfelves fafter in 
free governments, where they always infeft the Icgi- 
ilatttr^ itftlf, wkich alone could be able, by the Aeady 
applicaticm of rewards and puniihments, 10 ca'adicate 
diem. 

Factions or parties may be divided into Per- 
sonal and Real ; that is, into fadions founded on 
perfonal friendfhip or animoiity among thofe who 
compofe the fa£iions, and into thofe founded on fome 
real difference of fentiment or interefl. The reafon 
of this diilindtion is obvious, the' I mull acknow* 
kdge, that paxties are feldom found pare and unmixt» 
either of the one kind or the other. 'Tis oot often 
feen^ that a government divides into fadions, where 
theceisJio difoenceinthe views of theie fkdlions, either 
real or apparent, trivial ^ or material : And in thofe 
fiidioASf which are founded on the mod real and mod: 
material difference, there is always obferved to be a 
gmct deal <Dff peHbnal animofity or afFedion. But 
Qotwithfbmding this mixture, a j)arty may be denomi- 
nated either perfonal or real^ according to tihat prin- 
dple which is predominant, and is found to have the 
^c^tefl influence^ 



. %• 
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publios.. ^Qiuejy idomeiftic iqiMrwl i>ec6mes an ttSkk of 

tee. Love, vanity, emulation, any pafiion begets 

3 public 
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public dlvliiQn> as well as ambition and refentment* 
TheNERi and Bianchi of Florence, the Frb- ' 
Gosi and Adoemi of Genoa, the Colonessi and 
Or SIN I of modern Rome^ were parties of this kind* 

Mew have fuch a propenlity to divide into perfonal 
■fadionSy that the fmalleft appearance of real difference 
will produce them. What can be imagined- m^te 
trivial than the difference between one colour of livery 
and another in horfe-races ? Yet this difference be- 
got two moft inveterate fa6tions in the Greek em- 
pire, the Prasini and Veneti, who never fufpended 
their animoiities, till they ruined that unhappy go- 
'vemment. 

, We find in the Roman hiftory a very remarkable 
fadion betwixt two tribes, the Poll i a and Papiria» 
which continued for the fpace of near three hundred 
•years, and difcovered itfelf in their fuffrages at every 
'eledioii of magiftratfes ^. This fadion was the more 
: remarkable 

* A8 this hBi has notbe^i^ much obferved by antiquaries or 
politicians, X ihall deliver it in the words of the Roman hifto- 
rian* P(^«/»f Tusculanu$ cum conjugibus ac liberUKoMAU 
venit : Ea mnhitudo, vefte mutata^ & Jpecie reorum tribui circuit, 
•gtmbutfe omnium advolveni. Plus itaque mifericordia ad fctndt ntt* 
niam imfetrandamy fuam caufa ad crimen purgandum valuit^ Tri* 
bus omnei prater Polli^am, antiquarunt legm, Pollijs fen» 
-tentiafuit, pubera verbdriUM nicari, Irberos conjugefque fui corona 
lege beUi venire: Bdtmtriamfue .ejus iret I'vf culanxs in peen^ 

tarn 
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lemarkable, that it could continue for fo long a tradl 
ef time; even tho* it did not fpread atfelf, nor draw 
any of the other tribes into a fhare of the quarrel If 
mankind had not a flrong propenfity tofuchdiviflons, 
the indifference of the reft of the community inuft 
have fuppreffed this fooliOi aniniofity, that had not 
any aliment of new benefits and injuries^ of fym- 
pathy and antipathy, which never fail to take placey 
when the whole Hate is rent into two eq^ual fadions. 

Nothing is more ufual than to fee parties, which 
have begun upon a real difference, continue even 
after that difference is lofl. When men are once in- 
lifled on oppofite fides, they contra£l an affeftion to 
the perfbns with whom they are united, and an ani- 
xnofity againft their antagonifts : And thefe- paffiona 
they often tranfmit to their pollerity. The real dif. 
&rence between Guelf and Ghibbelline was long 
loft in Italy, before thefe fadlions were extinguiihed. 
The GuELFs adhered to the pope, the Gh ib bel- 
li ne.s to the emperor ; and yet the family of Sfor- 
8a, who Were in alliance with the emperor, tho* they 

Um atrocis auBorei manjiffe ad patris atattm conjiat ; nee quemm 
fuam fere fsrPoLLXA trxhu candidatum Pap tram ferre folitam 
T. LiviT, lib. 8. The Castelani and Nicolloti ire ' 
two inobbifli factions in Vvnxce, who frequently b»x toge- 
ther, and then lay afide their quarrels pxefently* 

Vol. !• F were 
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were GuELFS, being expelled Milan by the king* 
of France^ affiiled by JacomoTrivulzio and the 
Ghibbellines, the pope concurred~with the latter». 
and they formed leagues Avich the pope againft the 
emperor. 

Th e civil wars which arofe fome few years ago 
in Morocco, betwixt the blacks and tjuhttes^ merely 
on account of their complexion, are founded on a 

very pleaiant difference. We laugh at them ; but I 
believe, were things rightly examined, we ailbrd 
jnuch more occafion of ridicule to the Moors. For, 
what are all the wars of religion, which have pre- 
vailed in this polite and knowing part of the world ? 
They are certainly more abfurd than the Moorish 
civil wars. The difference of complexion is a fenfible 
and a real difference : But the difference about an ar- 
ticle of faith, which is utterly abfurd and unintel- 
ligible, is not a difference of fentiments, but only a 
difference of a few phrafes and exprefliOns, which one 
party accepts of, without underilanding them ; and 
the other refufes, in the fame manner. Befides, 1 60 
not find, that the ^vchites in Morocco ever impofed 
on the blacks any neceffity of altering their com- 
plexion, or threatened them with inquifltions and 
penal laws in cafe of obftinacy : Nor have the blacks 
been more unreafonable in this particular. But is a 

« Ljiwis xn, 

inaa% 



opinion, where he is able to form a real opi« 
more at his difpofal than his complexion ? And 
e be induced by force or fear to do more than 
Ad difguife in the one cafe as well as in the 



AL fa£lions may be divided into ^dions from 
•; from principle and from affeSion, Of all fac- 
thofe from intereil are the moft reafonable, and 
jft excufeble. Where two orders of men, fuch 
nobles and people, have a didinfl authority in 
srnment, which is not very accurately "balanced 
[odelled, they naturally follow adiilindt intereil: 
in we reafonably exped a difoent condudl from 
egree of felfifhnefs, which is implanted in hu- 
lature. It requires very great fkill in a legifla- 
prevent fuch factions ; and many philofophers 
■ opinion, that this fecret, like the grand elixir y 
'fetual motion^ may amufe men in theory, but can 

poflibly be reduced to pradice. In demotic go- 
lepts, indeed, fadUons often do not appear ; but 
are never the lefs re|l ; or rather, they are more 
md more pernicious, upon that very account, 
diftind orders of men, nobles and people, foU 
and merchants, have all a diHind intereft; but 
lore powerful oppreifes the weaker with impu. 
and without reMance ; which begets a feeming 
[oillity in fuch governments. 

F 2 Th^i^^ 
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THEitfi iias been an attempt to divide the iandei 
}and trending interefl in England ; but without fuccefi. 
The interefl of ^hefe two bodies is not really diilinft* 
and never will be /b, till our public debts increafe to 
fuch a degree, as to become altogether oppreflive and 
intolerable. 

Partjes from principles ^ efpecially abftraft Specu- 
lative principles, are known only to modern times^ 
and are, perhaps, the molt extraordinary and unac« 
countable phanomenony which has ever yet appeared 

in human affairs. Where different principles beget a 

contrariety of condudl, whiqh is the cafe with all dif- 
ferent political principles, the matter may be morie 

^a/lly explained. A man, who efleems the t;rue right 
of government to lie in one man, or one family, 
cannot eaiily agree with .his fellow citizen, who thinks 
that another man or family is poflefTed of this right. 
Each naturally wifhes that right may take place, ac- 
cording CO his own notions oi it. But where the dif* 
fe. ence of principles is attended with no contrariety 
of aftion, but each may follow his own way, without 
incerfering with his neighbour, as happens in all xt* 
ligious controverfies ; what madnefs, what fury qui 
beget fuch unhappy and fuch fatal diviiions \ 

Two men, travelling on the highway, the oae 
eafl, the other wefl,. can eafily pafs each other, if the 
way be broad enough : But two meoi re^foning upon 

oppifQic 
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ffppofite principles of religion, cannot fo eafily pa(s,' 
Without ihocking ; tho' one fhould think, that the 
way were alfo, in that cafe, faiHciently broad, ancf 
&at each might proceed, without interruption, in hisf 

own courfe. But fuch is the natofe of the human 
mind, that it-^ways takes bold of every mind that 
approaches it ; and as it is wonderfully fortified and 
corroborated by an unanimity of fentiments, fo is it 
ftocked and difturbed by any contrariety. Hence the 
eagernefs, which naoft people difcover in a difpute ;' 
and hence theii* impatience of oppoiitibh, even ih the 
jaod ijpecnlative and indifferent opinions. 

This principler however frivolous it may appear, 
feems to have been, the origin of all religious wars 
and divifions. But, as this principle is" univerfal in 
human nature, its cffedls would not have been con- 
fined to one age, and to one fedl' of religion, did it 
not there concur with 'other more accidental caufes, 
which raife it to fuch a height, as to produce the 
higheft mifery and devaftatlon. Moft religions of the 
ancient world arofe in the unknown ages of govern*, 
ment, when men were as yet barbarous and unin-^ 
firudled, and the prince, as well as peafant, was dif-- 
pofed to receive, with implicit faith, every pious taJe- 
or fidiion which was offered him. The magiflrate- 
embraced the religion of the people, and entering cor- 
dially into the care of facred matters, naturally ac- 
quired an authority in them, and united the eccleA* 

F 3 ;.flical 
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aftical with the civil power. Bat the Chrifticm rclf* 
gion arifing, while principles' diredly oppoiitte .to it 
were firmly eftabliflied in the polite part of the worlds 
who deipifed the nation that firfl broached this no^ 
velty ; no wonder, that in fuch circumftances, it was 
but little countenanced by the civil magiilrate, aod 
that the prieiihood were allowed to engrofs all the 
authority in the new fed. So bad a ufe did they 
xnake of this power, even in thofe early times»-tbat 
that the perfecutions; of Chriflianity may, perhaps* 
* in fartf. be afciibed to the violence in(Ulled by thciO; 

intoi 

^ I fay, in fart j For 'lis a vulgar error to imagine, that the. 

ancients were as great friends to toleration as the Engi.'X-^h or; 

Dutch are at prefent. The laws againft external fuperAitionj^. 

' amongft the Romans, ' were as ancient as the time of the 

twelve tables 3 and die Jews as weU as Ghristiams vi[er9. 

ibmetimes puniflied by them : tho% in general, thefe laws weie 

not rigoroufly executed. Immediately after the conqueft of 

OAULy'they forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the 

religion of the Drvips ; and this was a kind of perfecution* 

tn. about a century after this conqueft, the emperor, Claudius^T 

quite abolifhed that foperftJtion by penal laws ; which would 

have been a very grievous pcrfecution, if the imitation of the- 

ItoMAN manners had not, before-hand, weaned the Gaulj. 

ftem their • ancient prejudices, S m t on i u s in vita Ciaodii*. 

PtiNY afcribes the abolition of the Druid fuperftitions to Ti- 

akxxusy probably becaufe that emperor had taken fome ftept 

towardt rftoiaiiig them, (lib. jo. cap..i.) This is an in- 

fiance 
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ihto their followers. And tlie fame principles of 
prieflly government continuing, after Chri^ianity be- 
came the eftabHfhed religion, they have engendered a 
^irit of periecution, which has ever iince been tl\e 
poiibn of human ibciety, . and the fource of the mod 
inveterate fadions in every government. Such fac- 
tions, therefore, on the part of the people, mayjuftly 
be efteemed faftions of principle : bat, on the part of 
the priefls, who are the prime movers, they arc really. 
&dions of iuterefi. 

There is another caufe (befide the authority of 
Ae priefls, and the feparation of the ecclefiaftical and 
civil powers) which has contributed to render Chris* 
TEjiDOM the fcene of religious wars and divi(ions« 
Religions, that arife in ages totally ignorant and bar- 
barous, coniifl mofUy of traditional tales and fidions, 
which may be very different in every fe6t, without be- 
Hjg contrary to each other; and even when they are 
contrary, every one adheres to the tradition of his 
own iedt, without much reafoning or difputation.. 

ftance of the ufual caution and moderation of the Romans ia- 
foch cafes ; and very different from their violent and fanguinary. 
siethod of treating the Cbrifiians. Hence we may entertain a 
fiiipicion, that thofe furious perfecotions of Chriftianity were, 
in ibme meafure, owing to the imprudent seal and bigotry of 
the firft propagators of that fe£l ; and Ecclefiaftical hiilory af- 
fiardt usmany reafons to confirm this fufpicion* 

E 4, But 
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But as philofophy was widely fpread over tlie worH'^ 
at the time when Chriftianity arofe, the teachers of 
the new fe6l were obhged to form a fyftem of fpeca- 
lative opinions ; to divide, with Tome accuracy, theiF 
articles of faith ; and to explain, conrnient, confute^, 
and conilrm with all the fubtihy of argument and fci^ 
ence- From hence naturally arofe keennefs in diC 
pute, when the chriflian religion came to be fplit in-- 
to new divifions and herefies : And this keennefs aH 
fi/led the priefts in their pernicious policy, of beget- 
ting a mutual hatred and antipathy among their de- ^ 
Juded followers. Sedb of philofophy, in the ancient 
world, were more zealous than parties of religion j 
but in modern times, parties of religion are more fu- 
rious and enraged than the moft cruel factions which, 
ever arofe from interefl and ambition. 

I HAVE mentioned parties from offeSiion as a kind* 
©f /W parties, befide thofe from inter eft 2Si^ principle. 
By parties from aifedlion, I underlland thofe which 
are founded on the diiFerent affedlions of men to- 
wards particular families and perfons, whom they de- 
frre to rule over them. Thefe parties are often Very ^ 
violent ; tho', I muft own, it is fomewhat unaccoimN 
able, that men fhould attach themfelves fo ftrongly 
to perfons, with whom they are no way acquainted, 
whom perhaps they never faw, and from whom they 
never received, nor can ever hope for any favour. 
Yet this we find often to be the cafe, and evefi with: 

men,, 
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men, who, on other occafions, difcover no great ge^ 
nerofity of ipirit, nor are found to be eafily tranfported 
by friendfhip beyond their own intoreft. We are apt, 
I know not how, to think the relation betwixt us and 
oar fbvereign very clofe and intimate. The fplendor 
of majeily and power bellows an imponance on the 
fortunes even of a fingl^ perfbn. And when a man's 
good-nature gives him not this imaginary intereil, his 
ill-nature will, from ipite and* oppoiltion to perfons 
whofe icntiments are different from his own. 
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Ofthe Partiis of Great Britain. 

WERE the Br iTisH government propofed ay 
a fubjed of fpeculation to a fludioas man, he 
would immediately perceive in it a iburce of divi-^ 
(ion and party, which it would be almoft impoffible 
for it, under any adminiftration, to avoid. The juft 
balance between the republican and monarchical part 
of oar conftitution is really, in itfelf> fb extreme- 
ly delicate and uncertain, that when joined to mens 
j^affioas, and prejudices, *tis impoiUble but different 
opinions muft arife concerning it, even among per- 
Ibns of the bed underftanding. Thofe of mild tem- 
pers, who love peace and order, and deteft fedition 
and civil wars, will always entertain more favour* 
able fentimfints of monarchy, than men of bold an4 
generous fpirits, who are paffionate lovers of liber- 
ty, and think no evil comparable to fubjedion and.' 
flavcry. And tho* all reafonable men agree in ge- 
neral to prcferve our mixed governmeat j yet when. 
they come to particolai^, fbme will incline to truflf. 

E 6 ^^ 
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larger powers to the crown, to beftow oa it more* 
influence, and to guard againft its encroachments with 
lefs caution, than others who are terrified at the moft 
diftant approaches of tyranny and deipotic power. 
Thus are there parties of Principle involved in 
V the very nature of our conftitution* which may pro- 
perly enough be denominated thofe of * Court and 
Country. The ftrength and* violence of each of 
thefe parties will much depend upon the particular 
adminiftration. An admini. I ration may be fo bad, as 
to throw a great majority into the oppofition ;^ as a 
good adminiilratioii will reconcile to the court many 
of the moft paifionate lovers of liberty. But, how- 
ever the nation, may Hufluate betwixt tkem, the pac^ 

^ * Thefe words have become of general u(e, and therefore X 
ihall B^ploy them, without intendiht; to exprefs by them an 
univerfal blame of t!ie one party, or approbation of the othen 
The couit'party may, no doubt, on fome occafions confult befl 
the intereft of the country, and the country-party oppofe it* 
In like manner, the Roman parties were denominated 0^- 
timates and Populara-y and Cicero, like a true party-man^ 
<rlefines the Optimatis to be fuch as, in all their public con- 
duA, regulated themfelves by the Icntiments of the beft and 
vrorthieft of the Romans : Pre Sexth, cap, 45, The term 
of Countrymparty may afibrd a favourable definition or etymo- 
logy of the fame kind : But it would be folly to draw any 
argument from that bcad^ aad I have ao regard to St in employw 
40g thcle tenns* 

tiea 
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'^3 themlblves will always {uhM, Co long as we: 
are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But, befides^ this difierence of Fr/>rr/]^Zf, thoiepar« 
ties arc very much fomented by a difference of Ik* 
TBREST, without which they could ibarce ever be 
dangerous or violent. The crown will naturally be- 
How all its truft and power upon thofe, whofe prin-- 
^plesy real or pretended, are moil favourable to mo* 
narchical government; and this temptation will na-* 
Rurally engage them to go greater lengths* than^ their 
principles would otherwife carry them. Their an- 
tagoniftsy who are difkppointed in their ambitious 
aims, throw themfelves into the party whofe princi- 
ples incHne them to be moft jealous of royal powers- 
and naturally carry thofe principles to a greater length- 
than found politics^ will juflify. Thus, the Court and 
Country p&rxies, which are the genuine o0spring of 
6\e British government, are a kind of mixt parties, 
and are influenced both by principle and by interef^. 
The heads of the faftions are commonly moll govern^ 
ed by the latter motive; the inferior members of 
(hem by the former. I mull be underflood to moan 
this of perfons who Rave motives for taking party 
on any iide. For, to telMie truth, the greateH part 
are commonly men who a^ociate themfelves they 
know not why ; from example, from paiiion, from 
Mlenefs. But flill it- is requifite, that there be fome 
ibwcc of divifioiii either in principle or interefl ; 

othcf 
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oAetwife fuch perfons would not find parties^^ to whicHi 
they could aiTociate themfelves* 

As to ecclefiaftical parties ; we may obferve, that, 
in all ages of the world, priefts have been enemies 
to liberty*, and 'tis certain, that this fleady conduft. 
of theirs mail have been founded on £xt reafons of 
intereft and ambition^ Liberty of thinking, and of e^t- 
prefling our thoughtSj^ is always fatal to priefUy power^ 
and to thofe pious frauds, on .which it is commonly, 
founded ; and, by an infallible connexion, which pre- 
vails among every fpecies of liberty, this privilege can 
, never be enjoyed, at Icaft, has never yet been enjoyed, , 
but in a free government. Hence it mull happen, in. 
£uch a government as that of Britain, that thcL 
eftablifiied clergy, while things are in their natural 
fituation, will always be of die Cfl«r/^party ; as, on 
the contrary, diflenters of all kinds will be of the 
Country-paity ; fince they can never hope for that 
toleration, which they Hand in need of, but by means 
of our free government. All princes, who have aim^ 
ed at delpotic power, have known of what impor- 
taoce it was to gain the eilabliihed clergy : M th« 
clergy, on their fide, have fhewn a great facility of 

• This propolition is true, notwithftanding, that in the earlf 
times of the English government, the clergy were thegreac 
tn'd principal oppofers of the crown : But,. at that time, their 
pofieiTions were fo ixBmenfely great,, that they compofed a confi- 
detable part of the proprietors of Engl amp, and in many coo- 
Ufta were dire^ rivals of tiie crown* ^ * 

enterixig 
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entering into the views of fnch princes f- Gusta- 
vvs Vaza was, perhaps^ the only ambitious mo«; 
narch^ that ever depreded the church, at the fame 
time, that he diicoorAged liberty. But the exorbi* 
tant power of the bifhops in Sweden, who, at that 
time, overtopped the crown, together with their at- 
tachment to a foreign family, was the reafba of his 
embracing foch an unufual fyftem of politics.. 

This obfervation concerning the propenfity of 
priefts to defpotic power, and to the government of 
a fingle perlbn, is not true with regard to one fed 
only. The Frejbittrian and Cahutnifih clergy in 
Holland were always profefTed friends to the fa- 
mily of Orange; as iht Arminiansy who were et 
teemed heretics, were always of the Louvestein 
fa£don, and zealous for liberty. But if a prince ha» 
the choice of both, 'tis eaiy to fee, that he will pre- 
fer the epilcopal to the prefbyterian form of go- . 
iremment, both becaufe of- the greater aiEnity be- 
tween monarchy and epifcopacy, and becaufe of the 
&cility which a prince finds, in fuch a government^ 
of ruling the clergy, by means of their ecclefiaftical 

i(bperiors(. 

-t*. Judaei fibi ipfi reges impofuere; qoi mobilitate Yiilgi ez« 
palfi, refumpta per arma dominatione ; fugas civium, urbium 
cverfioses, fhitmin, c<u^ttguni> parentum neces, aliaque folit^ 
icglbus ftufi, fuperfiitionem fovebant ; qiiia honor facerdotU fiiw 
jnansatnm potenti« aiTufiaebatur. Tacit. b{^ lib, 5, 

' X Poptiliimperiwi' juxta libeftetem : pnautomm dominate 
^t9« lUttdini propior efti Tacxti ^ih Ub^ 6. 

Ip 
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I^ we coniider the' firfl rife of parties in Eko*: 
:&AND, during the civil v/slts, we fhall find^ that it* 
was exa£tly conformable to this generiil theory^ and 
riiat the fpecies of government gave birth to thcfe 
parties, by a regular and infallible operation. The' 
ENGLisii conHitution, before that time, had lain in 
a' kind of confufion ; yet fo, as that the fubjefb poi^ 
fefled many noble privileges, which, tho* not, peN- 
haps, exaftly bounded ahd (ecured by law, were uoi- 
Terfally deemed, from long pofleffion, to belong ta 

iJiem as their birih-right. An ambitious, or rather' 
an ignorant, prince ait>fe, . who eftcemed all thefe pri- 
vileges to be concefSons of his predece/Tors, revo* 
cable at pleafure ; and, in profecution of this prin- 
ciple, he openly adlcd in violation of liberty, during 
the courfe of (everal years. NecefTity, at laft, coii- 
ffrained him to qall a parliament: the fpim oflU 
iierty arofe and fpread itfelf: The prince, teing 
without any fupport, was obliged to grant et^ery thing 
required of him : And his enemies, jealous and im- 
placable, fet no bounds to their pretenfions. Here- 
then began thofe contefts, in wKich it was nor woj^ 
4er, that men of that age Were divided into diffe- 
icnt parties; fince. even at this day^ the impartial 
are at a lofs to decide concerning the jpilice of the 
quarrel i The pretenfions of theparliaJment, if yield- 
ed to, broke thei balance of our conilitution, by ren* 
dering the government almoft intirely republican'. 
Jf not yielded tOj. ve werc^ pei^haps^ fiill in danger 

of 
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«f defpotic power, from die fettled principles and*, 
inveterate habits of the king, which had plainly ap« 
peared in every conceffion that he had been con* 
ftrained to make to his people. In this queftion, (o 
delicate and uncertain, men naturally fell to the fide 
which was mod conformable to their ufual princi« 
pies ; and thoCe, who were the moil paflionate fa- 
vourers of monarchy, declared for the king, as the 
zealous friends of liberty iided with the parliament* 
The- h(^es of fuccefs being nearly equal on both 
^dcs, intereft had no general influence in this con* 
tefl: So that Kound-Head and Cavalier were 
merely parties of principle ;. neither of which dif^ 
owned either monarchy or liberty ; but the former 
party inclined mod to the republican part of our 
government, and the latter to the monarchical. In. 
diis refpeft they may be confidered as court and, 
country-party enflamed into a civil war, by an un- . 
Happy concurrence of circumllances, and by the tur- 
bulent fpirit of the age. The commonwealth's men, 
and the partisans of defpotic power, lay concealed in 
both parties,, and formed but an inconfiderable part 
of them. 

The clergy had concurred with the king's arbf- 
trary defigns, according to their ufual maxims in fuch 
cafes: And, in return, were allowed to perfecute 
dieir adverfaries, whom they called heretics and fchif^ - 
taatics. The eiUbliihed clergy were epifcopal ; the- 
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non-conformifts prefbyterian : So that all things con*" 

curred to throw the former, without referve, into the 
king's party ; and the latter into that of the par- 
liament. The Ca'valiers being the court party, and 

die Round-heads the cpuntry-party^ the vinion was in- 
fallible between the former and the eftabliihed pre-- 
lacy, and between the latter and prefbyterian non- 
conformids. This union is fo natural, according to- 
the general principles of politics, that it requires- 
fome very extraordinary iituation of affairs to break, 
it. 

Every one knows the event of this quarrel; fa* 
tal to the king firfl, and to the parliament afterwards.. 
After many confufions and revolutions, the royal fa- 
mily was at laft reflored, and the government efla* 
blifhed on the fame footing as before. Charles IT;. 
was not made wifer by the example of his father ; 
but profecuted the fame meafures, tho' at firfl, with* 
morefecrecy and caution. New parties arofe, under 
the appellations of Whig and Tory^ which have con- 
tinued evjer fmce to confound and diflra£i our go* 
vernment. What the nature is of thefe parties, is,. 
perhaps, one of the mofl: dijEcuIt queftlons, which^ 
can be met with,, and is a proof that hidory may con- 
tain problems, as uncertain as any, which are to be 
found in the mod abflraft fciences. We have fecn 
the conduct of thefe two parties, during the courfe 
cf feventy years, in a vafl variety of circumdances, 

poireiled. 
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poAeiled of power, and deprived of it, during peace 
and during war : .Peribns, who profeA themfelves of 
one fide or other^ we meet every hour, in company^ 
in pur p]eafure^ in oar ierious occupations : We our- 
ielves are conftrained,. in a manner, to take party ^ 
dnd living in a country of the higheft liberty, every 
one may openly declare all his fentiments and opi- 
Bions : And yet we are at a lofs to tell the nature, 
pretenfions, and principles pf the parties. The que- 
ftion is, perhaps, in itfelf, fomewhat difficult; but 
has been rendered more fo, by the prejudice and vio- 
lence of party. 

. . ■ ... ' 

When we compare the parties of Whio and 

Tory, to thofe of Round-head and Cavalier, 
the ipoft ohvipas dijScrence, which appears betwixt 
them* confids in the principles oi paffwe ohtdiena^ 
and indefiofiklt rights which were but little heard o£ 
among the Cavaliers, but became the univerfal 
dbdrine, and were efleemed the true chara£leri(tic of 
a Tory, Were thefe principles puflied into their, 
moft obvious eonfequences, they imply a formal re*- 
jiQDciation of all our liberties, and an avowal of ab- 
Iblnte monarchy ; fince nothing can be a greater ab- 
furdity than a limited power, which muft not be re- 
iifted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as: 

* 

the mofl rational principles are often but a weak 
counterpoife to padion; 'tis no wonder, that thefe 
abford principles^ /«^f />/?/, according to a celebrat- 

td 
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ed • author, to Jhock the common fenje of a HotT iiT- 
TOT or Samoieds; were fbtind tx)6 weak for that* 
etfed. The Tories, as men, were cfnemies" to op^' 
preffion; and alfo as Enolishxten', they were ehiji 
mies to defpodc power. Their zeal for liberty, was, 
perhaps, lefs fervent than that of their antagonifts ; but' 
was fufEcient to make them forget alltheir general prin- 
•iples, when they faw themfelves openly* threatened* 
with a fubverfion of the antient government'. From? 
thefe fentimenfs arofe the ren)o!ution ; an evenf of 
jiiighty cOnfequence, and the firmed foundation of 
British liberty. The condud of the Tories, dari^ 
nig that event, and after it, will afford us a true infight^ 
into the nature of that party. 

In the Jirft place, THey. appear to have hsd the 
fentiments of true Britoits in their 'a^6l;ion8 t<>» 
Eberty, and in their determined refblution nt>t tot^ 
fhcrifice it to any abftra6l principles whatfoe\er, or to? 
any imaginary rights of princes. This part cf their 
charafter might juftly have been doubted of before: 
the revolution} from the obvious tendency of thcin 
avowed principles, and from their great compliancesf 
with a court, which made little fecret of its arbitrary 
defigns* The revoltethn^ Ihewed them to have been,, 
in this reipedy nodiingbut a genuine court-fartVy fuch 
as might be- expedled in a British government:' 
That is. Lovers of liberty y hut greater lovers of ma-* 

narchy.- 
♦ DiiTertation on parties, httter zd. 
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narchy. Jt jnuft, however, be confe/Ted, that they 
.carried their Bionarchical principles furchery even ia 
pradice, but more fo in theory, than was, in any de» 
gree, confident with a limited government. 

'Secondfyy Neither their prindples nor affedtions 
(Concurred, entirely or heartily, with the fettlement 
;]nade ^t the revolution, or with that which has fince 
itaken place. This part of their charafier may feem 
contradiflory to the former; fince any other fettle- 
ment, in thofe cirpumftances of the nation, muft pro* 
bably have been dan^roirs, if not fatal to liberty. 
But the beiJ't of man is made to reconcile contradic- 
■tions ; and this contradidion is not greater than .that 
tbetwixt paffivt obedience y and the refiflance employed 
at the re*volution, A Tory, therefore, fince the revo^ 
lution, may be defined in a few words^ to be a Jo^er 

of monarchy y tho^ ^without abandoning liberty ; and a 
partizan 0/ the family £^ Stuart. As a V/hig may 
be defined to be a lo<ver of liberty , tho^ Without re-* 
nouncing monarchy ; and a friend to the fej!ement in 
the Protestant //V*. 

THESfi 

* The author above cited has aflerted, that the bxal dif- 
tin£Hon betwixt Whig and Tory was loft at tht revolution, 
pad that ever fiace they have continued to be mere ptrfinal par- 
ties, like the Guxlfs and Gibbelines, after the emperors 
had loft all authority in Italy. Such an opinion, were it 
•jcccived, would turn our whole hiftory iato an scAigmsu 

I /hall 
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These difFerent views, with regard to the fetde- 
ment of the crown, were accidental, but natural ad- 

ditiorft 

I {hall firft mention, as a proof of a real diftin£lion betwixt 
tbefe parties, what every- oae may hare obferved or heard con- 
cerning the condu£l and converfation of all his friends and ac- 
quaintance on both fides. Have not the Tories always bore 
an avowed afFeftion to the family of Stuart, and have not 
their adveriaries always oppofed with v^our the fucceffioo ef tbtt 

^mily ? 

The Tory principles are confefledly the moft favourable ta 
monarchy. Yet the tories have almoft always oppofed the court 
thefe fifty years ; nor were they cordial friends 'ltd King Wil- 
.<.XAM, even when employed by him. Their q^iarrel, there- 
fere, cannot be fuppofed to have lain with the throne, but with 
the perfon who fat on it* 

They concurred heartily with the court during the four laft 
years of Queen Akn£« But is any one at a lofs to find the 
^reafon ? 

The fucceffion of the crown in the British government 
is a point of too great confequence to be abfolutely indifferent to 
perfons who concern themfelves, in any degree, about the for-' 
tune of the public ; much lefs can it be fuppofed, that the To- 
« Y party, who never valued themfelves upon moderation, could 
maintain a ftoical indifference in a point of fuch importance* 
Were they, therefore, «ealous for the houfe of Hanover? Or 
was there any thing that kept an oppofite zeal from openly ap- 
pearing, if it did not openly appear, but prudence, and a fenfe of . 

decency ? 
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^tions to the principles of the court and country par- 
ties^ which are the genuine parties of the British 
government. A paffionate lover of monarchy is apt 
to be difpleafed at any change of the fucceflion ; at 
iavoaring too much of a commonwealth : A paffion- 
ate lover of liberty, is apt to think that every part of 
the government ought to be fubordinate to the inter- 
efts of liberty* Tis however remarkable, that tho' 
the principles of Whig and Tory were both of them 
of a compound nature ; yet the ingredients, which 
predominated in both, were not correfpondent to each 
other. A Tory loved monarchy, and bore an af- 
fedUon to the family of Stuart ; but the latter af- 
fection was the predominant inclination of the party. 
A Whig loved liberty, and was a friend to the fet- 

'TiS monftroui to fee an eAabliihed epifcopal clergy in declared 
cppofition to the court, and a non-conformift prefbyteriaa 
clergy in conjun^on with it. 'What could have produced fuch 
an unnatural conduA in both? Nothing, but that the former 
efpoufed monarchical principles too high fijr the prefent fcttle- 
ment^ which is founded on principles of liberty : And the lat* 
ter, being afraid of the prevalence of thofe high principles, ad- 
hered to that party, from whom they had reafon to expeA liber- 
ty and toleration. 

The different conduct of the two parties, with regard to fo- 
reign politics, is alfo a proof to the fame purpofe. Holland 
has always been moft favoured by one, and France by the 
other. In ihort, the proofs of this kind feem fo palpable and 
evident, that *ti»«lmoft necdlefs to collet them. 

tlement 
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element in the PROTESTANT'Jine; but the love oT 
liberty was prdfeiTedly his predominant inclination. 
The Tor IKS have frequently adled as republicans, 
where either policy or revenge has engaged them to 
that condud ; and there was no one of that paftty^ 
M^hOy upon the fupj)ofition, that he was to be difap- 
|)ointed in his views with regard to the fucceflioo, 
-would not have defircd to impofe the ftridleft limita* 
lions on the crown, and to bring our form of govem- 
xnent as near republican as poffible, in order to de- 
prefs the family, which, according to his apprchen* 
fion, fucceeded without apy juft title. The Whici^ 
'tis true, have alfo taken fteps dangerous to liberty,' 
under colour of fecuring the fucceflion and fettlement 
of the crown, according to their views : But as the 
body of the party had no palTion for that fucceflion, 
otherwife than as the means of fecuring liberty, they 
have been betrayed into thefe fleps by ignorance or 
frailty, or the interefls of their leaders. The {vlcccC- 
iion of the crown was, therefore, the chief point with 
the Tories; the fecurity of our liberties with the 
Whigs. Nor is this feeming irregularity at all dif- 
ficult to be accounted for, by our prefent theory. 
Court and country parties are the true parents of Tory 
and Whig. But *tis almofl impoffible, that the at- 
tachment of the court party to monarchy fhould not 
degenerate into an attachment to the monarch ; there 
being fo clofe a connexion between them, and the lat- 
ter being fo much the more natural obje^. How 

eafily 
8 
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etfily does the worlhip of the divinity degenerate into 
a worfhip of the idol ? The connexion is not fo great 
betwijct liberty* the divinity of the old country party 
or Wu£G8y and any monarch or royal family; noi is 
it Q) realboable to ibppoie, that in that party, the wor- 
ihip can be fo eaiily transferred from the one to the 
other* Tho* even that would be no great miracle. 

'Tis difficult to penetrate into the thoughts and 
ibtiments of any particular man ; but 'tis aimed im- 
poflible to diilinguiih thofe of a whole party, where it 
often happens, that no two perfbns agree precifcly in 
the fame maxims of condu^ Yet I will venture to 
affirm, that it was not fo much principle, or an 
opinion of Indefeafible right, which attached the 
Tor:u6 to the ancient royal family, as affectioN) 
or a ccatain love and efteem for their peribos. The 
famecaufe divided England formerly between the 
bouies of York and Lancaster, and Scotland 
between the fkmihes of Bruce and Baliol ; in ah 
age» when political diiputes were but little in fafhion, 
and when polidcal principles mufl of courfe have had 
but Htt'le Jniioence on mankind. The doctrine of 
paffive obedience is fo abfurd in itfelf, and fo oppofite 
to oar liberties, that it feems to have been chiefly left 
to pnlpit-dedaimers, smd to their deluded followers 
among -the vulgar. 'Men of better fenfe were guided 
by ajfe^9n ; and as 40 the leaders of this party, 'tis- 
probaUe, iihaX iiH4nft was their chief motive, and 

Vol. I. G that 
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that they aded more contrary to their private fenti-, 
Qients, than the leadera of the opposite party.. Tho* 
'tis almoft impoflible to maintain with zeal the right of 
any per(bn or family, without acquiring a good^will- 
to them, and changing the principle into affeSion ; yet 
* this is lefs natural to people of an elevated flation and 
liberal education, who have had full opportunity of 
observing the wcaknefs, folly, and arrogance of mo • 
narchs, and have found them to be nothing ifupcrior^ 
if not rather 'inferio' to the' reft of mankind. The 
snterefi, therefore, of being heads of a party ddei of-' 
ten, with fuch people, fupply the place both of prin- 
ciple and affeStion, 

Some, who will not ventin-e to aiTert, that the rea^- 
difierence betwixt Whig. and Tory was loft at the' 
revolutions feem inclined to think, that the difierence 
is now abolifhed, and that affairs 'are fo far returned to 
their natural ilate, that there are at prefent no other pa^ 
ties amongft us but court and countrj ; that is, men^' 
who by intereft or principle, are attached either to mo-, 
narchy or to liberty. It muft, indeed, be confeU, that 
the Tory party feem, of late, to have decayed much, 
in^their numbers ; fUll more in their zeal ; and I xQay ' 
venture to fay, ftill more in their credit and authority.. 
There are few men of knowledge or learning, at leaft, 
few philofophers, £nce Mr. Locke has wrote, who 
would not be aihamed to be thought of that jMurty ;. 
gild in. almoft all companies the name of o;.i> W a i o 

3 " 
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is mentioned as ah unconteflable appellation of honour 
and dignity. Accordingly, the enemies of the mi- 
niftry, as a reproach, call the courtiers the true To- 
RiEs; and as an honour, denominate the gentlemen 
in the oppofititm the true Wh i gs. The Tor i e s have 
been fo long obliged to talk in the republican flile, 
that they feem to have made converts of themielyes 
by their hypocrify, and to have embraced the fenti- 
ments, as well as language of their adverlaries. There 
arc, however, very confiderable remains of that par- 
ty in England, with all their old prejudices ; and a 
proof, that court and country are not our only par- 
ties, is, that almofl all the di/Tenters fide with the 
court, and the lower clergy, at lead, of the church of 
^NGLA ND, with the bppofition. This may convince 
us, that fome byafs dill hangs upon our conftitution, 
fome extriniic weight, which turns it from its natural 
courfe, and caufes a confufion in our parties. 

I SHALL conclude this fubjed with obferving, that 
we never had any Tories in Scotland, according 
to the proper figniflcation of the word, and that the 
diviiion of parties in this country was really into 
Whigs and Jacobites. A Jacobite i^ems to be 
a Tory, who has no regard to the conflicution, but 
is either a zealous partizan of abfblute monarchy, or at 
leafl willing to facrifice our liberties to the obtaining the 
fucceffion in that family to which he is attached. The 
reaibn of the diiierence betwixt England and Scot« 

G 2 LAND^ 
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I.AIID, I take to be ;this : Political and rdigkmt c 
viiions in the latter couDtry, Have been, fiace the f 
'vaJutiofif regnlarly correfpondent to each other. 11 
PnESBYTEaiAJNs wcrc all Wh I OS without exce; 
tion : Thofc who favoured efifi9pacy, of the opf>oit 
party. And as the clergy of the latter fsGt we 
turned out of their churches at the re'volutiou, they lu 
DO modye for making any compliances with the g< 
vemment in their oaths, or their fiarms of prayers, bi 
openly avowed the higheft principles of their pait) 
whidi is the caufe, why their followers have bee 
more violent than dieir brethren of the Tory pMi 

in EtfGLAKD *• 

* Some of the opinions, deliyered.in thefe EiTays, with n 
gard to the public tranfa£llons in the laft century, the anthe 
on more accurate examination, found oecafion to retrad in fa 
Bijbry of G^z AT Britain. And as he would not enflti 
himielf to t)ie fyflems of either party, neither would he fttb 
his judgment by his own preconceived opinions and principles 
Aor is he aihamed to acknowledge his miftakes. 
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Of SuFEfcsTiTWN and Enthusiasm^ 

CJ^HA T thi corruption of the btfi things produca th$ 
'^ worftt is grown into a maxim, and is commonly 

proved, among other inibmcesr by the pernicious ef- 

k&A t>{/upi^Jt:t4M and tnthufia/m^ the corruptions of 

true religioa* 

Ti»8S two 4>€cies of falfe religion, tho' both per« 
ittdoos, are yet of a very different, and even of a con. 
Ifaiy nature. The mind of man is fubjeft to certain 
vnacceuatable terrors and apprehenfions, proceeding 
cither firomthe unhappy ^tuation of private or public 
afeyn^ from ill health, from a gloomy and melan- 
dMy dirp<^tion, or from the concurrence of all 
thcfe Qrcumftancet. In fucha date of mind, infinite 
Mknown evils are dreaded from unknown agents; 
and where real olijeds of terror are wanting, the foulf 
a^ve ta its own prejudice, and foftering its predomi* 
nant indination, finds imaginary ones, to whofe 
power and malevolence it fets no limits. As dieie 
eneiiiies are entirely invifible and unknown, the me- 
Hlods taken to appeafe them are equally nnacconnt- 
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able, and con/id in ceremonies, obfervances, mortifi. 
cations, facrifices, prefents, or in any pradice, how- 
ever abfurd or frivolous, which either folly or kna- 
very recommends to a blind and terrified credulity. 
Weaknefs, fear, melancholy, t-gether with igno- 
rance, are, therefore, the true fources of Super- 

STITIOr. 

But the mind of man is alfb ful:je£l to an unac- 
countable elevation and prefumption, proceeding 

from profperous fuccefs, from luxuriant health, from^ 
Itrong fpirits, or from a boU and confident difpofi-* 
tion. In fuch a ftate of mind, the imagination fwcHr 
with great, but confufed conceptions, to which no 
fublunary beauties or enjoyments can correfpond* 
Every thing mortal and perilhable vaniihes as an-' 
worthy of attention. And a full range is given to the 
£incy in the invifible regions' or world of /piritSy 
where the foul is at liberty to indulge itfelf in every 
unagination, which may bed fuit its prefent tafle whd 
difpolition. Hence arife raptures, tranfpons, and 
furprifing flights of fancy ; and confidence and pre* 
fumption ftill increadng, thefe raptures being alto*, 
gether unaccountable, and feeming quite beyond the; 
reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the 
immediate infpiration of that Divine Being, who is 
theobjedl of devotion. In a little ^lime, theinfpired 
perfon comes to regard himfelf as the chief favourite 

of the Divinity ; and when this frenzy once take^ 

place,. 
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place, wjiich is the fummit of enthufiafm, every 
whimfy is confecrated : Human reafon, and even mo- 
'"ality are rejedled as fallacious. guides : And the fana- 
tic madman delivers himiclf over, blindly, and with- 
out refervc, to the fuppofed illapfes of the fpirit, and 
to infpirations from above. Hope, pride, prefump- 
tion, a warm imagination, together with ignorance, 
are, therefore, the Jtrue fources of En t h l s i a s m . 

TnfiSB two fpecies of falie religion might afford 
occafion to many fpeculations ; but 1 (hall confine 
xnyfelf, 9t prefent, to a few reflexions concerning their 
difierent influence on government and fociety. 

My firft reflexion is, nat fuperjlttion is fa^vour^ 
able to^ priiftly po*wert and enthufiafm as much or ram 
ther more ccntrary to it, than found reafori and fhilo* 
fophy\ ^ As fuperftidon is founded on fear, forrow, and 
a depreifion of fpirits, it reprefents the man to Vva^A 
felf in fuch defpicable colours, that he appears an-^ 
worthy in his own eyes, of approaching the divincf 
prefence, and naturally has recourfe to any other per- 

fon, whof^ (anftity of life, or, perhaps, iiripuderfce 
ind cunhihjg^, liave niide him be fuppoffed* rtSore fa- 
votired by the Divinity. To him the fuperfUtious 
entnifl their devotions : To his care they recommend 

their prayers, petitions, 'and facrifioes: And by his 
means, hope to render their addrefTes acceptable to* 
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their incenfcd deity. Hence the origin of Pri ests *, 
who may juflly be regarded as one of the grofleft in- 
ventions of a timorous and abjcA fuperftition, which^ 
ever diffident of itfelf, dares not offer up its own de- 
votions, but igiiorantly thinks to recommend itfelf to 
the divinity, by^ the mediation of his fuppofed friends 
and fervants. As fapcrftition is a confidcrable ingre- 
dient in almoft all religions, even the mod fanatical t 
there being nothing but philofophy able to conquer 
entirely thefe unaccountaHe terrors ; hence it pro- 
ceeds, that in almoft every fe£t of religion there arel 
J>r]efls to^ be found. But the fb-onger mi^cture there 
is of fuperllition, the higher is the authority of duf 
prieflhood. Modem judaiim and popery, (eipedally 
the latter) being the moft unphilofophical anc( abAird 
ftiperfUtions which have yet been known in the 
world, are the moft e^flaved by their priefts. As the 
church of England may jufUy be faid to retain fbme 
mixture of popifh fuperfiition, it partakes alio, in its 
original conflitution, of apropenHty to priedly power 

* By friilk I Ytett mean only the pretenders to power and 

dominioQ, and to a ftiperior faa^ity of character, diflin^ from 

virtue and good morals. Thefe are very different fiom cUrgymai^ 

♦rho arc fct apart, hy the laws, to the care of facred nnihm, ini, 

to the condading our public devotidift With greater decenqf anid 

•rdfcr. Thext is no rank of xttea mere to be refpe^Ud thaa'thSh 

latter, 

I - ... 

"^ and 
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«nd dominion ; particularly in the refpefl it exads to 

the facerdotal charader. And tho', according to the 
fentiments of that church, the prayers of the prieft 
mnft be accompanied with thofe of the laity ; yet is 
ke the mouth of the congregation, his perfon is facredf 
and without his prefence few would think their pub- 
lic devotions, or the facraments^and other rites, ac* 
eeptable to the divinity. 

On the other hand, it maybe observed, that all en- 
thsfiatb have been firee from the yoke of ecclefiadiosy 
and have expreft great independence in their devo* 
tion; with a contenipt of forms, ceremonies, and 
tradlttons. The ^iroi^rj are the moft egregious, dio' 
at the fame time,^ the moil innocent enthuiialb that 
have been yet known;- and are, perhaps, the only 
icd, who have never admitted prieils amongft them. 
T3ie indepetulitUSi of all the English iedaries, ap- 
proadi neareft to x];» quaktrs in fanaticifin, and in 
their freedom from prieftly bondage. The prejhy- 
itrians follow after, at an equal diflance in both thefe 
particulars; In ihort, this obfervation is founded in 
the moft certain experience ; and will alfo appear to 
be fbonded on reaibn, if we confider, that as en- 
idiufialin arifes from a prefumptuous pride and coiifi- 
^cnce> it thinks itielf fufficiendy qualified to «/- 
proacb the divinity, without any human mediator. 
In lapCnrons devotioDs are io lervent, that it even 
imiginci ilfelf 4i&udU} to affr4gxb)sm> by the way of 
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toniemplation and inward converTe ; which makes it 
fteglcft all thofc outward ceremonies and obfervan- 
ccs, to which the aflillance of the priefts appears (b re- 

quiiitc in the eyes of their fuperftitious votaries. The 
fanatic confecrates himfelf, and bellows on his own 
perlbn a facred charadler, much fuperior to what 
forms and ceremonious inflitutions can confer on any 
other, 

Mr /ecofid reRe^on with regard to thefe fpecies of 
falfe religion is, that religions, ivhich partake of entJbu'^ 
Jiafm arBy on their Jirft rife^ much more furious and 
^violent than thofe tohich fat take of fuperfiition ; hut in 
a little time become much more gentle and moderate. 
The violence of this ijpecies of religion, when excited 
by novelty, and animated by oppofitlon, appears 
from numberlefs inftances ; of the anahaftifts in Ger- 
many, the camifars in France, the le'vellers and 
other fanatigs in England, and the co'venanters in 
Scotland. Bnthufiafm being founded on ftrong 
fpirits, and a prefumptuous boldnefs of chara£ler, it 
naturally begets the motl extreme refolutions ; efpc- 
cially after it rifes to that height as to infpire the de- 
luded fanatics with the opinion of divine illumina- 
tions, and with a contenipt for the common rules of 
reafon, morality and prudence. 

*Tis thus enthuiiafm produces the moft crud defo*- 
btions SQ human ibdety ; But its fury is like that of 

thunder 
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thunder and tempeil> which exhaaft themfelves in a 
little time^ and leave the air more calm and ferene 
than before. When the &r{i fire of enthuiiafin it 
fpent, men naturally, in all fanatical feds, fink into 
the greateH remiffnefs and coolnefs in facred matters ; 
there being no body of men amongfl them, endow- 
ed with fufficient authority, whole intereil is con- 
cerned to fupport the religious fpirit : No rites, na 
ceremonies, no holy obfervances, which may enter 
into the common train of life, and preserve the ia- 
cred principles from oblivion. SuperlUtion, on the 
contrary, ileals in gradually and infenfibly ; renders 
men tanoe and fubmiffive ; ih acceptable to the ma- 
giftrate, and feems inoiFenfive to the people : Till at 
laft the pri'eft, -having firmly eibbliihed His authority, 
becomes the* tyrant and diilarber of hnman ibciety, 
by hi^ endlefs contentions, perfecutions, and religious 
wars. How fmoothly did the. Romish church ad- 
vance in tb<iJC acqpifition .of -.power ? But into what 
difmal conVulfions did they throw all Europe, in 
order' to noAintain it;? On the other hand, our fee- 
tades,' who wl^^e foqpierly fuch dangerous bigots, ar^ 
now become very free rqs^oners ; and the Quakers 
ieem to approach nearly the. only regular body of 
infis in the univeife, the Uteratif or the difciples df 
•CoNitzjci!u.s inCaiNA**. .; . 

• The Chxi^isi Literati have no pfiefis or ecdefiafiical eAa- 
UUhment« 

G 6 Mr 
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My i^^d tbfctration fen thishtad is, ihoffaptr* 
fitihmis ttk themy ttf cMl liheriy, and tnthufiafin a 
pkHd fo if. As faperilidon groans under the ilomi*~ 
nion 6f die pri^fls, and enthafi^fxh h dtftuAirt of 
4^1 ecdeTiaftical po^cr, this fufRcii^ntly kcourtts iToY ' 
the prefebt bblervatibh. Not to hiehtioh, that eii- 
thuliaflh b^fn'g the ititirmity of bold land aAibidoU^ 
tempers, i^ naturally accompanied !vith a fpirit of ii> 
Berty ; as fupeVftition, on the tohttary, renders rtefat 
tame and abjedl, and fits them fbr (lavery. We leftrn 
from the EwcLi^fi hiftory, that> during Ae civft 
inars, the independtnts aiid deijisy tho^ the ineft tf^po^- 
fite in thdir religions pnnciples $ yet wei^ uniced io: 
their pditical ones, and were alike paffionate fin* a: 
commonwealth. And fincethe €»igih]6f nubigwalt- 
ttnyy the leaders of the nvbigs have either been deifii- 
or proieft latitudinarians in their principles ; tluit it^ 
friends to toleration, and indiffisrent to any parti«- 
ictalar k6i of {briftiaHs : While the k^skits^ who^ 
feave aH a ftrong tindwe of 'enthuiiafaH have alway% 
Vfthbut excepti6n> concurred with Aift fai-tj^, ih *te 
^^^eitee of etvil tibeity. The rt^itiblfitace in tbdr 
Ylq^eilKtions lonjg uhit^ thi^ filgfh-X:hvf^ch 4^rh^, 
"4hekofitdkeitfiMcf, in \M fiip|>oit of prefogsftive 
ttiS^ pow^5 tho' o)qperknc^'of tbe tolenfdflg ifmSt 
of the whigs feems of Iate>(b liave itcoackeddc ra^ 
/MV/ to that party. ^ 
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The moUnifts and janfin'tfts in France have 2sk 
'^ouiknd onimelligible diiputes, which are not wor- 
^y the sefledbn ef a man of fenfe : But what princi- 
pally diftingiiiihe& thefe two {<^^%^ and alone merits at- 
lendouy^k the di^rent ipirit of their religion. The 
moliniftst cottdufted by Utitjefuites^zxt grea^riends to- 
(iiperfiition». rigid obfervers of external forms and ce- 
pemonies,^ and. devoted to the authority of the priefls, 
and to traditiom The jan/enijis are enthufiads, and 
zealoas promoters of the paffionate devotion,. and of 
the inward life; little influenced by authority; and,. 
in a wordy but half catholics.. The confequences are 
exa^y conformable to the foregoing reafoning. The 
ji/mtes are the tyrants of the people, and the flaves 
of the court : And the jan/eni/ts preferve alive the- 
finail (parks of the love of liberty^ which are to be. 
foondin the Ereiich nation. 
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>^Tr^ I S cafy to obfeiire, that comic writers exag- 
X gerate every character, and draw their fop, 
or coward with ftronger features than arc any where 
to be met with in natare. This moral kind of paint* 
ing for the flage has been often compared to the paint* 
ing for cupolas and cielings, where the colours are 
over-charged, and every part is drawn exceffively 
large, and beyond nature. The figures fcem mon- 
ftrous and difproportioned, when feen too nigh; but 
become natural and regular, when fet at a diftance> 
and placed in that point of view, in which thef 
are intended to be furveyed. For a like reafbn, 
when characters are exhibited in theatrical repreifen- 
tations, the want of reality removes, in a manner, 
the per(bnages ; and rendering them more cold and 
unentertaininc^, makes it necefTary to compeniate, by 
the force of colouring, what they want in fubihince. 
Thus we find in common life, that when- a - man 

# • • 

Once allows himfelf to depart from' truth in his nar^ 
rations^ he never can keep within bounds of piDi 
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Bability ; but adds fllll fome new drcumftaiice to ren-* 
der bis (lories more marvelloos, and to fatisfy hit- 
iinagination; Two meh in buckram fuits became - 
eleven to Sir John Falstaff before the end of his 
ftoryi 

There is only one vice,. which may be found' 
in life with as Urong features, and as high a coloar-- 
ing as need be employed by any fatyrift or comic 
poet^ and that is Avaricj. Every day we meet 
widi men of immenfe fortunes,, without heirs, and^ 
en the very brink of the grave, who refiife them- 
felVes the moft common neceiTaries of life, and gO' 
OA heaping poiTei&ons on poiTcffions, under aliihe- 
teal preflures of the feverdl poverty. An old ufuier,. 
iky the ftory, lying in his lad agoiues was preieiated: 
by the prieft with the crucifix to worihip. He opens* 
his eyes a moment before he expires, confiders the 
crucifix, and cries, The/ej€<wels are not true ; J cam: 
^fify lendtin fiftoles ufonjucb a pledge,- This was pro- 
bably the invention of fome epigrammatic ; and yet: 
every one, irom his own experience, may be aUe 
to recollect almoft as^ong inihmces of perieveraice 
in avarice. 'Tis oonunonly reported of a famous- 
nifer in this city, that, finding hiinfelf near deathf 
lie fent for feme of the magi^ates, and gave them* 
a bill of an hundred pounds, payable after his de» 
ceaie ; which fum he intended fhould be difpoied 
jof in charitable ufcs ;. but- ftarce were they gone, . 

when* 
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when he orders them to be called back^ zni offers 
them ready money, if they would abate five pounds 
of the fum. Another noted mikr in the north, in- 
tending to defraud his heirs, and leave his fortune 
to the builJing an hofpital, pro traded the drawing 
of his will from day to day ; and 'tis thought, that 
if thofe intereiled in it had not paid for the draw- 
ing it, he had died inteflate. In ihort,. none of the 
moll furious exceFes of love and ambition are in any^ 
refped to be compared to the extremes of avarice. 

The beft excu(e tliat can be made £Dr avarice ia^ 
that it generally prevails in old men, or in men o£ 
cold tempers^ where all the other a£e£tion» are e»> 
tind i and the mind being incapable of remaming 
without fonie pa^on orpurflut,, at laSt findi out thith 
aibnftroitiiy abfunl one,, which fuits the coLSacfs and 
&a&ivlty of its temper. At the fame time, it feemt 
veiy extraordinary, that fo frody, fpiritlefi a paflioik 
iliould be able to carry us farther than all the warmth^ 
of youth and pleafuce. But if we look more nar« 
iowiy into the matter^ we fhall find>. that this very. 
circumAance renders the explication of the cafe more 
eafy. When the temper is warm and full of vi- 
goor, it. jnatnrally ihoot8 oat mar0 wa^s than One,, 
and produces inferior pai&ons to counter-balance, iii 
Ibme degree* iU pcedominant inclination. Tis imi« 
poflible for a perfon of that temper, however benir 
qa an; porfuit, to. U il^rivcyictf all fionfe of OoLmett, 

QC. 
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or all regard to the fentiments of mankind. His 
f lends mult have fomc influence over him ; And other 
conHderations are apt to have their weight. All tins 
ferves to reftrain him within fomc bounds. But 'tis 
no wonder that the avaritious man, being, from the 
coldnefs of his temper, without regard to reputation, 
to friendlhip, or to pleafure, fhould be carried fo far 
by his prevailing inclination, and ihould difplay his 
paiSon in fuch furprizing inflances. 

Accordingly we find no vice Co irreclaimable 
as avarice : And tho' there fcarcely has been a mo- 
tkliil or philofophcr, from the beginning of the world 
to this day9 who has not levelled a flroke at it, we 
hahily fmd* a fingle inftance of any perfbh's being 
ctutd' of it. For this reafbn, I am more apt to ap- 
pibve or thofe, who attack it with wit and humbafi! 
dian of thofe who txieat it in a fbrious manner. There 
being Co little hopes of doing good to the people 
infeded with this vice, I would have. the reft of man- 
kind, at leaft, diverted by our manner of expofing 
it : As indeed there is no kind' of diyeriQon, of which 

they feem fo willing to partake. 

.);;■. • *- . - . * . . - 

■ Among the fables oVMonfieur de la Motte, there 
is one levelled againft avarice, which feems to me 
more natural and eafy, than moft of the fables of 
that ingenious author. ' A mifef, iayi he, being dead* 
and ^1/ iatemedr came to'jliie banks of the S;rTX» 

deiiriog 
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^efiring to be ferried over along with the other ghofts., 
Charon demands his fare, and is furprized to fee. 
the mifer, rather than pay it, throw bimfelf into the 
river, and fvvim over to the other fide, notwithiland- 
ing all tlie clamour and oppofition that could be 
made to him. All hell was in an uproar ; and each 
of the judges was meditating fome punifhment, fuit- 
able to a crime of fuch dangerous confequence to the 
infernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock 
with Prometheus? Or tremble below the preci- 
pice in company with the Danaidiis ? Or affill Si- 
SYPHus in rolling his flone ? No, fays Minos, none 
of thefe. We mud invent fome feverer punifhment. 
Let him be feat back to the earthy to fee the ufe hit. 
heir5 are making of his riches. 

. I HOP£ it will not be interpreted as a deidgn of 
fettJDg my felf in oppofition to this celebrated author,' 
if I proceed to deliver a fable of my own, which is 
intended to expofe the fame vice of avarice. The 
hint of it ^as taken from thefe lines of Mr. Pope. 

Damned to the minei^ an equal fate hetldes 
TheJIa've that digs it ^ andthejla*ve that bides* 

• 

Our old mother Earth once lodged an indiflment 
againfl Avarice before the courts of heaven, for her 
wicked and malicious council and advice, in tempting, 
inducing, perfuading, and traiterouily feducing the 

chU- 
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diildren of the plamdff' to commit the deteftaBfe 
crime of parricide upon her, and, mangUng her bodf^ 
Yaniack her very bowels for hidden treafuve^ The 
indictment was very long and verboie ; bat we muft^ 
omit a great part of the repedtions and fynonymoos 
terms, not to tire om* readers too much with our tale. 
AvAitiCEr being called before Jupiter to anfwer to 
thk charge, had not much to fay in her own defence. 
The injdry Was clearly proved upon her. The hStt 
indeed, was notorious, and the injury had been fre- 
quently repeated. When therefore the plaintiiff de« 
manded judice, J u pit eh ver}' readily gave (entence 
in her favour ; and his decree was to this purpoAy 
That fiAte dame Avarice, the defendant, had th«> 
grievoufly injured dame Earthy the pUdntiff, ihe Wtt. 
hereby ordered to take that treafure, of which ihe had 
felonibudy robbed the faid pl&iiitiff, by raxtfickiHg 
Iter bofom,, and in the fame manner, as before, opafe^ 
ihg her bdfoih, reftore h back to her« without dinia* 
mtion or reteiition. From this fentence, it (hall fbi^ 
low, faysJutiTfiR- to the by-ftandcrs, Tha^ in alt' 
future ages, the retainers of Avarice (hall bury and 
conceal their riches, and thereby reflois to the eartk 
what tbi^y took from her. 
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ESSAY XIV. 

Of At T^iGigirr of HuM^H Nature. 

THE RE are (;eFtain &£b» which fecretly fpnn 
diemfelv^s in the learned world, as wpll 99 
in the politiqi ; .and tho' iJmetinies they goqi^ jpQt 
to an open ruptoce, yet they give a different tarn 
to the ways of thinking of thofe who ha7a taken 
party on either fide. The mofl remarkable of this 
jkind are the (e^s, that are founded on the diHerent 
ientknents with regard to the dignity of huma^ na^ 
ture\ which is a point that ieenis to have divided 
philofophers and poets, as well as divines, ftom the 
beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
Q)ecies to the (kies, and reprefent man as a kind di 
human demi-god, who derives his origin from hea- 
ven, and retains evident marks of his lineage and 
deicent. Others infift upon the blind fides of 
human nature, and can difcover nothing, except va. 
nity, in which man furpafTes the odier animals, whom 
he affedls {o much to defpiie. If an author pof« 
a^ the talent of rhetoric, and. declamation, he com- 
monly 
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monly takes party with the former : If his turn lie; 
towards irony and ridicule, he naturally throws him — 
fcif into the other extreme. — 

I AM* far from thinking, that all thofe, who have^ 
depreciated human nature have been enemies to vir — 
tue, and have expofed the kilties of their fellow — 
creatures with any bad intention. On the contrary, 
J am'fenfible, that a very delicate fenfe of morals, 
efpecially when attended with fomewhat of the Jl//- 
fanthropii is apt to give a mm adi(gufl of the world, 

• 

and to make him conHder the common couHe. of hu- 
man affairs with too much fpleen and indignation. 
I mud, Jiowever, be of opinion, that the fentiments 
of thofe, who are inclined to think favourably of 

mankind, are much more advantageous to virtue, 
than the contrary principles which give us a mean 
opinion of our nature. When a man is poflefled of 
a high- notion of his rank and character in the crea- 
tion, he will naturally endeavour to a£t up to it, 
and will fcom to do a bafe or vicious a£lion, which 
might fmk him below that figure which he makes 
in his own imagination. Accordingly we find, that 
all our polite and fafhionable moralifls infift upon this 
topk, and endeavour to reprefent vice as unworthy 
of man, as well as odious in itfelf. 

Women are generally much more flattered in their 
youth than men ; which may proceed from this rea- 

fon. 
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fan, anAong others, that their chief point of honour 
is coniidered as much more difficult than ours, and 
requires to be fuppprted by all that decent pride, 
which can be infilled into them. 

• 

. We find very few difputes which are not found- 
e4 on fome ambiguity in the expreilion ; and 1 am 
perfuaded, that the prefent difpute concerning the 
dignity of human nature, is not more exempt from 
it than any other. It may, therefore, be worth while 
to coniider,. what is real, and what is cnly verbil 
in this controverfy. 

That there is a natural difference betwixt merit 
and demerit, virtue and vice, wifdom and folly, no 
r^afbnable inaii will deny : but yet 'tis evident, that 
in a^xing the term, which denotes either our ap- 
probation or blame, we are commonly more influenced 
by comparifon than by any fixt unalterable flandard 
in the nature of things. In like manner, quantity, 
and extenfion, and bulk, are by every one acknow- 
tedged to be real things : But when we call any ani- 
mal great or /////?, we always form a fecret compa- 
rifon between that animal and others of the fame 
fjpedes ; and 'tis that comparifon which regulates our 
Judgment concerning its greatnefs. A dog and a 

horfe may be of the very fame fize, while the 
one is admired for the greatnefs of its bulk, and 
t^e other for the fmallnefs. When I am pre- 
fent. 
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(aiU therefone, at any difpute, I always copfid^r wkh 
myfelfy whether it be a qaeftioa of compariron or 

liot tjiat M th« fubjcdt of the controverfy j and if it 
be, whether the difputants compare tiie fame objedit 
together, or talk of things that are widely diiFerent* 
i\s the latter is commonly the cafe, I have long finoe 
learnt to negledt fuch difputes as manifell abufes of 
leifure, the moil valuable prefent that could be made 
to mortals* 

In forming our notions of human nature, we are 
very apt to make a comparifon betwixt men and ani- 
mals, which are the only creatures endowed with 
thought that fall under our fenfes. Certainly this 
comparifon is very favourable to mankind. On the 
one hand we fee a creature, whofe thoughts are not li- 
mited by any narrow bounds, either of place or time; 
^ho carries his refearches into the mod diftant re* 
gions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to the 
planets and heavenly bodies ; looks backward to con- 
fider the £rft origin of human race ; cafls his eyes 
forward to fee the influence of his a£tio{X5 qpon pot 
terity, and the judgments which will be focmed oC 
his charadier a thoufand years hence; a creature, who 
traces caufes and efiedts to a great length an^ ia- 
^icacy ; extracts general principles from particular 
appearances ; improves upon his difcoveries ; corfeAs 

his miftakes ; and makes his very errors profitable. 
On the other hand, we are prefented with a at^' 

tore 
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•c the very reverie of this ; limited in its obfcr- 
tions and reafbnings to a very few fenlible objefts 
lich farround it ; without curiofity, without fore- 
jht; blindly conduced by inftinft, and attaining 
a very fhort time, its utmoft perfcftion, beyond 
Iffch it is never able to advance afingle flep. What 

wide difference is there betwixt thefe creatures ! And 
iw exalted a notion mufl we entertain of the former, 
; comparifon of the latter ! 

There are two means commonly employed to 
eftroy this conclufion : Firji^ By making an unfair 
^refentation of the cafe, and iniifting only upon 
le weaknefTes of human nature. And fecondly^ By 
mning a new and fecret comparifbn between man 
nd beings of the moit perfed wifdom. Among the 
•ther excellencies* of man, this is remarkable, diat 
« can form an idea of perfedions much beyond 
i\ax he has experience of in hixnfelf ; and is not 
imited in his conception of wifdom and virtue. He can 
afily exalt his notions and conceive a degree of know - 
ege» which, when compared to his own, will make 
he latter appear very contemptible, and will cauie 
lie difference betwixt that and the fagadty of ani- 
nals, in a manner, to difappear and vanifli. Now 
Jiis being a point, in which all the world is agreed, 
\aX human under^anding falls infinitely fhort of per- 
ie& jviidom ; 'tis proper we ihould know when thia 
:omparifon takes place, that we may not difpute, where 
there is no real difference in our fentiments. Man Ms 
Vol. I. H mttck 
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much ftiorter.of pcrfc6k wifdom, and even of his own 
ideas of perfeft wifdom, than animals do of man; 
but yet the latter difference is fo confiderable, that no- 
thing but a comparifon with the former, can make it 
appear of little moment. 

'Tis alfb very ufual to compare one man with an- 
other; and finding very few whom we can call wje or 
'virtuous, we are apt to entertain a contemptible notion 
of our fpecies in general. That we may be fenfible 
of the fallacy of this way of reafoning, we may ob- 
serve, that the honourable, appellations of wife and 
virtuous, are not annexed to any particular degree of 
thofe qualities ofivi/Hom and virtue ; but arife altogether 
from the comparifon we make betwixt one man and 
anot)ier. When we find a man, who arrives at fuch a 
pitch of wifdom as is very uncommon^ we pronounce 
him a wife man : So that to fay, there arc few wife 
men in the world, is really to fay nothing ; fince 'tis 
only by their fcarcity, that they merit that ap« 
pellation. Were the loweft of our fpecies as^ wife 
as TuLLY, or my lord Bacon, we fhould ftill have 
jeafon to fay, that there are few >vife men. For 
in that cafe we fhould exalt our notions of wifHom, 
and fhould not pay a fmgular honour to any one, 
who was not Angularly diflinguifhed by his talents* 
In like manner, I have heard it obferved by thought- 
lefs people, that there are few women pofTefled of 
beauty, in companfbn of thofe who want it ; not con- 
fideringy that we bellow the epithet of beautiful only 

on 
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on fuch as pofTefs a degree of beauty, that is com- 
mon to them with a few. The fame degree of beauty 
in a woman is called deformity, which is treated as 
real beauty in one of our fex. 

A $ 'tis ufual, in forming a notion of our fpecics, 
to compare it with the other fpecies above or below 
it, or to compare the individuals of the fpecies a- 
mong themfelvcs ; fo we often compare together the 
difierent motives or a£luating principles of human 
iDatnre, in' order to Tegulate our judgment concern- 
ing it. And indeed/ this is the Only kind of com- 
parifbn which. is >Vorth our attention, or decides any 
thing in th^ prefent queftion. Were our fdfi(h and 
vicious principles' fb much predominant above our 
fecial and virtuous, as is aflerted by ibme philofb- 
phers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemp- 
tible notion of human nature. 

There is much of a difpute of words in all this 
controverfy. When a man denies the Sincerity of all 
public (pint or affection to a country and' commu- 
nity, I am at a lofs what to think of 'him. Per- 
lups he never felt this paflion in ki clear and dif. 
tia^ a manner as to remove all his doubts concern- 
ing its force and reality. But when he proceeds 
afterwards to rqed all private friendHiip, if no tn^ 
tereft or felf^ove intermixes itfelf ; I aA then con- 
fident that he abafes terms, and confoiindi the ideas 
of tlungr; itncc it is impofliUe for Isiny ^netobe' 

m 
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fo felfilh, or rather fo ^upid, as to make no <)iffirr 
rence between one man and another, and give, ao 
preference to qualities^ which engage his approba- 
tion and edeem. Js he alfo, fay 1, as iiifeniible to 
anger as he pretends to be to friend(hip ? And does 
injury and wrong no more afied him than kjnd- 
nefs or benefits ? ImpofliUie : He does not know him: 
felf : He has forgot the movements of his mind ; 
or rather he makes ufe of a different language from 
the reil of his countrymen, and calls not things 
by their proper names. What fay you of natural 
afiedlion ? (I fubjoin) Is that alio a {pedes of felf- 

love ? Yes : All is felf-love. youf children me loved 
pnly becaufe they are yours: Tl^ur Mend for a like 
reafbn: And ^^irr country engages yon only :ibi far 
as it has a connciuon with y^wrfeif : Were the idel 
of felf removed, nothing wouMa^^ you : Yoa wooM 
be altogether inactive and infeniibje : Or if you ever 
gave yourfelf any movement, it would only be from 
vanity, and a deiire of fame and reputation to this 
iame felf. , I am willing, rej;^y I, to receive your ja« 
terpretatipn of human actions, provided you admit 
the fa^ls. That ipecies of felf-love, which di/plays 
itfelf in kindnels to others, you muft alk>w to havf( 
great influence, and even greater, on many occaiionsA 
than that Whicb remains in its original (hape u^ 
iotm. For how few are there, who, having a fiuailyii 
childieo, and relaU(Hi8> do not /pend, more on th(^ 
mfuntenance and education of thefe than on their own 

pleafures ? 
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pleaAires ? This, indeed, you juftly obferve, may pro- 
ceed from their felf-Iove, iince the profperity of their 
^inily and friends is one, or the chief of their plea* 
fures, as well as their chief honour. Be you alfo 
one of thefe felfifh men, and you are fure of every 
one's good opinion and good will ; or not to (hock 
your nice ears with thefe expreffions, the felf love of 
every one, and mine amongi^ the refl, will then in* . 
cline us to ierve you, and ipeak well of you. 

In. my opinion>^ -there are two things which have 
led .aftray thofe philofophcrs, who have infilled fo 
m(ick (m.thefelfiihnefs of man. In the ^rfi place, 
they fbond, that every a6t of virtue or friendfliip was 
attended, with a fecret pleafure : horn whence they 
^iM|cIaded> th^ fiiendfhip and virtue . could not be 
dSfintefefted. But ibp fallacy of this is obvious. The 
vutuoos fentiment or paflion produces the pleafure, 
atfd doeft not anfe frOm^ it. I feel a pleafurie in doing 
good to my friend, becaufe I love him ; but do not 
love him for the (ake of that pleafure. 

In they^ftf^y^place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far from being indifferent to praife ; and 
therefore they have been reprefented as a fet of vain* 
glorious 'men, who had nothing in view but the ap- 
p!aufbs of others. But this alfois a fallacy. 'Tis very 
unjuft in the world, when they find any tindlure of 
vanity in a laudable action, to depreciate it upon that 

H 3 account, 
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account, or afcrlbe it entirely to that motive. The 
cafe is not the fame with vanity, as with other paf- . 
lions. Where avarice or revenge enters into any 
feemingly virtuous a6lion, 'tis difficult for us to de- 
termine how hr it enters, and 'tis natural to fuppofe 
it the fole aftuating principle. But vanity i . fo clo/c" 
ly allied to virtue, and to love the fame of laudable 
aflions approaches ib near the love of laudable actions 
for their own fake, that thefe paffions;are more capa- 
ble of mixture, thafi any other kiiids of a^edion ; and 
'tis almofl impofTible to have the latter without fbme 
degree of the former. Accordingly we fihd, that this 
paflion for glory is always warped and varied accord- 
ing to the particular tafte or fentimeiit of the-miiid 
on which it falls. Nero had the fame vapity in driv-^ 
ing a chariot, that Trajan had. in governing t&t 
empire with juftice and ability. To love the glory of.. 
virtuous adlions is a fure proof of the love of virtuoes 
actions. 
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Of Civil Liberty. 

THOSE who employ their pens on political 
fubjedsy free from party-rage, and party pre- 
judices, cultivate a fcience, which, of all others, con- 
tributes moft to public utility, and even to the pri- 
vate iatisfadion of thofe who addifl themfelves to the 
ftudy of it. I am apt, however, to entertain a fui- 
pldon, that the world is flill too young to fix many 
general truths in policies, which will remain true to 
the lateft poflerity. We have not as yet had ex- 
perience of above three thoufand years ; fo that not 
only the art of reafoning is ftill defedlive in this fci- 
ence, as well as in all others, but we even want fuf- 
ficient materials upon which we can reafon. *Tis not 
fully known, what degrees of refinement, either in 
virtue or vice, human nature is fufceptible of; nor 
what may be expedled of mankind from any great 
revolution in their education, cudoms or piinciples, 
Machiave l was certainly a great genius ; but hav- 

H 4 ing 
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ing confined his dudy to the furious and tyrannical 
governments of ancient times, or to the little diior- 
derly principalities of Italy, his reafonings, efjpe- 
cially upon monarchical government^ have been found 
extremely defedive ; and there fcarce is any maxim 
in his frifice, which (ubfequent experience hs6 not en- 
tirely refuted, ji weak frince, fays he, 4s i/gcafaUr 
of receiving good counfel ; fur if he confult wnithfenji* 
ralf be ivill not he ghle to choofe among their difiirent 
eoun/eU* If he abandon himfelf to one^ that mifufiet 
tnayy perhaps, have capacity ; hut he <will not he long ., 
a minijier : He nvill he fure to dtfpojfefs his mafter^ and 
place him/elf and his family upon the throm. I men- 
tion this, among innumerable inHances, of theerron 
of that politician, proceeding, in a great meafore, fixmi 
hi9 having lived in too early an age of the worldt to 
be a good judge of political truth. Almoft all the 
princes of Europe are at prefent governed by their 
miniiters; and have been fo for near two centuriei; 
and yet no fuch event has ever happened^ or can pot 
fibly happen. Sejanus might project dethroning 
the C^s ARs ; but Fleury, tho* ever fo vicious, could 
not, while in his fenfes, entertain the leaft hopes of 
difpoifeiling the Bourbons. 

Trade was never efteemed an affair of ilate, 'till 
the laft century ^ and ther« fcarcely is any ancient 

writer 
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writer on politics, who has made mention of it *. 
Even the Italians have kept a profound filence 
with reg^d to it ; thc^ it has now excited the chief 
attention, as well of miniflers of date, as of (pecu- 
lative reaibners. The great opulence, grandeur, and 
military atchievements of the two maritime powers, 
icem firft to have inflrofled mankind in the vail im- 
portance of ^ exteniive commerce. 

Having, therefore, intended in this eflay to have 
made a fall comparifon of civil liberty and abfolute 
government, and to have fhewn the great advantages 
of the former above the latter ; I began to entertain 

a fuipicionj^ that no man in this age was fufficientl^ 
qualified' for fnch an undertaking ; and that whatever 
any one ihould advance on th^t head would, in all 
probability, be refuted by further experience, and be 
rejected by pollerity. Such mighty revolutbns have 
happened in hfiman affairs, and fb many- events have 
arifisn contrary to the-expeftation of the ancients, that 
they are fnfficient to beget the fufpicion of ilill further 
changes. 

It had been obferved by the ancients, that all the 
arts and fdences arofe among free nations ; and, that 

: :* Xf^MovHOM mention^ it } but with a doubt if it be of any 
•drantage to a ftate. ;Eiif naX Ifxvpi* e<{>iXit rt ffoMy, &Ci 
XxN. HixRo. Plato touUy excludes it from his imaginary 
republic De Legxboi, lib, 4« 
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the pERsi'Aiirs and EGVpriANSi hotwithflanding-all 
their eafe^^ opulence and luxaiy, made bat faint ef- 
forts towards a reliih in thofe finer pleafares, which 
were carried to fuch perfe6lion by the Greeks, 
amidfl continual wars, attended with poverty, and 
the greateft iimplicity of life and manners. It had 
alfo been obferved, that as the Greeks loft their 
liberty, tho* they encrcafed mightily in riches, by 
means of the conquell of Alexande r ; yet the arts, 
from that moment, declined among them, and have 
never iince been able to raife their head in that cli- 
mate. Learning was transplanted to Rome, the only 
free nation at that time in the univerfe ; and having 
met with fb favourable a foil, it made prodigious 
(hoots for above a century ; till the decay of liberty 
produced alfo the decay of letters, and ipreada total 
barbarifm over the world. From thefe two experi- 
ments, of which each was doable in its kind, and 
iliewed the fall of learning in defpotio governments, 
as .well as its rife in popular ones. Long in us thought 
himfelf fufficiently juiUfied, in ailerting, that the arts 
and fciences could never flourifh, but in a free go- 
vernment : and in this Qpinu)n, he has been followed 
by feveral eminent writers • in our own country, who 
either confined their view merely to ancient fa6ls, or 
entertained too great a partiality in favour of that form 
of government, which is eftaUiftied amongft uti • 

• XIr. Addzion andlord SHArTBSBVRT. 

But 
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But what would thefe writers-have faid, to the in- 
flancesofmodemRoME and of Florence ? Of which 
the former carried to perfedlion all the finer arts of 
fculpturey painting and mufic, as well as poetry, tho' 
•they groaned under tyranny, and under the tyranny 
of priefls : While the latter made the greatefl pro- 
gi€b in the arts and fciences, after they began to lofe 
their liberty by the ufurpations of the family of Me- 
Dicis. Ariosto, Tasso, Gallilao, no more 
than Raphael, and Michael Angelo, were not 
bom in republics. And tho' the Lombard fchool 
was famous as well as the Roman, yet the Vene- 
tians have had the fmallefl (hare in its honours, and 
feem rather inferior to the other Italians, in their 
genius for the arts and fciences. Rubens eflablifhed 
his fchool at Antwerp, not at Amsterdam; Dres- 
den, not Hamburg u> is the centre of politenefs in 
Germany. 

But the moft eminent inftance of the flourifhinff 
of learning in defpptic governments, is that of 
France, which fcarce ever enjoyed any eftablifhed 
liberty, and yet has carried the arts and fciences as 
near perfedtion as any other nation. The English 
,are, perhaps, better philofophers ; the Italians 
better painters and maficians ; the Rom a n s were great- 
er orators: But the French are the only people, 
except the Greeks, who have been at once philofb- 
phers, poets, orators, hillorians, painters, architcds, 
' H 6 fcx5\^\ft\%^ 
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iculptors^ and muficians. With regard to the ib^, 
they have excelled even the Greeks, who have far 
excelled the English. And, in common life, they 
have, in a great meafure, perfedled that art, the moft 
ufeful and agreeable of any, /* Art d^ Viwt^ the art 
of fociety and converfation. 

'. If we confider the ftate of the (ciences and polite 
arts in oar own country, Horace's obiervation, with 
regard to the Romans, may, in a great meafure, be 
applied to the British. 



Sed in Ungum tamni itvum 



Marffirunt, kodiequi manent vefHgia ruris. 

The elegance and propriety of ftile'have been veiy 
much negledled among us. We have no didionary 
of our language, and (carce a tolerable grammar. 
The fiHl polite profe we have, was wrote by a man 
who is ftill alive *. As to Sprat, Locke, and even 
Temple, they knew too little of the rules of art to 
be efteemed very elegant writers. The profe of Ba* 
CON, Harrington, and Milton, is altogether 
iliff and pedantic ; tho' their fenfe be excellent. Men, 
in this country, have been fo much occupied in the 
great difputes of Religioji, Politics and Pbilojofhy^ 
that they had no relifh for the feemingly minute 
obfervations of grammar and critidim. And tho* 

• Dff Swift, 

• $hiir 
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this turn of thinking moft have coniideraUy improved 
our fenfe and our talent of reafoning beyond thofe of 
other nations ; it mufi be confefled, that even in thofe 
feiences above-mentionedy we have not any llandard-: 
book, which we can tranfmit to pofterity : And the 
ntmoft we have to boaft of, are a few eilays towards 
a more juft philofophy ; which, indeed, promiie very 
miich, but have not> as yet, reached any degree of 
perfedion. 

It has become an eftablifhed opinion, that com* 
merce can never flourifli but in a free government ; 
and this opinion feems to be founded on a longer and 
larger experience than the foregoing, with regard tft 
the arts and fciences. If we trace commerce in its pro* 
greis thro'TYRiE, Athen^s, Syracuse, Cartracb, 

ySNICB,FL0RBNCE,GEN0A,ANTWERP,H0LLANDy 

England, &c. we (hall always find it to havefixt its 
ieat in free governments. The three greatefl trading 
towns now in the world, are Londton, Amster- 
dam, and Hamburgh; all free cities, and prote- 
ftant cities; that is, enjoying a double liberty. It 
maft, however, be obferved, that the great jea- 
lonfy entertained of late, with regard to the com- 
merce of France, feems to prove, that this maxim 
is no more certain and infallible, than the foregoing, 
and that the fubjeds of an abfolute prince may become 
our rivals in commvce, as well as in learning. 
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lyuRST I delivier xhy opinion in an a^air of fe 
inuch ancertainty, I would aflert, that, notwithftand- 
ing the efforts of the French, there is (bmething 
pernicious to commerce inherent in the very nature of 

abfolute government, and infeparable from it : Tho' 

•I 

the reafon I would ailign for this opinion^ is fome- 

■ ■ i 

what dliTerent from that which is commonly infifled 
on. Private property feems to me almoll as iecure in 
a civilized European monarchy, as in a republic; 
nor is danger much apprehended in fuch a govern- 
ment, from the violence of the fovcreign ; more than 
we commonly dread harm from thunder, or earth- 
quakes^ or any accident the moll unafual and extra- 
X)rdinary. Avarice, the (pur of indudry, is fo ofaiiU- 
nate a paflion^ and works its way thro' fo many ~real 
dangers and difEcultics, that 'tis not likely it will be 
feared by an imaginary danger, which is fo fmall, 
that it fcarce admits of calculation. Commerce there- 
fore, in my opinion, is apt to decay in abfolute go- 
vernments, not becaufc it is there lefs fecurcy but be^ 
caufe it is lefs honourable, A fubordination of ranks 
is abfolutely ncceiTary to the fupport of monarchy. 
Birth, titles, and place, mud be honoured above in- 
duflry and riv;hes. And while thefe notions pre\'ail, 
all the co::fivIcrablc traders will be tempted to throw 
»p their comnjerce, in order to purcha:e fome of thofe 
'i>mplo\ ments, to which privileges and honours are 
annexed. 

Since 
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' Si ^C E T am upon this head of tfuf^dtciaitiods which 
time has produced, or may produce in i)olitlcf, I 
mud obferve, that all kinds of government, free and 
defpotic, feem to have undergone^ in modern times, 
a great change 'to the better, with regard both to fo« 
reign and domeftic ' management. The balance of 
fower is a iecret in politics, fully kno^n only to 
the prefent age ; and I muft add, that the internal 
Police of the flate has alio received great improve- 
ftients within the lail century. We are informed by 
Sallust, that Catalinh's army was much aug- 
mented by the acceflion of the highwaymen about 
Rome ; tho' I believe, that all of that^rofef&on^ who 
are at prefent difperfed oyer Eur^e, would not 
amount to a regiment. In Cicero's pkadings for 
MiLo, I find this arguftent, among others, made ufe 
of to prove, that his client had not a/TaiUnated Clo- 
Dius. Had MiLo, faid he, intended to have killed 
Clodius, he had not attacked him in the day-tlme> 
and at fuch a difUnce from the city : He had way- 
laid him at night, near the fuburfes, where it might 
have been pretended, that he. was. killed by robbers ; 
and the frequency of the accident would have fa- 
voured the deceit. This is a furprizing proof of the 
loofe police of Rome, and of the number and force 
of thefe robbers; fince Clodius'* was. at that time 

attended with thirty (laves, who were compleatly arm* 

»■■■•' « ■ 
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ed» and fufficiendy tccuftomed to blood and dsmger 
in the frequent tumults excited by that ieditiouB tri- 
bonie. 

But tho* all kinds of government be improved in 

itiodern times> yet monarchical government Teems to 

have made the greateft advance's towards perfedtlon. 

It may now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, 

what was formerly faid in praife of republics alone, 

that they are a government of Laws, not of men. They 

are found fufceptible of order, tiiethod, and conilancy, 

Co a furprizing degree. Property is there fecure ; in- 

duftry encouraged ; the luts floarifh ; and the prince 

lives fecore amo^g his fubjefts, like a father among 

his children. Th^ afe per1iaps> 'and' have been for 

two c3entories» near, two hu|dred ' abfolute' princes, 

great and fmall, in Europe ; and allowing twenty 

years to each reign, we may fuppofe, that there have 

been in the whole two thoufand monarchs or tyrants, 

ias the Greeks would have called them : Yet of thefe 

diere has not been one, not even Philip II. of Spaik, 

(b bad as Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, or Do mi- 

TiAN, who were four in twelve amongll the Roman 

emperors. It muft, however, be confefled, that tho' 

monarchical governments have approached nearer to 

popular ones, in gendenefs and ilability; they are 

ftill much inferior. Our modem education and cuf- 

toms infill more humanity and moderation than the 

I ancient ; 
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ancient ; but have not as yet been able to overcome 
entirely the dUadvantages of that form of govern- 
ment. 

But here I muft beg leave to advance a conjeflure, 
which feems very probable, but which pofterity alone 

can folly judge of, I am apt to thinks that in mo- 
narchical governments there is a fource of improve- 
ment» and in popular governments a fource of dege- 
neracy, which in time will bring thefe fpecies of go- 
vernment fUlf nearer an equality. The greateft abufes 
which arife in France, the mod perfeft model of 
pure monarchy, proceed not from the number or 
weight of the taxes, beyond what are to be met with 
in free countries ;^ but from the expenfive, une- 
qual, arbitrary, and intricate method of levying them» 
by which the indufby of the poor, efpecially of thtf 
peaiants and farmers, is, in a great meafure, discou- 
raged, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and ilavifh 
employment. But to whofe advantage do thefe abufes 
tend ? If to that of the nobility, they might be 
efteemed inherent in that form of government ; iince 
the nobility are the true fupports of monarchy ; and 
'tis natural th^ir intereft ihould be more confultedt 
in fuch a conilitution, than that of the people. But 
tkc nobSity are, in reality, the principal loiers by 
this oppreffion ; iince it ruins their eflates, and beg- 
gars their tenants. The only gamers by it are the 
Fimmfiers, a race of men rather odious to the nobi- 
Bty 
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lity and the whole ibingdom. If a prince or minifter, 
therefore, fhould arife endowed with fufiicient diicem- 
ment to know his own and the public interefl, and 
with fufficient force of mind to break thro' ancient 
cudomsy we might expedl to fee thefe abufes reme- 
died ; in which cafe, the diiference betwixt their ab- 
iblute government and our free one, would not appear 
fo coniiderabie as at prefent. 

The fburce of degeneracy, which may be remark* 
ed in free governments, confiUs in the pradice of con- 
trading debt, and mortgaging the public revenues* 
by which taxes may, in time, become altogether in* 
tolerable, and all the property of the flate be brought 
into the hands of the public. This practice is of 
modern date. The Athenians, tho' governed by 
^ republic, paid near two hundred per Cent, for thoie 
fums of money, which any emergent occaiion made 
it neceilary for them to borrow ; as .we learn from 
Xenophon *. Among the moderns, the Dutch 
firll introduced the practice of borrowing great fums 
at low intereH, and have well nigh ruined themfelves 
by. it. Abfolute princes have alfo <:ontrai5ted debt ; 
but a& an abfolute prince may play the bankrupt when 

>i>f^.il7at nxT Itiavllv n oa-ti cv t]rtviy»70-if, •! ydf /Avav it^^gXi* 
Aff-^ahi;€tr9V ri x«) ir0Xt^^oyf«T«Tcy laai, SEN, nOJPCI* 

he 
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he pleafesy his people can never be oppred by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and 
chiefly thofe who have the highefl offices, being com- 
monly the public creditors, 'tis difficult for the (late 
to make ufe of this remedy, which, however it may 
be fbmetimes neceflary, is always cruel and barbarous. 
This, therefore, feems to be an inconvenience, which 
nearly threatens all fiee governments ; efpecially our 
own, at the prefent juncture of ai^irs. And what a 
ftroog motive is this, to increafe our frugality of die 
public money ; left, for want of it, we be reduced, 
by the multiplicity of taxes, to curfe our free govern- 
ment, and wilh ourfelves in the fame f!ate of fervi*. 
tude with all (he nations that furround us i 
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THOSEy who confider the periods and revo* 
lutions of human kind, as reprefented in hif- 
torf, are entertained with a ipe£tade full of plea- 
fare and variety, and fee, with furprize, the manners^ 
Cudbms, and opinions of the fame ipecies fiifceptible 
of fuch prodigious changes iti different periods of 
time^ It may, however, be obferved, that in d*uU 
hiflory there is found a much greater uniformity than 
in the hJftxuy of learning and fcience» and that the 
inrars, negotiations, and policies of one age refemble 
f9(^ ^ofe of smother, than, the tafte, wit, and ipe- 
culative prindples. Intereft and ambition, honour 
and fliiame, friendfliip and enmity, gratitude and re- 
Ycnge, are the prime movers in all public tranijK* 
dons ; and thefe paffions ^ of a very ftubbom and 
intrafiabk nature, in comparifcn of die fentimenti 
and underftanding, which are eafily varied by educa- 
tion and example. The Go¥bs were much more in- 
ferior 
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ferior to the Romans, in tafte and fcience> than in 

courage and virtue. \ 

' "• - - . . . 

But not to compare together nations fb widely 

different, that they may almofl be efteemed of a dif- 
ferent fpecies; it may be obferved, that even this 
latter period of human learning, is, in many relpedb, 
of an oppofite charadler to the ancient ; and that if 
We be fuperior in philofpphy, we are ftill, noiwith- 
Handing all our refinements, much inferior in elo- 
quence. 

. In ancient times, no work of genius was thought 
to require fo great parts and capacity, as the fpoak^ 
ing in public ; and fome eminent writers have pro^ 
nounced the talents, even of a great poet or phiJo- 
fbpher, to be of an inferior nature to thofe requifite 
for fuch an undertaking. Greece and Rome pro- 
duced, each of them, but one accompliihed orator ; 
and whatever praifes the other celebrated fjpeaken 
might merit, they were ftill eftcemed much inferior to 
thefe great models of eloquence. 'Tis obfervai^e^ 
that the ancient critics could fcare find two orators in 
any age, who deferved to be placed precifely in the 
iame.rank, and pofTefTed the fame degree of merit. 
Calvvs, CffiLius, Curio, Ho&tensius, C^sar. 
roie one above anpther i But th^ greateil of.tjiat ase 
was inferior to CACERo^'the.moft eloquent ipeaker, 
who had ever appeared i^^ p.o me.. Thofe of fipe tafte, 

however. 
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however, pronounced this. judgment of the Roman 
orator/ as well as of the Grecian, that both of them 
furpailed in eloquence all that had ever appeared, 
but that they were far from reaching the perfedtion of 
their art, which was infinite, and not only exceeded 
human force to attain, but h^man imagination to 
conceive* Cicero declares himfelf difTatisfied with 
his own performances ; nay, even with thoie of Dsr 
MOsTHBNES. Ita funt a'vida (s* capotes mea- mtres^ 
fays he, ^ femper altquid imtiunfum^ injmtumfue de^^ 
fiderant. 

This fingle circumftance is fufiicient to make us 
apprehend the wide difference between ancient and 
modern^ eloquence, and let us {^ how much the lat- 
ter is inferior to the former. Of all the polite and 
and learned nations, Britain alone po^/Ies a po^ 
pular government, or admits into the legiflature fuch 
numerous affemblies as can be" fuppofed to lie under 
the dominion of eloquence. But what has Br it a i ir 
to boaft of in this particular ? In enumerating all 
the great men, who have done honour t6 our couritiy, 
we exult in our poets and philofbphers ; but what 
orators are ever mentioned ? Or where are the mo- 
numents of their genius to be met with ? There are 
found indeed, in our hiftories, the names of feyeral, 
who directed the refolutions of our pgrfianient : fept 

".11 ' • .' • 

ndther themfelves nor others have. taken thejjains tp 
prefervc their fpeeches ; and the authority which they 

poflefled 
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poflefled (eems to have been owing to their ezperi« 
ence, wifdom, or power, more than to their talents 
for oratory. At prefent, there are above half a dozen 
fpeakers in the two houies, who, in the judgment of 
the public, have readied veiy near die £une^pitch of 
eloquence ; and no man pretends to give any one the 
preference to the reft. This ieems to me a certain 
proof, that none of them have attained much beycmd 
a mediocrity in their art, and that the (pedes of <do* 
quence» which they aipire to, gives no exerdfe to t|ie 
fublimer faculties of the mind, but may be reached 
by ordinary talents and a flight application. A hun- 
dred cabinet-makers in London can work a table or 
a chair equally well ; but no one poet can write verfes 
with fuch fpirit tod elegance as Mr. Pope. 

We are told, that when Demosthenes was to 
plead, all ingenious men flocked to Athens from 
the mofi remote parts of Greece, as to the moft 
celebrated fpeftade of the world *. At Lokdon 
you may fee men iauntering in the court of requefls, 
while the moft important debate is carrying on in the 
two houfes; and many do opt think themfelvetroffi- 

* Ne iUttd quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memonie pfo- 
jitum e(Ie, fed ita necefle fuifle, cum Dzmosthenis di^nit 
eflet, ut concurfns, audiendi caufa, ex tota Gricia fieieati 
At cum ifti Att ic I dictint, non modo a corona (quod eft ipfiun 
miferabilf) fed etiam ab adrocatis relinquuntur. 

Ci c £ Ro de Claris Oratoribtu. 

3 ciently 
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clently compenfated, for- the lofing of their dinnersy 
by all the eloquence of our mod celebrated fpeakers. 
When old CiBBER is to aft, the curiqfity of feveral 
is more excited, than when our prime minifler is to 
defend himfelf from a motion for his removal or im« 
peachment. 

Even aperfon unacquainted with the noble remains 
of ancient orators, may judge, from a few flrokes, 
that the ftile or fpecies of their eloquence was infr-' 
nitely more fublime than: that which modern orators 
afpire to. How abfurd would it appear, in our tem-' 
perate and calm fpeakers, to make jife of an JpoflrO" 
fbe^ like that noble one of Demosthenes, (b npch 
celebrated by Quinctilian andLoNciNus,. when,' 
jhftifying the unfuccefsful hattle of Ch^ronea, he 
breaks out, Noy my Felloiv-Citizens, No : Tou have 
n^t erred. I fwear by the manes of thoje heroes ^ luho 
fought for the fame caufe in the plains of Marathok 
and Plata A. Who could now endure fuch a bold 
and poetical figure, as that which Cicbro employ Sj 
after deftribing in the mofl tragical terms the cruci* 
fodon of a Roman citizen. Shouid I paint the horrors 
of thisfcenfy mt to Koia A^ycitiircnSf not to the allies of 
our ftate^ not to thofe who ha^ue thjer heard of the Ro- 
man Name^ not e*aen to men, hut to brute-creatiires ^ 
or, to IP farther, Jhould I lift up nrf 'voice, in the moft 
difolate folitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet Jhould I 
furelyfet th^e rude and inanimate farts ofnatwe moved 
Vol. K I ^.tb 
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nvith horror and indignation at the recital of /o emor^ 
mous ah aSlion *. With what a blaze of eloquence 
mufl fuch a fentence be furrounded to give it grace* 
or caufe to make any impreflion on the hearers ? And 
what noble art and fublime talents are requifite to ar- 
rive, by juft degrees, at a fentiment fo bold and excef. 
five : To inflame the audience, fo as to make them 
accompany the fpeaker in fuch violent paflions, and 
fuch elevated conceptions : And to conceal, under a 
torrent of eloquence, t^e artifice, by which all this 
is efieduated ! 

St; r TABLE to this vehemence of thought and ex- 
preSon, was the vehemence of a£Uon, obferved In 
the ancient orators. The fuppUfio pedis, or ilamping 
of the foot, was one of the moil ufual and moderate 
geftures which they made ufe of f ; tho' that is now 

* Hht original is j Quod fi hsc non ad cives Romanos, no; 
ad aliquos amicos noftrae civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romai 
aoxnen.audiflent; denique, fi non ad homines, veram ad bcftw 
ant etiam, ut longius progrediar, fi in aliqua defertiflisna folit 
dine, ad faxa & ad fcopulos baec conqueri Sc depIorareveUem, ' 
men omnia muta atque inanima, tanta Sf tarn indigna icr 
atrocitate commoverentur. Cic. in ver. 

*!* Ubl dolor ? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium i: 
niis elicere voces & querelas folct ? nulla perturbatio anuni, 
la corporis : frons non percufTa, non femur ; pedis ff^od 
pium efl) nulla fup^lofio. Itjque tantum abfuit ut inflam' 
noftros animos ; fumnum ifto loco vix tenebamns. Cict 
CHirh Oratoribus. 

eftc 
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efteeme<l too violent, either for the fenate, bar^ or 
pulpity and is only admitted into the theatre, to ac- 
company the moft violent paflions, which are there 
reprefented. 

One is ibmewhat at a lofs to what caufe we may 
aicribe (b fendble- a decline of eloquence in latter 
ages. The genius of mankind, at all times, is, per- 
haps, equal : The moderns have applied themielves* 
with great induftry and fuccefs, to all the other arts 
and (ciences : And one of the moil learned nations 
of the univerfe poflefles a popular govemmert ; a cir- 
cumflance which feems requifite for the full difplay of 
thefe noble talents : But notwithftanding all thefe ad- 
vantages, our progrefs in eloquence is very inconfi- 
' derable, in comparifon of the advances, which we 
have made in all the other parts of learning. 

Shall we aiTert, that the drains of ancient elo- 
quence are unfuitable to our age, and not to be imi- 
tated by modern orators ? Whatever reafons may be 
made ufe of to prove this, I am perfuaded they will 
be found, upon examination, to be unfound and un- 
iatisfadory. 

Firfiy It may be faid, that in ancient tincies, du- 
ring the HouriQiing period of the Greek and Roman 
Jeaming,. the municipal laws, in every flate were 
but few and fimple, and the deciiion of cau&s 

I 2 was, 
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v/asy in a great meafure, left to the equity and a)n»- 
mon fenfe of tlie judges. The dudy of the laws was 
not then a laborious cccupationy requiring the drudg- 
ery of a whole life to finifh it, and utterly incom- 
patible with every other ftudy or profeifioh. The 
great ftatefmen and generals among the Romans were 
alllawyers; and Cicero, to ihew the facility of ac- 
quiring this fcience, declares, that in the midil of all 
his occupations, he would undertake, in a few days, 
to make himfelf a compleat civilian. Now, ^yhere 

a pleader addreiTes himielf to the equity of his judges^ 
he has much more room to difplay his eloquence* 
than where he mufl draw his arguments from find 
laws, ftatutes, and precedents. In the former cafe, 
many drcumliances mufl be taken in, many pergonal 
coniiderations regarded ; and even favour and inclina* 
tion, which it belongs to the orator, by his art and 
eloquence, to conciliate, may be diiguifed under the 
appearance of equity. But how (hall a modem law- 
yer have leifure to quit his toilfome occupations, in 
order to gather the flowers of Parnassus? Or 
what opportunity fhall he have of difplaying them, 
amidil the rigid and fubtile arguments, objefUons, and 
replies, which he is obliged to make ufe of? The 
greateft genius, and greatefl orator, who fhould pre- 
tend to plead before the Chancellor, after a month's 
ftudy of the laws, would only labour to make him- 
ielf ridiculous. 

I AM 
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Jam ready to own, that this circumilance, ofHhe 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws^ is a diicouragement 
to eloquence in modern times : But I ailert, that it 
will not account entirely for the decline of that noble 
art. It may banifh oratory from Westminster- 
Hall, but not from either houfe of parliament. 
Among the Athenians, the Areofagites exprcfly 
forbad all allurements of eloquence ; and fome have 
pretended that in the Greek orations wrote in the 
justiciary form, there is not fuch a bold and rhetorical 
ililc, as appears in the Roman. But to what a pitch 
did the Athenians carry their eloquence in the dc- 
Hheraiive kind, when aftairs of date were canvafTed, 
and the liberty, happinefs, and honour of the nation 
were the fubjedl of debate? Difputes of this na- 
ture elevate the genius above all others, and give the 
fiillefl icope to eloquence ; and fuch difputes are vtry 
frequent in this nation. 

Secondly^ It may be pretended, that the decline of 
eloquence is owing to the fuperior good fenfe of the^ 
moderns, who reject with difdain, all thofe rhetorical 
tricks, employed to feduce the judges, and will admit 
of nothing but folid argument in any debate or deli- 
beration. If a man be accufed of murder, the fadt 
moil be proved by witneffes add evidence ; and the 
laws will afterwards determine the punifhment of the 
criminal. It would be ridiculous to defer -be, in ilrong 
colours, the horror and cruelty of the adion : 1 i> in- 

I 3 troduce 
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troduce the relations of the dead ; and, at a fignal* 
make them throw themfelves at the feet of the judges^* 
Imploring juilice with tears and lamentations : And 
ftill more ridiculous would it be, to employ a pidure 
reprefenting the bloody deed, in order to move the 
judges by the difplay of fo tragical a fpedlacle : Tho* 
we know, that tSiiv poor artifice was fometimes prac* 
tifed by the pleaders of old *. Now, bjaniOi the pa«. 
thetic from public difcourfes, and you reduce the 
ijpeakers merely to modern eloquence; that iSf to 
good-fenfe, delivered in proper expreffions. 

Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that oar mo« 
dern cufloms, or our fuperior good-fenfe, if you will» 
ihould make our orators more cautious and referved 
than the ancient, in attempting to inflame the paf- 
fions, or elevate the imagination of their ^udienoe : 
But, I fee no reafon, why it ihould make them de- 
fpair abfolutely of fucceeding in that attempt. It 
ihould make them redouble their art, not abandon it 
intirely. The ancient orators feem alfo to have been 
on their guard againfl this jealoufy of their audience; 
but they took a different way of eluding it f . They 
hurried away with fuch a torrent of fublime and pa- 
thetic, that they left their hearers no leifure to per- 
ceive the artifice, by which they were deceived. Nay, 

* QoiNTiL. lib. 6. cap. i« 
f LoNCiNVSi cap. 15. 

to 
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to confider the matter aright, they were not deceived 
by any artifice. The orator, by- the force of his owA 
genius and eloquence, Artt inflamed himfelf witli an- 
ger, indignation, picy, forrow ; and then communi- 
cated thofe impetuous movements to his audience. 

Docs any man pretend to have more good fenfe thaa 
Julius Casar ? Yet that haughty conqueror, we 
know, was ib fubdued by the charms of CiC£iio> 
eloquence, that he was, in a manner, conilrained ta 
change his fettled purpoie and refblution, . anfl to ab- 
folve a criminal, whom, before that orator pleaded, 
he was determined to condemn. 

Sohn objedtions, I own, notwithfbnding his vaft- 
fiiGccfs, may lie againft fome pailkges of the Roman 
orator. He is too florid and rhetorical : His figures 
are too ftriking and palpable : His divifions drawn 
dtiefly from the rules of the fchool : And his wit dif- 
dains not always the attifice even of a pun, rhyme, or 
ji&gle of words. TheGa^ciAii addrefled ■ him^lf 
to an. audience much leis reEned than the Roman fe-^ 
nate or judges. The lowefl vulgar of At he ns were 
his. ibvereigos, and the arbiters of his eloquence *• 

I 4 Yet 

* The orators forAed the tafte of the Athenian people, 
aotthe people of the orators. Gokgias Leontinvs was very- 
tiking wUh thcfls, till they became acquainted with a better XBaa- . 
ner, Hif figures of fpeech, fays PioDOftua Sicuius, his anti- 

thefis. 
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^V'^'ii^ Hiiungr much more chafte and auflere than 

yi^ • iK? ether. Could it be copied, its fuCcefs 

.^ H .4 ^ JtlaDible over a modern affembly. 'Tis ra- 

^. Wftttcay, exa6Uy adjufled to the fenfe : Tis ve- 

VMAituc reaibning, without any appearance of art : 

^'V vliiUain, anger, boldnefs, freedom, involved in 

Jk continued ilream of argument : And of all human 

prcduAions, the orations of Demosthenes prefent 

!» tts the models^ which approach the neareft to per* 

Tffirdlyy It may be pretended, that the diforders 
of the ancient governments, and the enormous crimes, 
of which the citizens were often guilty, afforded much 
ampler matter for eloquence than can be met with 
among the moderns. Were there no Verres or Ca- 
TAtiNE, th^re would be no Cicero. But that this 
reafbn can have no great influence, is evident. 'T would 
be eafy lo find a Philip in modern times ; but where 

fliall we find a Demosthenes ? 

What remains, then, but that we lay the blame 
on the want of genius, or of judgment in our fpeak- 

thefis, his KQXif\(&', his tf^eiorfXEurov, which' are riow def^ifed, 
had a great effe£l upon the audience. Lib. i%. page io6. tx a//- 
tione Rhod : 'Tis in vain therefore for modern orators to plead 
the tafte of their hearers as an apology for their lame performances* 
It would be ftrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not to allow 
a British parliament to be naturally fuperior in judgitoenfe and 
dftlicacy to ah Atmbnian mdb. . * * 

, . . . / crs. 
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trs, wbo either found themfelves incapable of reaching 
the heights of ancient eloquence, or rejcfted all £uch 
endeavours, as nnfuitable to the fpirit of modem af- 
femblies ? A few fuccefsful attempts of this nature might 
rouze up the genius of the nation, excite the emulation 
of the youth, and accuilom our ears to a more fublime 
and more pathetic elocution, than what we have been 
hitherto entertained with. There is certainly ibme- 
thing accidental in the firfl rife and the progrefs of 
the arts in any nation. J doubt whether a very (atiA 
fiiAory reafon can be giVen, why ancient Rome, tho* 
it received all its arts from Greece, could attain only 
to a taile or relifh of ftatuary, painting and architec- 
ture, without reaching the pra£tice of tbefe noble 
arts : While modem Rome has been excited, by a few 
remains found among the mins of antiquity, and has 
carried theie arts to the greateilperfedion. Had fuch 
a cultivated g'enius for oratory, as Waller's for 
poetry, arifen, during the civil wars, when liberty be- 
gan to be fully eflabliihed, and popular a/Temblies to 
enter into all the mod material points of govern- 
xnent ; I am perfuaded To illuilrious an example would 
have given a quite different turn to British elo- 
quence, and made us reach the perfeflion of the an« 
cient nnodeL Our orators would then have done ho- 
nour to their country, as well as our poets and phi* 
lofophers, and British Ciceros have appeared as 
well asBaiTisH Plvtarchs and Virgils. 

J 5 \uK\m 
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. I HAVEConfeftthatthereis fomechrng accidental in 
the origin and progrefs of the arts in any nation ; and 
yet I cannot forbear thinking, that if the other learned 
and polite nations of Europe had pofleft the fame ad- 
vantages of a popular government, they would pro* 
bably have carried eloquence to a greater height than 
it has yet reached in Britain. The French fer-' 
jnonsy efpecially tho(e of Fl^chier andBossuBT, 
are much fuperior to the English in this parti- 
cular ; and in both of them are many flrokes of the 
mod fublime poetry. None but private caufes, ia 
that country, are ever debated before their parliament 
or courts of judicature ; but notwithAanding this dif* 
advantage, there appears a fpirit of eloquence in ma* 
ny of their lawyers, whichy with proper cultivaBon 
and encouragement, might rife to the greateft height. 
The pleadings of Patru are very elegant, and give 
us room to imagine what fo fine a genius could have 
performed in queftions concerning public liberty or 
ilavery, peace or war, who exerts himfelf with fuch 
fucccfs, in debates concerning the price of ap 6ld hoHe, 
or a goffiping flory of a quarrel betwixt an abbefs and 
her nuns. For 'tis remarkable, that this polite writer, 
tho* efleemed by all the men of wit in his time, was 
never employed in the moft coniiderable caufes of their 
courts of judicature, but lived and died in poverty : 
From an ancient prejudice induftrioufly propagated by 
the dunces in all countries. That a man of genius is 
stsffitjor bufinefi. The diforders produced by the fiic« 

tiOQS 
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tions againft cardinal Mazahine, made the parlia* 
ment of Paris enter into the difcuflion of public af- 
fairsy and during that fhort interval^ there appeared 
many fymptoms of the revival of ancient efoquence.' 

The ofvocaf general Talos, in an oration, invoked 

« 

on Ids knees, the fpirit of St. Louis to look dov/ti 

with compafllon on his divided and unhappy people* 

and to infpire them, from above, with .the love of con- 
^d ^nd nnanimity *. The members of the Fr £ n c n 

acs(demy have attempted to give us models of elo« 
quepce in their harangues at their admittance : But* 
having no fubjedi to difcourfb upon, they h^^ve'run id- 
together mt9 a fulfome'Ihain of panegyric dnd flat- 
tery, the mbft barren of all fuibjeds. T^heir ' ftile, 
however, is commonly, on thefe occasions, Tery ele- 
vated and fublime, and might reach the greatef^ 
heights, were it employed dn a fubjed more favour-* 
able aid engaging. 

There^ fome cifcumftances^ I confeifs, in tho 
En CLiSH tbihper ahd genhis,' which are difUvanta- 
geous to the progfefs of eloquence, and render aH 
iLttempts of that kind more dangei'qus and <lifficult 
iLinong them than among any ot|ier nation. The 
]^Nq L 1 SH are conijpicuous for good-jenje^ which makes 
thein- very jealous of an^ attem^^ts jtb' deceive theih 
W -th^ powers of rhetoric and erocution.* ' ' ItlfieV ^0 

• De-kiTKifiA'ldiii' • -'-^ ' ■■■'■ '^■«-'''' 

1 6 9iro 
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al/b peculiarly moiie/i ; which makes them confider it 
as a piece of arrogance to offer any thing but reaibn 
to public afTemblieSy or attempt to guide them by 
paflion or fancy. I may^ perhaps, be allowed to add, 
that the people in general are not remarkable for de- 
licacy of taile, or for fenfibility to the charms of the 
mufes. Their, mufical farts, to u(c the expreflion of 
a noble author,' are but indifierent. Heiice *>their co^' 
micpoetSy to move them, mull have recouHe to ob*' 

fcenity; their tragic poets to blood and daughter- 
And hence their orators, being deprived of any fuch 
resource, have abandoned altogether the hopes of 
moving them, and have confined themJfefves to plain 
argument ajod reafoning.. 

These circumftances, joined to particular acd- 
dentSy may, perhaps, have retarded the growth of 
eloquence in this kingdom ; but will not be able to 
prevent its . fuccefs, if. ever it appear amongft us - 
And one may iafely pronounce, that this, is a field, ia 
which the moft flourifhing laurels may yet be gathered. 
If any youth of accomplilhed genius, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the polite arts, and not ignorant of 
public bufinefs^ fhould appear in parliament, and ac- 
coftom our ears to an eloquence more conmiandihg 
and pathetic. And to confirm me in this opinion, 
there occur tw%iK)niiderations, the one derived fiofli 
ancient the other fiom modem times. , , 
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*Tis feldotn or never found, when a falfe tafb in 
poetfy or eloqiience prevails among any people, that 
it has been preferred to a true, upon compariibn and 
reflection. It commonly prevails merely from igno* 
ranee of the true, and horn the want of perfed mo- 
dels, to lead nien inroU jufter appreheniion, and more 
nifined relilh 'of ' thofe produftiohs of genius. When 
the/e'sLpptaiy they fixm unite ajl fuffrages in their 'fa-* 
▼otii^ and,- by iheir xidttural andf powerful charms, gain 
ovier, even the moft prejudiced, to the love and admi- 
ration of them. The -principles of every pafiion, and 
of -every icnriment, is iri every man ; and when 
^died properly, Aey rile to life, and warm the 
keaUtr* And- i^nvty ^at fatisfadion by which a work 
6f genius' is diiHnguilhed from the adulterate beaiitietf 
of a capricious wit and fancy. And if this obfenra-' 
tion be true, with regard to all the liberal arts, it 
muft ' be peculiarly fo, with regard to eloquence i 
which', bding metely calculated for the public, and 
for men of the world, cannot, whh any pretext of 
reaibn, appeal from the people to m6re tefined judges; 
but muft fubmit to the public verdift, without re^ 
ierve or limitation. Whoever, upon comparifon, h 
dqemed by a common audience the greateft orator, 
ought moil certainly to be pronounced fach, by men 
ttfdiiticcind erudition. And tho' iok indifierenC 
Oiator ihay tnumph for a long time, and be eflcemed 
idtDgether perfed by the vulgar, who, are iatisfie^ 
With his accomplifhments, and know not in what he 
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js.dek6iiyt : Yet» whenever the true genius arifes, ^ 

draws to him the attention of every one| and imme* 

diately appears fuperior to his rival.. 

' . ■ ■ ■ ' 

Now to judge by this rule, ancient, eloquence, that 

is, the fublime and paffibnate, is of a, much jnftqr 

tafte than the modem«:or the argumentative aad.m-. 

tional;.and, if propeHy execnte4^ will always have 

more command aod authority oy^ Hvankind.^ We are- 

iatisiied with our mediocrity, becau£e.wehavehad,na 

experience of a^y thing better : Btit the ancients had 

experience of |poth> ^^nd, ujpon compari/bn^ ga:ve th^ 

preference to jtliiat kind, of; which they have left ua 

ibch apptaudpd mpd^ols,:. , For, if I am not miftakcn, 

our modem eloquence is of the faxne ftile or ipecics 

with that which anpent criticks denominated Attic 

eloquence, that is, calm, elegant and fubtile, which 
inftru^ed the reafon more than affeded the p^ons, 
and never raifed its tone abovQ argument or conunoa 
difcourfe. Such was the eloquence of L r ^ i a s among 
the Athenians,^ and of Calvus among the Ro- 

MA N s. Thefe were eileemed m their time; but when 

* ' I ■ ■ ' 

compared with D^mosihenes and. Cicero, were 
ecjipfed like a taper when fet in the rays of a meri- 
dian fun. Thofe latter orators poiTqiTed the fame ele« 
gance and iubtilty^ and force :Ofajrgun9e9t,, wiA ,the 
former;' but wh^t rendered xhe^m chiefly .adfnirablei 
was- that patbetic d^d fublinie, which, on proper-f^ 
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cafionSy diey threw into their diicoorre, and by which 
they commanded the refoliitions of their audience. 

Of this (pedes of eloquence we have ftaree had any 
inftanoet in Britain ^ atleaft in our public fpeakers. 
In our writers, we hgvc had fome inAances, which 
haye met with gr^t applaufey and might afiure our. 
ambitions ycmth of equal or foperior glory in attempts 
for the revrrai of ancient eloquence. Lord Boli n g- 
broke's produdions, with all their defeds in argu- 
ment, method, and precifion, contain a force and 
energy, which our orators fcarce ever aim at ; tho* 
'tis evident, that fuch an elevated ilile has much bet- 
ter grace in a fpeaker than in a writer, and is a/Tured 
of more prompt and more aflonifhing fuccefs. 'Tis 
there feconded by the graces of voice and adion : 
The movements are mutually communicated betwixt 
the orator and the audience : And the very afped of 
a large aiTcmbly, attentive to the difcourfe of onq 
man» mud infpire him with a peculiar elevation, fuf. 
ficient to give a propriety to the ilrongeft figures and 
exprefitons. 'Tis true, there is a great prejudice 
againft Jet-fiHcbei ; and a man can fcarce efcape ridi- 
cule, who repeats a difcourfe as a fchool^'boy his lef^ 
fpn, and takes no notice of any thing which has been 
fl^vanced in jche courfe of the debate. But where is 
the neceflity pf falling into ^his. abiurdity ? A public 
fpeaker mojl^know belbreh^^ the.qu^iUpn under de« 
. t batQx 
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hate. He may cbmpofe all the arguments^ otjcftions, 
andaniwers, fuchas^he thinks will he moft proper 
for his difcourfe *. If any thing new occur, he may 
fupply it from his invention ; nor will the difference 
be very apparent between his elaborate and his ex- 
temporary compofitions. The mind naturally conti- 
nues with the fame impetus OYforcty which it has ac- 
.quired by its motioh r as a veflel, once impelled by 
the oarsy carries on its courie for fome time, when 
the original impulfe is fufpended. 

r 

I SHALL conclude this fubje6lwith obferving, that 
even tho' our modem orators fhould not elevate their 
fiile or afpire to a rivalfhip with the antient $ yet 
there is a material defe£l in moft of their fpeeches, 
which they might correct, without departing £rom 
that compofed air of argument and reafoning, tp 
which they limit their ambition. I heir great afre6ta7 
tion of extemporary difcc^urfes has made them rejedt 
iX\ order and method, which feems fo requiiite to ar- 
gument, and without which 'tis fcarce pollible to pro- 
duce an entire convi6\ion on the mind. 'Tis not, 
that one would recommend many formal divifions in 
a public difcourfe, unlefs the fubjed viery evidently 

* The firft of the Athxnians, who compofed and wrote 
liis fpeeches, was Pxriclxs, a man of bufinefs and a man of 
fenfe, if ever' there "wiis one, TT^t^ y^airrh xSyw If ^uutf^flm 
i?*^ T«y «r^ ttM ax'^Mfyf^f^* Suidas ia ni(}i»A«<. 

offer 
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offer them : But *tis eafy, without this formality, to 
obferve a method, and make that method confpicu« 
ous to the hearers, who will be infinitely pleafed to 
fee the arguments rife naturally from one another, 
and will retain a more thorough perfuafion, than can 
arife from the flrongeft reafonsi which are thrown to* 
gether in confullon. v 
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Of the RtiB And PnooRttfii of the Arti and 



THERE 18 nothing which requires greater nicety^ 
in our enquiries concerning human affairs, 
than to difUnguifh exadUy what is owing to chance^ 
and what proceeds from cau/es ; nor is there any Tub* 
]t€t, in which an author is more liable to deceive 
himfelfy by falfe fubtilties and refinements. To (ay^ 
that any event is derived from chance, cuts ihort all 
farther enquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer 
in the iame ilate of ignorance with the refl of man- 
kind. But when the event is fuppofed to proceed 
from certain and ilable caufes, he may then display his 
ingenuity, in afligning theie caufes ; and as a man of 
any fubtilty can never be at a iofs in this particular, 
lie has thereby an opportunity of fwelling his vo- 
lumes, and difcovering his profound knowledge in 
obferving what efcapes the vulgar and ignorant. 

Thb 
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The diflinguifhing between chance and caofes 
mult depend upon every particular man's fagacity, in 
coniidering every particular incident. But, if I were 
to aflign any general rule to help us in applying this 
diftindlion,. it would be the following, fF^at depends 
vpon afeiAj perfons is, in a great meajure^ to be afcrihed 
to chance f or fecret and unkno^wn caufei : What arifct 
from a great number^ may often be accounted for by de^ 
terminate and kno^n caufes* 

There may two very natural rca&ns be a^- 
figned for this rule. Firft^ If you fuppofe a dye to 
have any byafs, however fmall, to a particular fide, 
this byafs, tho* perhaps, it may not appear in a few 
throws, will certainly prevail in a great number, and 
will call the balance entirely to that fide. In like 
manner, when any caufes beget a particular inclina« 
tion or paflron, at a certain time, and among a cer- 
tain people ; tho' many individuals may efcape the 
contagion, and be ruled by paifions peculiar to them- 
felves ; yet the multitude will certainly be infeded 
with the common paffion, and be governed by it in all 
their adlions. 

Secondly, Those principles or caufes, which are 
fitted, to operate on a multitude, are always of a 
grofier and more ilubborn nature, lefs fubjedl to acci- 
dents, and lefs influenced by whim and private fancy, 
than thofe which operate on a few only. The latter 

are 
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are commonly fb delicate and refined, that the fmall- 
efl incident in the health, education, or fortune of a 
particular perfon, is fufficient to divert their courfe, 
and retard their operation ; nor is it poflible to re- 
duce them to any general maxims or obfervations. 
Their influence at one time will never afTure us con- 
cerning thdr influence at anotlier ; even tho* all the 
general circumilances ihould be the fame in both 
cafes. 

To judge by this rule, the domefUc and the gra- 
dual revolutions of a ilate, mufl be a more proper Tub- 
jeft of reafoning and obfervatiqn, than the foreign, 
and the violent, which are commonly produced by 
iingle perfbns, and are more influenced by whim, folly 
or caprice, than by general , paflions and interefls. 
The depreflion of the lords, and rife of the commons 
in England, after the ilatutes of alienation, and the 
increafe of trade and indufhy, are more eafily ac« 
counted for by general principles, than the depreT- 
fion of the Spanish, and rife of the French mo- 
narchy, after the death of Charles Quint. Had 
Harry IV. Cardinal Richelieu, and Lou is XIV, 
been Spaniards ; and Philip II, III, and IV, and 
Charles II. been Frenchmen, the hidory of thefe 
two nations had been intirely reverfed. 

For the iame reafon, 'tis more eafy to account for 
the rife and progrefs of commerce in any kingdom, 

than 
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than for that of learning ; and a ilate, which ihonld 

apply itfelf to the encouragement of the one, would 

be much more affured of faccefs, than one which 

fhould cultivate the other. Avarice, or the defire of 

gain, is an univerial paffion, which operates at all 

times, in all places, and upon all peribns : But can* 

ofity, or the love of knowledge, has a very limited 

influence, and requires youth, leifure, education, go- 

nius, and example, to make it govern any peribn* 

Ypu will never want bookfellers, while there are buy. 

crs of books : But there may frequently be readers^ 

where there are are no authors. Multitudes of peo- 

* pie, neceflity and liberty, have begot coriimerce in 

Holland : But Hudy and application have fcarce 

produced any eminent writers. 

Wb may, therefore,* conclude, that there is no fub • 
jeA, in which we mu I proceed with more caution, 
than in tracing the hiftory of the arts and fdences ; 
left we ailign caufes which never exited, and reduce 
•what is merely contingent to ilable and. univerial 
'principles. Thofe, who cultivate the fciences in any 
. fiate, are always few in number : The paflion, which 
.'governs them, limited : Their tafte and judgment 
tender and eafily perverted : And their application 
difturbed with the fmalleft accident. Chance, there- 
fore, or fecret and unknown caufes, muft have a great 
influence on the rife and progrefs of all the refined 
'arts. 

But 
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But there is a reafon, which induces me not to 
afcribe the matter altogether to chance. Tho' the 
perfons, who ctiltivate the Sciences with fuch aftonifh- 
ing Aiccefs, as to attrad^ the admiration of poflerity» 
be always few, in all nations and all ages ; 'tis im- 
poffible but a (hare of the fame fpirit and genius muft 
be antecedently difFufed thro' the people among whom 
they ariCe, in order to produce, form, and cultivate^ 
from th^ir earliefl infancy, the tafte and judgment of 
tho(e eminent writers. The mafs cannot be altoge- 
ther infipid, from which fuch refined fpirits are ex- 
tra^ed *. There is a God nAMtbin us, iays Ovid, nvbo 
breathes that di'vine air by tvbUh ive are animated^ 
Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claim to infpi- 
ration. 1 here is not however any thing fupernatural 
in the cafe. Their fire is not kindled from heaven. 
It only runs along the earth ; is caught from one 
breaft to another; and bums brighteft, where the 
materials are befl prepared, and moil happily difpo* 
fed. The qacftion, therefore, concerning the rife 
and progrefs of the arts and ftiences; is not altoge- 
ther 'a xjueflien concerning thfe'tafte, genius, and Ipirit 
of a few, but concerning thofe of a whole people ; 
and may, therefore, be accounted for, in fome niea» 
fure, by general caufes and' principles. I grant, that 
a man, who ihould inquire, why fuch a particular 

* '£^ Detis in Dcibis ;' agitarite calefcimus illo : 

Impetos Idc, bKXtt ibnuaanientis babet,- O7 id. ¥af. Lib, h 

m 

poet. 
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poet, as (loMER, for inflancey exilled, at fuck a 
place, in fuch a timcy would throw himfelf headlong 
into chimxra, and could never treat of fuch a fabje^ 
without a multitude of falfe fubtilties and refinements. 
He might as well pretend to give a reafon, why fuck 
particular generals, as Fi^Bius and Scipio, lived in 
Rome at fuch a time, and why Fabius came into 
the world before Scipxo. For fuch incidents as 
thofe, ^no other reafon can be given but th^t of Ho- 
race* 

Scit genius f natale eomtSy qui temper at afirum, 
l^atura Deus humana, mortalu in unum - 



'^odque caputs wultu mutabilisj alhus £ff ater. 

But I am perfuaded, that in many cafes very good 
reaibns might be given, why fuch a nation is more 
polite and learned, at a particular time, than any of 
its neighbours. At leaft, this is is fo curious a fub- 
jed, that it were a pity to abandon it intirely, before 
we have found, whether or not it.be fufceptible of 
reafbning, and can be reduced to any general prin. 
ciples. I (hall therefore proceed to deliver a few ob- 
fervations on this fubjed, which I fubmit, with indre 
deference, to the cenfure and examination of the 
learned.' 

My firft obfervation is, 7iat it is impoJpbU fir the 
arts andfciences to arife^ ^faftp tunong any ftople^ un- 

us. 
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i^s that people enjoy the bleffrng of a free govern- 
ment. 

In the firft ages of the world, when men are as 
yet barbarous and ignorant^ they feek no farther fc- 
curity agamft mutual violence and injuflice, than the 
choice of fome rulers, few or many, in whom they 
place an implicite confidence, without providing any 
fecurity, by laws or political inftitutions, againft the 
violence and injuftice of the(e rulers. If the autho- 
rity be centred in a fmgle perfon, and if the people, 
either by conqueH, or by the ordinary courfe of pro- 
pagation, increafe to a great multitude, the monarch, 
finding it impofiible, in his own perfon, to execute 
every office of fover.eignty, in every place, mull dele- 
gate his authority to inferior magiftrates, who preferve 
peace and order in their particular diftri6ls. As expe- 
rience and education have not yet refined the judge- 
ments of men to any confiderable degree, the prince, 
who IS himfelf unreftrained, never dreams of refirain- 
ing his miniflers, but delegates his full authority to 
every oiie, whom he fets over any portion of the peo- 
ple* All general laws are attended with inconve^ 
niepci^y when applied to particular cafes ; and it re-* 
quires great penetration and Experience, both to per^ 
ceive that thefe inconveniencies are fewer than what 
refultfrom full difcretionary powers in every magi A 
trate ; and alfo, to difcern what general laws are, upon 
the vifhole, attended "with feweii inconveniencies. 
Vol. I. K ThU 
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This is a matter of {0 great difficulty, that men may 
have made fome advances, even in the fublime arts of 
poetry and eloquence, whefe a rapidity of genius and 
imagination affifts their progrefs, before they have ar- 
rived at any great refinement in their municipal laws, 
where frequent trials, and diligent obfervation," can 
alone dired their improvements. It is not, there- 
fore, to be fuppofed, that a barbarous monarch, UQ- 
reflrained and unin(lru6led, will ever become a legiC 
lator, or think of reftraining his BaJ^aivs in every 
province, or even his Ca^is in every village. We 
are told, that the late Czar, tho' aduated with a no- 
ble genius, and fmit wiih the love and admiration of 
European arts; yet profefTed an efteem for the 
Turkish policy in this particular, and approved of 
fuch fummary decifions of caufes, as are pradifed in 
that barbarous monarchy, where the judges are not 
rellrained by any methods, forms, or laws. He did 
not perceive, how contrary fuch a practice would have 
been to all his other endeavours for refining his peo- 
ple. Arbitrary power, in all cafes, is fomewhat op- 
prefilve and debating ; but 'tis altogether ruinous and 
intolerable, when contradted into a fmall compafs ; 
and becomes flill worfe, when the perfon, who pof> 
feiTes it, knows that the time of his authority is limit- 
ed and uncertain. Habet fubjeSos tauquamfuosi n^HeSf 
ut alienos *. He governs the fubjeds with full autho- 

• Tacit, Hift. lib. i. 

rity. 
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rlty, as if they were his own ; and with negligence 
or t3a"anny, as belonging to another. A people go- 
remed after fach a manner are flaves in the full and 
proper fenfe of the word; and 'tis impoffible they can 
ever afpire to any refinements of tafte or reafon. They 
dare not Co much as pretend to enjoy the neceilarie^ 
of life in plenty or fecarity. 

To expedy therefore, that the arts and fciencei 
ihoold take their firft rife in a monarchy, is to expeft 
a contradiction. Before thefe refinements have taken 
place, the monarch is ignorant and unindrudled ; and, 
not having knowledge fufEcient to make him fenfible 
of the neceflity of balancing his government upon 
general laws, he delegates his full powers to all infe- 
rior magifb-ates. This barbarous policy debafes the 
people, and for ever prevents all improvement. Were 
it poffible, that, before fcience was known in the 
world, a monarch could pofiefs fo much wifdom as to 
become a legillator, and govern his people by law, 
not by the arbitrary wiil of their fellow fubjeds, ic 
might be poflible for that fpecies of government to be 
the firft nurfery of arts and fciences. But in that fup- 
pofition there feems to be a manifeft contradiction. 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant (late, 

lay be fupported hy as few laws as a barbarous mo- 

rchy, and may entruft as unlimited an authority to 

magiftrates or judges. But, befides that the fre- 

K 2 quent 
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quent eledUons of thefe magiilrates by the people, are 
a cbniiderable check upon their authority; *tis im* 
poiiible, but, in time, the neceflity of retraining the 
magiftrates; in order to preferve liberty, muft at laft 
appear, and give rife to general laws and datutes. 
The Roman Confuls, for (bme time, decided all cau- 
fes, without being confined by any pofitive flatutes, 
till the people, bearing this yoke with impatieQce^ 
created the decem'uirs^ who promulgated the tnuel'v^ 
tahki ; a body of laws, which, tho\ perhaps, they 
were not equal in bulk to one English a^ of parlia- 
ment, were almoil the only written rules which regu- 
lated property and puniihment, for fome ages, in that 
famous republic. They were, however, fufficient, 
together with the forms of a fttt government, to &• 
cure the lives and properties of the citizens ; to ex- 
empt one man from the dominion of another ; and 
to protedl every one againft the violence or tyramiy of 
his fellow citizens. In fuch a fitnation the fciences 
may raife their heads, and fiourifh: But never can 
have being amidfl fuch a fcene of oppreffion and fla- 
very, as always refults from barbarous monarchie^,^ 
where the people alone are retrained by the authority 
of the magiftrates, and the magiftrates are "not reftrain- 
ed by any law or ftatute. An unlimited defpotifm of 
this nature, while it exifts, eife^ually puts a ftop to 
all improvements, and keeps men from attaining that 
wledge» which is requifite to inflrud them in the 

advantages 
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advantages ariiing from a better police, and more 
moderate authority. 

Here then are the advantages of republics. The* 
a republic (hould be barbarous, it neceflanly, by an 
infallible operation, gives rife to Law, even before 
mankind have made any confiderable advances in the 
other fciences. From law arifcs fecurity : From (e- 
curity curiofity : And from curiofity knowledge. The 
latter fteps of this progreG may be more accident^ ; 
but the former are altogether necefTary. A republic, 
without laws, can never have any duration. On the 
contrary, in a monarchical government^ law arifes 
not neceflarily from the forms of the government* 
Monarchy, when abfolute, contains even fomething 
repugnant to law. Great wifdom and reflexion can 
alone reconcile them. But fuch a degree of wifdom 
can never be expe^ed, before the greater refinements 
and improvements of human reafon. Thefe refine- 
ments require curiofity, fecurity, and law. The/r/? 
growth, therefore, of the arts and fciences can never 
be expedted in defpotic governments. 

According to the neceAary progrefs of things, 
law muft precede fciences In republics law may pre- 
cede fcience, and may arife from the very nature of 
the government. In monarchies it arifes not from 
the nature of the government, and cannot precede 
ftience. An abfolute prince, who is barbarous, ren« 
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ders all his miniilers and magiflrates as abiblute as 
himfelf : And there needs no more to prevent, for 
ever, all induflry, curiofrty, and fcience. 

There are other caufes which difcourage the rife 
of the refined arts in 4erpotic goyernmettts ; tho' I 
take the want of laws, and the delegation of full 
powers to every petty magiftrate, to be the principal. 
Eloquence certainly arifes more naturally in popular 
governments : Emulation too, in every accomplifh- 
ment, mufl there be more animated and enlivened : 

And genius and capacity have a fuller fcope and ca* 
reer. All thefe caufes render free governments the 
only proper nurfery for the arts and fciences. 

The next obfervation which I fhall make on this 

head, is, l^hat nothing is more favourable to the rife of 
plitenefs and learnings than a number of ne'gbbouring 
independent Jiatei conneiled together by commerce and 
policy. The emulation, which naturally arifes among 
thofe neighbouring dates, is an obvious fource of 
improvement : But what I would chiefly infift on is 
the Hop, which fuch limited territories give both to 
power and to authority. 

Extended governments, where a fingle perfon has 
great influence, become foon defpotic r but fmiall 
ones change natm'ally into commonwealths. A large 
^vernment is accuftomed by degrees to tyranny; 

becaofe 
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becanfe ieacK aft of violence is at firft performed up- 
on a part, which, being diflant from the majority, is 
nQt.taken notice of, nor excites any violent ferment. 
Beiides, a large government, tho' the whole be dis- 
contented, may, by a little art, be kept in obedience ; 
while each part, ignorant of the refolutions of the 
red, is afraid to begin any commotion or infurredtion. 
Not to mention, that there is a fiiperflitious reverence 
for princes, which mankind naturally fall' into when ' 
they do not often fee the fovereign, and when many 
of them become not acquainted with him, fo as to 
perceive his weakneiTes. And as large ilates can af- 
ford a great expence, in order to fupport the pomp, 
of majefly ; this is a kind of fafcination on mankind, 
and naturally contributes to the enilaving them. 

In a finall government, any a£l of oppreffion is 
immediately . kno>Yn xhro' the whple: The. murmurs 
and difcontents, proceeding from ;(, areeafily commu- 
nicated : And the indignation rifes the higher, that 
the fubjefts are not apt to apprehend in fuch Aat^s, 
that the diilance is very wide between themfelves and 
thtir fovereign. '* Kb man," faid the prince db 
CoNDB, «• is a hero to his Fa/it de. Chamhrt!* 'Tis 
certain, thatadmiiation and acquaintance aref altoge- 
ther incompatible towards any mortal creature. Sle^p 
and love convinced Alexander that he was not a 
God : But J fuppo/e that fuch as attended him daily 
could eafilyiirom the numberleis weaknefles to.which 

£ 4 he 
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he was fabjedly have given him many other ftiU more 
convincing proofs of his hum^ity. 

But the divi^ons into fmall ftates are favourable to 
learning, by Hopping the progrefs of authority as well 
as that offonvffr. Reputation is often as great a faf^ 
dnation upon power as fovereignty, and is equally 
deflrudUve to the freedom of thought and examina- 
tion. But where a number of neighbouring Hates 
have a great intercourfe of arts and- commerce, their 
mutual jealoufy keeps them from receiving too lightly 
the law from each other, in matters of tafte or of rea- 
ibning, and makes them cxaxnine every work of art 
with the greateft care and accuracy. The contagion 
of popular opinions (preads not fo eafily fit)fii one 
place to anothec It readily receives a check in fiime 
ilate or other, where it coiictirs not with Ac* prevail^ 

ing prqudices. And -liothing' b^ natore and rea(bn, 
or at leaft, what bears tibem a Hrong re/emblance, can 

Ibrce its way thro* all obftacles, and unite the moil 
rival nations into an efteem and admiration of it. 

GaBBCX was a clofier of little principalities, which 
foon becane repuUics; and being united botb by 
their near neighbourhoods and by the ties: of the 
fiune language and intereil, they entered into thedo* 
left intercourie of commerce and of learning. There 
concurred a happy climate, a foil not unfertile, and a 
moil harmonious and compreheniive language; fo that 

every 
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erery drcamilance among that people ieemed to fa- 
vour the riie of the arts and iciences. Each city pro* 
daced its feyeral arti^ and philofophers, who refuied 
to yield the preference to thofe of the neighbouring 
repablics : Their contentions anH debates iharpened 
tbe wits of men : A variety of objefls was prefented 
to the judgment, while each challenged the preference 
to the reft : And the fciences, not being dwarfed by 
t^e reftraint of aathority, were enabled to make fuch 
confiderable (hoots, as are, even at this time, the ob- 
jefis of our admiration. After the Roman chrifiian 
or catholic church had ipread itfelf over the civilized 
world, and had en^roiled all the learning of the 
times ; being really one large ftate within itfelf, and 
united under one head ; this variety of fe£ts imme- 
diately diiappeared, and the PBaiPATBTic philo- 
ibphy was alone admitted into all the fchools, to the 
niter depravation of every kind of learning. But 
mankind having, at length, thrown off this yoke, 
affairs are now returned nearly to the fame iituation 
as before, and Europe is at prefent a copy at large, 
of what Greece was formerly a pattern in minia- 
ture. We have feen the advantage of this iituation in 
feveral inftances. What checked the progrefs of the 
Cartesian 'philofophy, to which the French na- 
tion (hewed fuch a ftrong propenfity towards the end 
of the laft century, but the oppofition made to it by 
the other nations of Europe, whofbon difcovered 
the weak fides of that j^ofbphy \ The (evereft fcru- 

K 5 liny, 
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tiny, which Newton's theory has undergone pMH 
ceeded not from his countrymen, but from foreigners ; 
and if it can overcome the obftacles which it meets 
with at prefent in all parts of EtxROPE, it will pro- 
bably go down triumphant to the lateft poflerity. 
The English are become fenfible of the fcandaloitf 
licentioufnefs of their flage, from the example of the 
French decency and morals. The French are con- 
vinced, that their theatre has become fomewhat ef- 
feminate, by too much love and gallantry j and begin 
to approve of the more mafculine. tafle of fome 
neighbouring nations. 

In China there feems to be a pretty confiderable 
ftock of policenefs and fcience, which, in die courfe 
of (o many centuries, might naturally be e^^eded to 
ripen into fomething more perfeft and finifhed, than 
what has yet arifen from them. But China is one 
vaft empire,* fpeaking one language, governed by one 
law, and fympathizing in the fame manners. The 
authority of any teacher, fuch as Confucius, was 
propagated eafily from . one corner of the empire to 
another. None had courage to refift the torrent of 
popular opinion. And pofterity were not bold enough 
to difpute what had been univerfally received by their 
anceflors. This feems to be one natural reafon, why 
3 - the 
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I 

the fdences havb tnadi^ fo flow a progrefi in that 
mighty empire •. 

If we confider the face of the globe, Europe^ of 
all the four parts of the world,, is the moft broken by 
feasy rivers, and mountains; and Greece of all 
countries of Europe. Hence thefe regions were na- 

• If h"he afkeB'how wfe can nJcohclIe to the forcgoiiig prin. 

f 

ciplet the h^p{>ihers, Hc^$ and good police of the Chinzsx, 
who have alvk*ays been governed by a kit monarch, and can 
fcarce form an idea of a free government) I would anfwer, that 

I 

tho* the Cbinisi gorrernment be a pure monarchy, it is not, 
' properly fpcakiii^ ahfolut^. This proceeds from a peculiarity 
of the fituatio'n of. that country : They have no neighbours, ex,* 
cept the Tartars, from whom they were, in fome meafure 
fecinred, at leaft feemed to be fecured, by their famous wall, and 
by the great fuperiority of their numbers. By this means, mill* 
tny- diidpline has always been much negle^ed amongft them ; 
aiid their ftanding forces are mere militia, of the worfl kind j 
and ^nfit to ^uppnfs any. general infurre£lion in countries {b es« 
txtsadj populous. The fword, therefore, may properly be faid 
to be always in the hands of the people, which is a fuffidesC 
feftraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandm^ 
rim or governors of provinces under the reftraint of general laws* 
in order to prevent thofe rebellions, 'which we l^arn from hifiory 
to have been fo freqxient and dangerous in that government* 
Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for a de* 
fence agahift foreign enemies, would be the befl of all govern- 
SMnta, as having, hoth the tranquillity attending kingly powcr^ 
•nd thriBOctenition oAd liberty of popular aflemblies* 

K 6 turally 
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tnrally divided into feveral difUod governments. And 
hence the iciences arofe in Greece ; and £uropb 
has been hitherto the moft conftant habitation of 
them. 

I HAVE Ibmetimes' been inclined to think, that iiv- 
^emiptions in the periods of learning, were they not 
attended with fnch a deftrudion of ancient books, and 
the records of hiftory, would be rather favourable to 
the arts and fdences, by breaking the progreis of aa- 

thority, and dethroning the tyrannical ufurpers over 
human reaibn. In this particular, they have the fame 
influence, as intermptions in political governments 
and focieties. Confider die blind fubmiffion of this 
ancient philofophers to the feveral mailers in each 
fchool, and you will be convinced, that no good could 
ever be expedied from an hundred centuries of fuch a 
fervile philofophy. Even the £c l ECTic^j^who arofe 
about the age of Augustus, notwithflanding their 
profefling to chufe freely what pleafed them from 
every different fedl, were yet, in the main, as flavifii 
4ind dependent as any of their brethren ; fince thev 
fought for truth, not in nature, but in the feveral 
Ichools ; where they fuppofed (he muft neceffarily be 
found, tho' not united in a body, yet difperfed in 
parts. Upon the revival of learning, thofc fefls o^ 
Stoics and Epicureans, Platonists, and Py- 

I 

TNAGOREAKs, could uever regain any o'edi^or aa.- 
*ihorjty; aod> at the fame time, by the ca^StfnpU; qf 

their 
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their fall, kept men from fuhmitting. with f«di blind 
deference, to thofe new feds, which have attempted 
.to gain an afeendant over them. 

Thb thi'rii obiervation, which I ihall form on this 
head, of the rife and progrefs of the arts and fciencei, 
is. That tbo^ the only proptr Nurfcry of theft nohlt 
fltmts hi afrti govonment, yet they majt he tran^emt* 
gj into any government ; aud that a repubUe h moft 
favourahle to the growth of the fciences, and a civU 
lisced monarchy to that of the polite arts. 

To balance a large flate or fociety, whether mo* 
narchical or republican, on general laws, ]« a work 
of fi> great difficulty, that no human genius, how- 
ever compreheniive, is able, by the mere dint of rta* 
foo and refledion, to efied it The judgments of 
many muft unite in this work': Experience muft guide 
their labour : Time mud bring it to perfedlion : And 
the feding of inconveniencies muft correct the mis- 
takes, which they ihevitabily fall into, in their §aSL 
trials and > experiments. Hence the impoffibility i^ 
pears, that this undertaking (hould be begun and 
cairied on in any monarchy; fince fuch a form or 
government, ere civilized, knows no other fecret in 
policy, than that of entruftiog unlimited powers with 
every governor or magiftrate, and fubdividing the 
people into fo many dafies and orders of flaveiy. 
Fiom fuch a fituatiop, no improvements can ever be 

'....../ cxpefted 
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expeded in the (ciences, in t&e liberal arts^ in lawi, 
^and icaroe in the manual arts or mannfadures. The 
fame barbarifm and ignorance. With vdiich the go- 
vernment commences, is propagated to all pofterity, 

and can never come to a period by the efforts or inge- 
nuity of fuch unhappy ilaves. 

.But tho' law, the iburce pf all feciuity and hap- 
'pinefs, arifeslatein any government, and is ^e flow 
produdt of order and of liberty, it is not preserved 
with the fame difficulty, with which it is produced • 
but when it has once taken root, is a hardy plant, 
which will fcarce ever perifh thro' the ill culture of 
men, or the rigour of the feafons; The arts of Inxa* 
ry, and much more the libferal" arts, which depend 
on a refitted tafte or fentiment, irt ezftlf loft ; be- 
canfe they are always relifhed by a few* oiily, whofb 
leifure, fortune and genius fit them for fuch amufe- 
ments. But what is profitable to every mortal, and 
in common life, when once difcovered, can Icaroe 
euer perifh, but by the total fubverfion of fociety, 
and by fuch furious inundations of barbarous inva- 
ders,: B9 obliterate all memory of ^^rrner arts and 
civility. Imitation alfo is apt to tranfport tiieie 
coarier and more ufeful arts from one climate to an- 
other, and make them precede the refined arts in 
their progrefs ; tho* perhaps they fprang after them 
.in ^ir £rft rife and propagation. From tfaefe canfts 
^proceed dviUzed monarchies^ where the arts of go- 

venuneat, 
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vernmenty firft invented in free ftates, are preferred 
to the mutual advantage and fecurity of fovereign 
and fttbjed« 

However perfed, therefore, the monarchical 
form may appear to feme pc^ticians, it owes all its 
perfediion to the republican ; nor is it poffible, that 
a pore defpotiim, eUablifhed among a barbarous peo- 
file can ever, by its native force and energy, refine and 
poliih itfelf. It mud borrow its laws, and methodk^ 
and inHitutions, and confequently its fbibility and 
order, from kte governments. Thefe advantages are 
the fole growth of republics. The extenfive deipo- 
tifm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering into the 
detail of the government, as well as into the princi^ 
pal points of adminiilration, for ever prevents all &oh 
improvements. 

In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone Is un- 
reftrained in the exercife oi^his^ authority, and poP- 
fefles alone a power, which is not bounded by any 
thing but cuftom, example, and the fenib of his own 
intereft Every miniller or magiibate, however emi- 
nent, muft fubmit to the general laws, which go- 
vern the whole fociety, and mud exert the autho- 
rity delegated to him after the manner, which is pre- 

faibed. The people depend on none but their Co* 
vereign, for the fecurity of their property. He is 
ib bi removed from them> and is fi) much exempt 
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from piivate jealodies or mtereftsy that this depen- 
dence is not felt. And thus a ipecies of government 
ariieS) to which, in a high political rant, we may 
give the name ef Tyranny^ but which, by a juft and 

prudent adminiftration, may afibrd tolerable fecority 
to the people, and may anfwer moft of the ends of 
political fociety. 

But tho' in a civilized monarchy, as well as in 4 
icpublic, the people have fecurity for the enjoyment 
bf their property; yet in both thefe forms of go- 
vernment, thofe who pofTefs the fupreme authority 
have the difpofal of many honours and advantages, 
which excite the ambition and avarice of mankmd. 
Tht only difference is, that in a republic, the can- 
didates for offices muft look downwards, to gain the 
fufFrages of the people ; in a monarchy, they moft 
turn their attention upwards to court the good graces 
and favour of the great. To be fucce&fol in the 
former way, 'tis neceflary for a man to make him- 
fclf ufifuh by his induftry, capacity, or knowlege : 
To be profperous in the latter way, 'ds reqoifite for 
him to render himielf agreeabUy by his wit, com- 
plaifance, or civility. A ibx>ng genius fucceeds beft 
in republics : A refined tafte in monarchies. And 
oonfequently the fciences are the more natural growth 
of the one, and the polite arts of the other. 

Not 
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Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving their 
chief ftability from a faperilitioas reverence to priefts 
and prificd% have almoil always abriged the liberty 
of reafoniQg, with regard, to religion and politics* 
and confeqaeatly metapbyfics and morals. All thefe 
form the moSt coniiderable branches of fcience. Ma. 
thematics and natural philofophy, which Only re- 
xnaioy are not half Co valaable. 

There is a very great connedUoa among all the 
arts, which contribute to pleafure; and the fame 
delicacy of tafte, ]^^<^^ enables us to. make ,1x9- 
provemepts in one, will n9t albw the others tpjpf- 
fliiain altogether rude and barbarous. Amoogft %U 
the arts of converiation, no one pleafes more than 
iiiotii4.d^^nceordyilityj which leads ns torefign 
cor own incUaationd tathofe of onrcbmpahion, and 
to curb; and conceal that prefomption and arrogance 
fo satorali t9 Jthe human mind* A good-natured man, 
who is well educated, pradifes this civility to every 
mortal, without premeditation or interefl. But, in 
order to render that valuable quality general among 
anyj)eo|>le, it feems necefTary to aifift the natural 
difpofitions by fome general motive. Where power 
rifes upwards from the people to the great, as in 
all republics, fuch refinements of civility are apt to 
be litde pracUfed, fmce the whole date are, by that 
ineansj brought near to a level, and ' every member 
•fit is rendered, in a great meafur^ independent of 

another. 
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• another. The people have the advantage, by the 
authority of their fufFrages : The great, by the fu- 
periority of their flation. JBiit in a tivTfikted mo- 
narchy, there is a long train of dependence from the 

' prince to. the peafant, which is not great enough 

• to render property precarious, or dcpreft the minds 
of the people ; but is fufiicient to beget in every one 
an inclination to pleaie his fuperiors, and to form 
himfelf upon thofe models, which are moft accep- 
table to people of condition and education. -Polite- 
nefs of mariners, therefore, arifes moft 'naturally in 
xnonarchies and courts ; and ^here that 'floiirifiies, 
none of the liberal arts will be altogether neglefted 
or deipifed. 

Thb repablics in Europb are at prefent noted' for 
want of politenefa. The g9^ Wiafmn^ if' a Swist 
dviUzed in Holland *, is an expreffion fbr^rufVi- 
city among the French. TheENCLtsR, iti fome 
degree, fall nnder the fame cenfure, notwithftanding 
their learning and genius. And if the Venetians 
be an exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, 
-to their communication with the other Italians, 

# 

moft of whofe governments beget a dependence more 
than fufficient for civilizing their manners. 
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*Tis difficult to pronounce any judgment concern- 
ing the refinements of the ancient republics in this 
particular : But I am apt to fufpedl, that the arts of 
converiatioA were not brought fo near perfection a- 
mong them as thearts of writing and compofition. 

The icurrility of the ancient orators, in many in- 
fiances, is quite (hocking, and exceeds all belief. 
Vanity too is often not a little ofFenfive in authors 
of that age f ; as well as the common licentiouf- 
nefs and immodefty of their flile, ^icunque imtuJicus^ 
adultery ganec, manu, ^ventre, pene, iona f atria lace» 
raveratf fays Sallust in one of the graved and 
moft^ moral paflages of his hiftory. Nam fuit anti 
Hthnam Cunnus teterrima belli Cau/ay is an expref- 
fion bf Horace, in tracing the origin of moral good 
and evil. Ovid and Lucretius % are almofl as 
licentious in their fUle as my lord Rochester ; 

f *Ti8 needlefi to cite Ciciro or Pcivt on this head i 
The/ are too much noted : But one is a little furprized to find 
Ark z AN, a very grave, judicious writer, interrupt the thread 
of his narration all of a fudden to tell his readers that he him* 
lelf is as eminent among the Grkiks for eloquence as Alsx- 

ANDIR was for arms* Lib. x. 

% This poet (See lib. 4. 1165) recommends a very estraor* 
dinary cure for love, and what one experts not to meet with 
in (o elegant and philofophical a poem. It leems to have been 
the original of fome of Dr. SwirT> beautiful- and cleanly 
tiBagcs. The el«giuitCATVLLOs and Pajioavs fall under 
the iame oenfure. 

tho' 
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tho* the 'former were fine gentlemen and delicate 
wn'terS) and the latter, from the corruptions of that 
court, in which he lived, feems to have thrown off 
all regard to ihame and decency. Juvbnal in- 
culcates modefly with great zeal ; but icts a very bad 
example of it, if we coniider the impadeice of his 
exprefilons. 

I SHALL a!fo be fo bold, as to affirm. That a^ 
'mong the ancients, there was not much delicacy of 
breeding, or that polite deference and reQ>ed, which 
civility obliges us either to exprefs or counterfeit 
towards the perfons with whpm we converfe. Ci- 
cero was certainly one of the politefl gentlemen 
of his age ; and yet I muft confefs I have frequent- 
ly been fhocked with the poor figure under which he 
represents his friend Atticus, in thoie dialogues) 
where he himfelf is introduced as a ipeaker. That 
learned and virtuous Roman, whofe dignity, tho' 
he was only a private gentleman, was inferior to tbat 
of no one in Rome, is there fhewn in rather a 
more pitiful light than Philalethes's friend in our 
modern dialogues. .He is a humble admirer of the 
orator, pays him frequent compliments, and receives 
his inflrudions, with all the deference that a fcholar 
owes to his mafter *• Even Cato is treated in ibme- 

■ * Att. Non mihi videtur ad beate vi-vendam fatis effevir* 
iutem« Mar« At hercule Bruto meo videtur ; cujus ego ja- 
dkiom, pace taa dixerias, longe antepooo^tao. Tvsc^ Quae* 
lib, 5, 

what 
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vtdiat a cavalier manner in the dialogues dt fimhus. 
And 'tis remarkable, that Cicero, being a great 
fceptic in matters of religion, and unwilling to de« 
termine any thing on that head among the diffe- 
rent {^^ of philofophy, introduces his friends dif* 
puting concerning the being and nature of the gods» 
while he is only a hearer ; becanie, forfboth, it would 
have been an impropriety for fo great a genius at 
himfelf, had he ipoke^ not to have faid fbmething 

dedfive on the fubje6t, and have carried every thing 
before him, as he always does on other occa* . 

lions. There is alfo afpirit of dialogue obferved 
in the eloquent books de Oratore, and a tolerable 
equality maintained among the ipeakers : But then 
thefe ipeakers are the great men of the age pre- 
ceding the author, and he recounts the conference 
as only from heariay. 

Omb of the mofl particular details of a real dia- 
logue, which we meet with in antiquity is related 
byPoLYBius*, when Philip, king of Macedon, 
a prince of wit and parts, met with Titus Fla- 
ifiKiiNus, one of the politeft of the Romans as 
we learn from Plutarch f, accompanied with 
ambafladors from almofl all the Greek cities. 
The iBTOLiAN ambaflador very abruptly tells the 

• Ul>. 17. 

f In vita FLAMiHt^ 

king, 
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king, that he talked like a fool or a madman (An^m} 
7hat*s evident y fays his majefty, e*ven to a blind mam ; 
which was a raillery on the blindnefs of his excellency. 
Yet all this pafl not the ufual bounds : For the confe- 
rence was not diflurbed ; and Flam in in us was very 
well diverted with thefe f(rokes of humour. At the 
end, when Philip craved a little time to confult with 
his friends, of whom he had none prefent, the Ro* 
MAN general, being defirous al/b to (hew his wit» as 
the hiftorian fays, tells him, that perhaps the reajin^ 
nvhy he had none of his friends ivith him, ivas hecaufe 
he had murderid them all ; which was adlually the cafe. 
This unprovoked piece of rufticity is not condemned 
by the hiftorian, caufed no farther refentment in 
Philip, than to excite a Sardoman fmile, or what 
we call a grin, and hindered him not from renewing 
the conference next day. Plutarch* too mentions 
this raillery amongft the witty and agreeable fayings 
of Flamininus. 

^is but an indifferent compliment, which Ho- 
RACE pays to his friend Grosphus, in the ode 
addreffed to him. No one, fays he, // happj in every re* 
Jpe^. ^nd I may perhaps enjoy fome advantages^ nubieh 
you are deprived of. Tou pojfefs great riches : Your htl" 
lowing herds cover the Silician plains : Tour chariot 
is dravon hy the finefi horfes : And you are arrayed in 



* In vita Flam IN. 
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the rUhefi purple,.' But the induigent fates ^ twtth a 
fmall tnh^ttoMcei ban/e gi^ven ut a fine genius y and 
have endowed me with a contempt for the malig" 
nant judgments of the 'vulgar *. Ph^dRUS fays 
tohispatroDy EvTYCHvSy. J^ you intend to read my 
•uorksy IJhaUhepleaJeJ:. If not ^ ^ fi^h at Uaft^ ba^ve 
the advantage ofpleafing poftexity f. I am apt to think 
that a modern poet would, not; have, been guilty of % 
fuch an impropriety as that which may be obferved 
in Virgil's addrcis to Augustus, when, after a 
great deal of extravagant flattery, and after having 
deifyed the emperor, according jto the cuilom of thofe 
times, he> atlaft, places this god on the fame level with. 



i I • 



^ i-^ii^ Nihil dl ab omni 
' - t\irt!e beatum, 
Abfhilit darum cita mors Achillem, 
Longia JiTHOH.OM minuit fejie^u$,: 
^tixiiJtli.-forlan, t^bi.qood negarit, < ; , 

Porriget hoot, ..'•:'. 
Te ^eges centum, Sioil^uf^cum.? . ../ 

'Mueiunt vaccc : Xibi tolUt, hinoi- . 
Turn' a^ta qt^adrigis equa : tc bis Afro 

Murice tinftae 
Veftiont lanae ! mihi parva rura, dc 
Sp'ritupi Qraiz tcouem Cam(eiia& 
- Parca lion mendax dedit 5e malienum 

Speroere vulgut* Lib, ^•Odei6. 

f Qaem fi leges, laetabor^ -fin autem minus, 
Habcbunt ceAe quo fe oldc^ent pofteri, 

'•' ^ "'^ ' himfelf. 
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himfelf. Sj your gr*ei»uin6tl, fays he, rendtrmjun- 
dertaking frojperous ; and taking fdty, together with me, 
ef tbi Swains ignorant of buJbanJry^ heftvw your fa- 
'vourahh influence on thii *wori *• Had men, in that: 

* Ignarofque vise mteiimtmbntas agrefties 
Ingredere, & votis jam nnno aflUefoe vocari. 

One would not fay to a prince or great man> ** When you ^nd. I 
•« were in fuch a place, we (aw fuch a thing happen,** Bat, 
<< When yon were in fuch a platCi I attended you : And fuch a 
<* thing happened," 

Here I cannot forbear mentioning a piece of delicacy obfcrved 
in FltANCX> which feems to me excefiive and ridiculous. You 
muft not fay, *' That is a very fine dog, madam.** But, " Ma- 
*« dam, that is a very fine dog.** They think it indecent that 
thofe words. Jog and madam^ fhould be coupled together in the 
fenteace ^ tho* they have ^no reference to each other in the 
lenie* 

After all> I acknowlege, that this reasoning' from fingle paf- 
lag^s of ancient authors may leem fallacious; and that the fisre- 
foing arguments cannot have great force, hut with th<ife who ere 
well acquainted with thefe writers, and know the truth of the 
general pofition. For inftance> what abfurdity would it be to 
aflert, that Virgil underftood not the force of the terms he 
employs, and could not chafe his epithets with propriety ? Be* 
caufe in the following lines, addreficd alfo to Augustus, he 
has failed in that particular, and has aicribed to the Ikdi Air» a 
quality, which feems, in a manner, to turn hit hero into xidi- 
culct 

■ Ettemaxime CjESAK, . t 

Qui nunc extremis Asi^b jam viAor in oris 

Jmbellm avertis Ro m A N z 8 arcibus Indum, Georg. Lib* t. 

age. 
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«gc, been accuftomed to obfcrvc fuch niceties, a wriceir 
ib delicate 99 Vi&gil would certainly have given a 
<iiHbrent turn to <his fentencc. The court of Aug u s- 
TuSy however polite, had not yet, it fecms^ worn oflT 
^he 'manners of the republic. 

Cardinal Wolsey apologized for his famous 
piece of infolence^ in iaying» Ego £t Rex Me us, / 

-aftd my king^ by obferving, that this exprefHon was 
<ya£tly coi^ormable to the Latin idtom> and that s 
Roma n always named himfelf before the perfon to 
whom, or of whom he fpake. Yet this feems to have 
been an inflance of want of civility among that people^; 
The ancients made it a rule, That the perfon of the. 
greateft dignity fhould he mentioned firft in the dif- 
courfe; iafomuch, that we find, thefpringof a quar* ' 
rel and jealoufy between the Romans and^TOLi* 
ANSy to have been a poet's naming the ^tolians 
before the Romans, in celebrating a vi^lory gained 
hy their united arms over the Mace don i a n s *. Thus 
LiviA diigdfted Tiberius by placing her own name' 
before his in an inicription f . 

■ I - ■ • 

No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed. 
In like manner, as modern politenefs, which is natu* 
i«11y ib Ornamental, runs often into afF(^^ation and 

• PtUT. in vita Ft AM IN INI. 

f Tacxt« AqjIi lib. ^. cap. 6ff - , - ' 

Vol. C L %P^ry 
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foppery and difguife and infincerity ; {o the ancSeR 
fimplicity, which is naturally ib amiable and zSc€dng 
often degenerates into ruflidty and abofey fcurrility an( 
obfcenity. 

If the fuperiority in politenefs (hould be allowed tc 
modern times, the modem notions of gallantry and bt- 
nour, the natural product of courts and monarchies^ will 
probably be affigned as the caufes of this refinement 
No one denies thefe inventions to be modem * : Bat 
(bme of the moil zealous partizans of the ancients, 
have afTerted them to be foppifh and ridiculous, aod 
a reproach, rather than a credit to the prefent age f • 
It may here be proper to examine this queftion, with 
regard both to gallantry and honour. We ihall begin 
with gallantry. 

Nature has implanted in all living creatures f 
affe^ion between the {cxes^ which even in the fiero 
and moil rapacious animals, is not merely confined 
the iatisfa£lion of the bodily appetite, but beget 
friendihip and mutual fympathy, which runs thro' 
whole tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thofe, 
cies, where nature limits the indulgence of thl; 

• In the Sif/'TorMtHttr ©f Terzncz, Ci-inias, yml 

he comes to town, inilcad of waiting on his xoAArtU, ft 
hst to come to him* 

*!> MyL^rdSHArTSfBVBTi UtVit Msratifiu 
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jpetite to one ieafon and to one obje£ly and forms a 
kind of marriage or aflbciatipn between a fuigle male 
and female, there is yet a vifible complacency and' 
benevolence, which extends farther, and mutually 
ibftens the affcftions of the fexes towards each other *. 
How much more mufl this have place in man, where 
the confinement <^ the appetite is not natural ; but 
either is derived accidentally from fome flrong charm 
of love, or arifes from reflexions on duty and con- 
venience ? Nothing, therefore, can proceed leis from 
afiedation than the paffion of gallantry. 'Tis natu^ 
rid in the higheft degree. Art and education, in the 
moft elegant courts, make no more alteration on it^ 
than on all the other laudable paflions/ They only 
turn the mind mqre towards it ; they refine it ; they 
polifh it J and give it a proper grace and expreffion. 

But gallantry is as generous as it is vatvraL To 
corred fuch grofs vices, as lead us to commit a real 
injury to others, is the part of morals, and the ob* 

• Tutti gli altri animal, chefono in terra, 

O ch« vhron quieti & (Hoao in pace j 
O fi Tengon a rifla, & (i fan guerra, 

A la femina il mafchio non la face« 
L* orfa con T orfo al bofco ficura erra, 

La Leonefla apprelTo 11 Leon giace. 
Con Lupo vive il Lupa ficura.' 

N« fo Ottirenca lu del Torel paura.* 

AazofTO, CafiCo5«. 
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jed of the mod ordinary education* Where thai 19 
not attended to, in Tome degree, no human fpciety 
can fubild. But in order to render converfation. 
and the intsrcourfe of minds more eafy and agree* 
able. Good- manners have been invented, and have 
carried the matter fome what, farther. Wherever na^ 
ture has given the mind a propenfity to any vice, or 
to any paffion difagreeable to others, refined breeding 
has taught men to throw '4he byafs on the oppofits 
^de, and to preferve, in all their behaviour, theap^ 
pearance of fentiments contrary to thofe which tbfey 
naturally incline to. Thus, ^b we ate commonly 
proud and felfifh, and apt to afTume the preference 
above others, a polite man learns to behave with de- 
ference towards thofe with whom he converfe«, and 
to yield the fuperjority to them in all the common in- 
cidents of fociety. In like manner, wh'erevfer a per- 
foti's iituation may naturally beget any difagrcable 
fufpicion in him, 'tis the part of good-manners to 
prevent it, by a ftudied difplay of fentiments, dire£Uy 
contrary to thofe of which he is apt to be jealous. 
Thus, old men know their infirmities, and naturally 
dread contempt from the youth : Hence, well-edu- 
cated youth, redouble the indances of refped and de- 
ference to their -elders. Strangers and foreigners are 
without prote^on: Hence, in all. polite coun'tries, 
they receive the highefl civilities^ and are, in^led to 
the firft place in. eveiy company. Aimaji U lord in 
ivi$70W];i f9^Uy« and his guefb are, in a manner, Tub- 

jeft 
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jc6l to his authority : Hence, he is ahvays the lowcil 
perfon in the company ; attentive to the wants of 
every one; and giving himftlf all the trouble, in or* 
dcr to pleafe, which may not bctiay too vifible an 
affe£tati6h, or impofj too much conftraint on hi$ 
guefls *• Gallantry is nothing but an inftancc of the 
fame {generous and refined attention. As nature hr.» 
given man the fuperiority above ivoman, by endowing 
him with greater ftrength both of mind and body i 
'tis his part to alleviate that fuperiority, as much a» 
j^ffibl^, by the generoiity of his behaviour, and by 
a ftudied deference and complaiiance for all her incli- 
nations and opinions. Barbarous nations difplay this 
fuperiority, by reducing their females to the moil ab« 
jed flavery ; by confining them, by beating them, by 
felling them, by killing them. But the male (tjc, 
among a polite people, difcover their authority in a 
more generous, tho' not a lefs evident manner ; by 
civility, by refpeft, by complaifance, and, in a word, 
by gallantry. In good company, you need not alk. 
Who is the mafter of the feafl ? The man who fits in 

* Thelroqiient mentioft in ancient authoK of that ill-bred 
foftom pf^the mafter of the faniily*s eating better bread or drinkr 
\n% better'wine at table, than he afforded his gueAs, is but an 
indiiFerent mark of the civility of thofe ages. See Juvenal. 
fat. 5. Plihxi, lib. 14. cap. 13. AlfoPLiKii Epif, Lucian 
denurcede conduQis^ Saturnalia ^ &c. There is fcarce any part 
«f £u»o»s at prefcatfo uncivilised as to admit of fuch acuflom. 

L s the 
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. . «.... place, and who is always induilrious inlielp- 

^ v.iv one, is mod certainly the perfon. We 

-w.l Ciiiicf condemn all fuch inftances of generoiity, 

- .oppiih and afFeded, or admit of gallantry among 

ihc iCit. The ancient Muscovites wedded their 

wives with a whip, inftead of a wedding-ring. The 

fame people, in their Own houfes, took always the 

precedency above foreigners, even * foreign ambaila* 

dors. Thefe two inftances of their generofity and po- 

Jiterjefs are much of a piece. 

Gallantry is not lefs confident with fwifdom and 
prudence^ than with nature and genevfity ; and when 
under proper regulations, contributes, more than any 
other invention, to the entertainment and improvement 
of the youth of both fexes. In all vegetables^ 'tia 
obfcrvable, that the flower and the feed arc. always 
conneded together; and in like manner, among 
every fpecics of animals, nature has founded on the 
love between the fexes their fweeteft and beft enjoy- 
ment. But the fatisfa£lion of the bodily appetite is 
not alone of great value ; and even among brute 
creatures, we find, that their play and dalliance, and 
other expredions of fondnefs, form the greateft part 
of the entertainment. In rational beings, we mtkil 
certainly admit the mind for a confiderable fhare* 
Were we to rob the feaft of all its garniture of reafon, 

• Sec Relation of three emhajies, by the earl of Carlxlc. 

difcourfc> 
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difcoarfe, fympatky, fricnd(hip, and gaiety, what re- 
mains wodd fcarce be worth acceptance, in the judg- 
ment of the truly elegant and luxurious. 

• What better fchool for manners, than the com- 
pany of virtuous women ; where the mutual endea- 
vour to pleafe muft infenfibly polilh the mind, where 
the example of the female foftneis and modefty muft 
communicate itfelf to their adinirers, and where the 
delicacy of that fex puts every one on his guard, left 
he give offence by any breach of decency ? 

I MVST confefs. That my own particular choice 
rather leads me to prefer the company of a few feleft 
companions, with whom I can, calmly and peaceably, 
^joy the fcaft of reafon, and try the juftncfs of every 
refledion, whether gay or ferious, that may occur to 
me. But as fiich a delightful fociety is not every day 
to be met with, I muft think, that mixt companies* 
without the fair-fex, are the moft iniipid entertain- 
ment in the world, and deftitute of gaiety and police* 
nefs, as much as of fenfe and reafon. Nothing can 
keep them from exceflive dulnefs but hard drinking ; 
a remedy worie than the difeafe. 

. Among the ancients, the chara£ler of the fair-iex 
was confidered as altogether domeftic, nor were they 
rtgarded as part of the polite world, or of good com* 
pany. This, perhaps, is the true reafon why the an- 
cients have not left us one piece of plea&ntry, tha 

L 4 if 
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IS excellent, (unle(s one may except the ban(juct of 
XcNOPHON, and the- dialogues of Lucian). tho' aia- 
By of their fcrious connpofitions are altogether iniroi-* 
tabic. Horace condemns the coarfe railleries and^ 
void J€j\< of Pl AUT u s : But, iho' tlie moft eafy, agree- 
able, and judicious writer in the world, is his owA. 
ulcnt iix ridicule very Ihiking or refined ? This^ 
l.urcrorc, is one confiderable improvement, which th© 
|\^;:e arts have received, from gallantry^ and feost 
vcu:t.s where ix firft arofe. 

The point of honour, or duelling, -is a modern in<^ 
ventioB« as well as gallantry. ; and by ibme eiteemedi 
equally ufeful for the refining of manners : But hoW/ 
it has contributed to that eifed,. I am at a loTs to de- 
terminev Converfation,. among the greateft rudicsy. 
is not commonly infeiled with fuch. rudenefs as caa 
give occaiion to duels, even according to the moft 
. xefined la^ws of this fantadic honour ; and,, as to the- 
other fmall indecencies, which are the mod offi^niive,. 
becaufe the moft frequent, they can never be cured 
by the pradlice of dueling. But thefe notions are- 
not only n/elefs :. They are alfo pernicious. By feparat- 
ing the man of honour from the man of virtue, the- 
greateil profligates have got fomething to> ?ahie them- 
felves upon, and have been able to keep themfelvel, 
m countexiance,. tho' guilty of the moft fhameful and 
moft dangerous vices. They are debauchees, fpend-^ 
^ Ih xift^a apd nQ.ver i>ay a farthing- they owci Bmt- they 
'""^^. ana- 

' 1 
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arem^n of honour ; and therefore are to be rcceivci 
as-genttemeh lA all companies. 

/.'.;':■: 

. Thekb are fome of the parts of moderh honour,' 
which are cHe moft edential parts of morality ; fuch' 
48 fidelity, the obferving promifcs, and telling truth*. 
Thef;: points of honour Mr.-Aooisox had in his e)'C9< 
when h^ made Job A fay, 

• • ■ ^ ■ 

Honour*! afycred tye, the lanv cf klngs^ 

Th* nphle mini's diftinguijhing \erfe^ioiij 

That aids and firengthem lArtue^ ^ben it meets Ltrp 

And imitates T:er chitons 'where Jbe is not : 

Jh ought not to he /ported luith, 

Thefe lines are very beautiful : But I aifi afraiil," that 
Mr. Addison ha^ here been guilty of that impropriety' 
of fehtiineht, with which, on other occafions, he has 
lb juMy reproached our poets. The ancients certainly 
never had any notion of honour as diilind from <i;// - 
tue* 

But, 'tb rctdm from this digreffion, I fliall advance 
it as ajburth obfervation on this, of the rife and pro- 
grefs of the arts and fciences. That when the arts and 
fciencts con,€ t^i perfe&ion in any^fiate^from that mirrent 
thj naturally^ or rather necejfarify decline y and felJom 
or never revii'C in that nation, inhere thy formerly 
^uirt^cdi, 

I> 5 It 
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It mufl be confeiTed, that this maxlniy tho* coo* 
formable to experience, may, at firft fight, 'be efieem- 

cd very contrary to reafon. If the natural genius of 
mankind be the fame m all ages^ ausid in almoft all 
countries, (as I am of opinion it is] icmuft very mudi 
forward and cultivate this gentns^ to be poffefled of 
ticaiQt patterns ia every art, which may regulate the 
talle, and fix the objefls of .imitation. The mo^ 
dels left us by the ancients gave birth to all the arts 
about 200 years ago, and have migKtily advanced 
their progrcft in every country of Europe : Why 
had they not a like effefl during the reign of Te axa k 
and his fuccedbrs, when they were much mone entire, 
and were flill admired and'fludied by the whole Wovfdl 
^ late as the emperor Justin i an,, the Pq£t> by wajr 
of diilindion> was underflood,. among the Grbeks» 
to be Homer ; among the Romans, Virgil. Suck 
admiration flill remained for thefe divine geniufes ; 
tho* no poet had appeared for many centuries, who 
could juilly pretend to have imitated them. 

A M AN^s genius is always, in the beginning of bis 
life, as much unknown to himfelf as to others ; and 
Vs only afler frequent trials, attended with fuccefi,. 
that he dares think himfelf equaT to thofe undertak- 
ings, in which they who have fucceeded,. have fixed 
the admiration of mankind. If his own nation be 
already poifefled of many models of eloqueace. he nt^ 
turalJy compares his own juvenile exercifeswith thefe; ' 

^ and 
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and being ienfible of the infinite difpropoition betwixt 
themj is difcouraged (rom any fanher attempts, and 
never aims at a rivalfliip with thofe authors, whom he 
ib much admires. A noble emulation is the (burce of 
eveiy excellence. Admiration and modefty naturally 
extinguifh this emulation. And no one is fo liable to 
an excefs of admiration and modefty, as a truly great 
genius. 

' Next to emulation, the greateft encourager of the 
noble arts isj)Faife and glory. A writer is animated 
with new force, when he hears the applaufes of the 
worid for his former productions ; and, being rouzed 
Hj (iich a motive, he often reaches a pitch of perfec- 
tion, which is equally furprizlng to hinrfelf and to his 
readers. But when the pofb of honour are all occu- 
pied, his firft attempts are but coldly received by the 
public; being compared to produdUons, which are 
both in themfelves more excellent, and have already 
the advantage of an eflablifhed reputation. Were 
Mo LIBRE and Corn EI LLE to bring upon the ftage 
at prefent their early produdions, which were for- 
merly fo well.received, it would difconrage the young 
poets, to fee the indifFerenqe and difdain of the pub« 
lie. The ignorance of the age alone could have 
given admiilion to the Prince of Tyke; but *tis to 
that we owe the Moor: Had Every man in his humour 
been rejefted, we had never feen Volpone. 

L 6 FzftHAP5 
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Pf RHAPs It may not he for the advantage oTsttrp 
nation, to have the arts imported from their neighr* 
hours in too great perfection. This extinguiflies emu-^ 
l^tion» and finks the. ardor of the generous youth.. 
So many models of Italian painting* brought into 
BlRiTj\jN,.inftead of exciting our artifts, is the caufe- 
of their fmall progl-efs in thaX noble art. The iame^. 
Perhaps,, was the cafe.of Rome., when it received the- 
arts fronoL. Greece. That multitude of polite pro- 
ductions in the French language^ difper(ed all over.* 
Qermamy and thie No rth, Under- thefe nationii 
fipm cultivating their owalanguage» and keep tbeni> 
iyU dependent on their.neighbours for thoic. elegEuitc 
enterxainmenU* 

'Tis true, the ancients had left us models m every; 
kind of. writing, which, are hig^y worthy ofjadmi*- 
r^tion. But befid^s that they, were wrote in Ian**- 
guages> which were known only to the learned ; bcr 
fides this, I fay, the compadfon is not fo'per^e6^.IiOI%' 
]ntire between modern wits, and ^ofe who lived ins 
(b remote an age. Had Wall£r been born in\ 
Rome, during. the reign x)f TisjsRiuSy'hLs firft pro*- 
4a6lion9 had. been . defpiiedr when compared, to thev 
ftnifhed odes of Hoi(.ac£. But in this ifland the fupe--- 
xiority of the Roman, poet- diminiihed aothing from% 
tjie fame of the Ejiq l i s*i. We eAeemed ourfelves^ 
<wffi«?nrty^ ^8X> ^^ ^^^- climate^ and language- 
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oould produce but a. faint oc^y of A> excellent aa» 
original. 

In ihort^ the arts and fciences, like iome plants^, 
require a frefli foil; and' however rich the land'* 
may be, and however- yoa may recruit it by art or 
care, it will never^ when qnce exhauiled,. produca. 
any thing, that it perfed. or. finiihed.ia.the kind« 
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fTpIS 41 gi>eat mdrtificition to Hm rsoihy tf intitt, 
JL that his utmoft art and indufby can never- 
equal the meanefl of nature*s produfUons, either for 
beauty or value. Art is only the underworkman, and 
is employed to give a few ftrokes' of embelfifhment 
to thofe pieces/ which come from the hanrfbf tlie 
fhafter. Sbiiie bf tlie drapery niay be of his drawing i^ 
but he 15 not allowed to touch the prindpal figul-e^ 
Art may make a fuit of clothes : But hatore muft prQ»- 

duceanuuL 

• ■ • 

£v£|f in thofe* prodtt£tifl!naf whkh are cenitmonl^r 
denominated works of art^w&find^ that the adUc^. 

* Ot, the man if elegance ana pfeafure, ■ The intaition of thlfL 
•nd the three fbOowliig e/Iays is not fb much, to explain ac* 
ctmtely the ibntTmentB of tl&e aftcknt ife^s of phHofopfiy, as to*'' 
differ theftntkaents of feds, that nataraUjrfbrnf themfehrer Ut' 
iht vrorUp, a^d oiUxt»u.jijifiu€Bt \iaB o£ human liie andb^* 

happmrft. Ihaven^Ma^ftthafthem.rtht name.of the.p|bil^' 
Ibfhisalii^ tpi^khlth»rf^ • 
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. ^.:c are beholden for their chief beauty to* 
, j.>5; iai happy. jnflue.Dce of jiaiure. To^the 
./•.>/.« or native ehth'ulfiafm of tfie poets, we owe 
.*:aicvcr is admirable in their produdions. Th& 
jtaL*^ geniosy where n«tvrc at anyr time' fails^ irim 
lor !he is ndt cqaal). throv^s afide the lyte, and hopes 
uoc, from the rules of art, to reach that divine har- 
uicny, which ;iii^ proceed from h^r mff^ifation alone. 
Kow poor are thofe fongs, where a happy flow of/ 
^wcy ha» tfot fiurn^ed majteiialt for arc> to e]litTe%fi£ 
aod refine I 

But of all the fruitlefs attempts of art, .no one is* 
io ridiculous, as that which the fevere philoibphers* 
have undertaken, the producing ail' arttficial bap^- 
pinefs^ and making us be pleafed by rules of rea-^- 
forf, and by refleflion. ' Why ^id none of themi 
claim the reward', which Xerxfs pfomifed to him*- 
who could invent a new pleafure ? Unlefs, . perhaps,, 
they invented fo many pleafures for their own ufe, that 
th^y defpiCbd riches, andikood in no need of any en- 
jdyixknta,. which the^ rewa^xls of that mofaaith^eouldi 
procure them. I am apt, indeed, to think, that 
they weffe riot willing to fu-rnifh the PEItsiAS court. 
with a new pleafure, by prefenting it with, ib new and^ 
unufual an ohjed of ridicule. Their fpecu1atk>n$, , 
il^enx6n£nedto theory^ and gravely deliv^srediAthe' 
fchbols of ^ RE ^t U rirfght -ej^cite 'AdiSiifiticIn ift- theli^J 
^^lorant jjupjls ; But' tR€ attoip,tiiig'td Jtd&fce- ficft^ 
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jH-rndpIcs to praflkc would foon betray tlieir ab: 
Surdity. 

You pretend to make me happy by reafon, and by 
»ulcs of art. You tAoA^ then,, create me anew by 
lules-of art^ . For on my original frame and flrui5lurft^ 
does my happinefs depend. But you waat power to* 
effect this ; and fkiU too, I am afraid : Nor can I cn^ 
tertain a le& opinion of nature's wi£iom than, of yours. 
And let her condu^ the machine, which (he has fo» 
wifely framed^ I find> that I {honld only fpQil it by 
my tampenng. 

To what porpofe (hould I pretend to rejpilate, re* 
file, or invigorate any of thofe iprings or principles* 

which nature has implanted in me ? Is thi^ the roatS 
by winch I mufl r^ach happinefs ? But happinefs im«- 
plies eafe, contentment, repofe and ' pleafure } not: 
watchfulaefs, case^ and fatigue. The health of tny 
body confiils in the facility with which, all its- opera* 
(ions are performed. The ilomach digefts the ali*^ 
jnents : The heart circulates the blood : The braia 
feparates and refines the Spirits : And all thii without 
Bxy concerning myfelf in the matter.. When by myt 
wilt alone I can flop the blood, as it runs widi impe- 
tuofity along its canals, then, may I hope to ctiange 
the courfe of my (entim^nts ■ and paffiohs. In vain, 
fliould I ftrain my facpltjes, -and endeavour to recek^ 
(Icafiire froiaan objed* whidtis not fittedby nature- 
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to afFe^El my organs with dclightl I may give myfelf 
pain by my fruitlefs endeavours^ but ihall never reach 
any pleafure. 

Away then with all thofe vain pretences of making 
ourfelves happy within ouHelves, of feafHng on our 
own thoughts, of being fatisfied with the conicioui^ 
nefs of well-doing, and of defpiiing all affiftance and 
all fupplies from external objeds. This is the voice 
of Pride, not of Nature. And it were well, if 
even this pride could fupport itfelf, and communicate 
a real /ffiv^ir^ pleafure, however melancholy or fe- 
vere. But this impotent pride can do no more than 
regulate the outfide ; and with, infinite pains and at- 
tention compofe the language and countenance to a 
philofbphical dignity, in order to deceive the igncHant 
vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty of all en- 
joyment: And the mind, unfupported by its proper 

objects, finks into the deeped forrow and dejedion* 
Miferable but vain mortal! Thy mind be happy with- 
in itfelf I With what refources is it endowed to fill fo 
immenfe a void, and fupply the place of all thy bo- 
dily fenfes and faculties ? Can thy head ifubfift without 
thy other memben ? In fuch a iituation, 

* 

What fooRjh figurt mufi it makt T 
Dc noibing ilfe hut fleep Md ake. 



Into fach a lethargy, or fadi a melancholy, muft di/ 
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Blind be planged, when deprived of foreign occupa-^ 
tions and enjoyments. , 

Keep me, therefore, no longer in this violent con- 
flraint. Confine me not within myfelf ; but point out 
to me thofe objeds and pleafures, which afibrd the 
chief enjoyment. But why do I apply to yon, proud 
and ignorant fages, to fhew me the road to happinefs ? 
Let me confult my own paflions and inclinations. In 
them muft I read the dictates of nature ; not in your 
a, frivolous diicourfcs. . , 

But fee, propitious to my wlfhes» the divine, the 
amiable * Pl e a s u r e , the fupremeLove of GODS and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach, my 
heart beats with genial heat, and every fenfe and every 
faculty is .di^olved in joy ; while (he pours around me 
aU the embellifhAients of the fpring, and all the trea^ 
fares of the autumn. The melody of her voice 
charms xny ears with the foftefl mufic» as fhe invites 
me to partake of thofe delicious fiiiits, which with a 
fmile that diffuies a glory on the heavens and the 
cartfa, ihe prefents to me. The fportive Cupid s, 
who attend her, or fan me with thdr odoriferous 
wings, or ponr .on my head the moft fragrant oils, 
or ofier me their* fparkling nedtar in golden goblets. 
O ! for ever let me fpread my limbs on this bed of 

• DiaFeliftat, {.vcAfT. 

rofcs. 
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rofes, and thus, thus feci the delicious moihents, witil 
foft and downy fteps, glide along. But cruel chance i 
Whitheiv da you fly fo faft I Why do my ardent wiihes, 
and that lo;id .of plcaf^resy under which you labour^ 
rather haiien thap retard your unrelenting pace ? Su/^ 
fer me to enjoy this foft repofe, after all my fat]g^e• 
in fenrch of happinefs. ^ Slider me to fatiate myfelf 
v^jth thefe delicacies, after the pains of ~fo long and & 
iboliih'an abftinencc, 

! * ' ■ 

But it will not do. The rofes hare Wl thtii^t 
hue : The fruit its flavour : And that delicious wine, 
who(e fumes^ fb late, intoxicated all my fenies with 
tilth delight, now folicits in vain the fated palate< 

P/ea/urf fmiles at my languor. She beckens her fifter^ 
Firfttey to come to her afliftanc^.. The gay, the fro* 
lie Firtiie obferves the call, and brings along^ the 
whole t^iDop of my jovial friends.' Welcome^ thrictf 
welcome, my ever dear companions^ to thefe fhadjr 
bowers, and to this luxurious Vepaft. Your prefenco 
has reflored to the rofe its hue, and ta the fruit its 
flavour^ The vapours -of this fprightly xie^r now( 
agaixt play around my heart ; whilryou p^ftaJic of 
my delights, and ddfcover in your-jzhqatfuKlooka^ Ao 
pleafdre which yea r^eive from jny liappinefs, and 
fatisfadlion. The like do I receive from yours i and 
cncouraged'by your jdy61is prefence, fhali again reneif 
the feaft, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 
ibafcs were well nigh Iktcd ; ^hile &t ifiutd'kcpt not 

pace. 
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pace . with the body, nor. ^ifforded relief to her over- 
burthened partner. 

In our chearful difcour/es, better than in the for- 
mal reafonings of the (chools, is true wifdonV to be 
found. In our friendly endearments, better than in 
the hollow debates of ftatefmen "and pretended patri- 
ots, does true virtue difj^lay itfelf. Forgetful of the 
paff, fecure'bf tlie future, let us here "enjoy the pre- 
(ent ; and while- we yet pofTefs a being, let us fix 
fome good, beyond the power of fate or fortune. 
iTo-morrow will bring its own pleafures along with 
It ; Or (hould it difappoint our fond wifhes, we fhall 
it Idaft enjoy the plcafure of refleding on the plea- 
fares of to-day. 

: • ' ; . . 

■ Feak not, my friends, that the barbarous diiTqnance 
of Bacchus,, and of his revellers^ /hould break in 
apon this entertainment, and confound us with their 
tiirbulent and clamorous pleafures. The . fprightly 
tBu(es wait around ; and with their charming fympho- 
ny, fufficient to foften the wolves and tygers. of .the 
favagd defert, infpire a ibft joy into every bofbm. 
Peace, harmony, and concord reigii in this retreat ; 
nor is the filence ever broke but by the muHc of our 
ibngs, xx the chearful accents of our friendly voices. 

But havk !. tiie favourite of tho mu&s, the gentle 
Damon, ftrikes the lyre ; and while he accompanies 

.••-•.■■■ .. • 'its 
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Its harmonious notes with his more harmonioas fbng, 
he infpires us with the fame happy debauch of fancy, 
by which he is himfelf transported. " Ye happy 
** youth," he fings, " Ye favoured of heaven t» 
** while the wanton fpring pours upon you all her 
** blooming honours, let not giory feduce you, with 
** her delufive blaze, to pafs in perils and dangers 
'* this delicious ieaibn, this prime of life. Wiidom 
<' points out to you the road to pleafure: Nature 
** too beckens you to follow her in that finooth and 
** flowry path. Will you Ihut your cars to their com- 

** manding voice ? Will you harden your heart to 
their foft allurements } Oh, deluded mortab, 

thus to lofe your youth, thus to throw aw^y b 
" invaluable a prefent^ to trifle with fo periih' 
** ing a bleiling. Contemplate well your recom- 
" pence. Confider that glory, which fo allures 
" your proud hearts, and feduces you with your own 
<< praifes. 'Tis an eccho, a dream, nay the fhadow 
*' of a dream, which i^ diffipated by every wind, and 
** loft by every contrary breath of the ignorant and 
** iil-judging multitude. You fear ; not, . that even 
** death itfelf (hall ravifh it fi-om you. But behold! 
** while you are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; 
"' ignorance neglects it; nature enjoys it not; fancy 

•}• An imitation of the SvxtNS fong in TasIo. 
« O GiovinettI,. xncntre Aprils & M^oqib 
, •< y* ammantan di fiorite 8e verdi fpoglie, &c. 

Ciurcialemme liberata. Canto 14^ 

** alone. 
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** alone, renouncing every pleafure, receives this-auy 
** recompencey empty and unliable as herfclf.'*" 

Thus the hours pafs unperceived along, and lead 
in their wanton train all the pleafures of fenfe, and all 
the joys of harmony and friendfhip. Smiling intuh* 
cenci clo(es the proceflion ; and while fhe prefents heiv 
(elf to oar ravifhed eyes, fhe qmbelliflies the whole 
^cene, and renders the view of thefe pleafures as tranf-. 
porting, after they have paft us, as when, with laugh- 
ing countenances, they were yet advancing towards 
us. 

But the fun has funk below the horizon; and 
darknefs Healing filently upon us, has now buried all 
nature in an univerfal fhade. ** Rejoice, my friends, 
continue your repaft, or change it for fofi repofe, 
Tho' abient, your joy or your tranquillity ftiall ftill 
** be mine." But *w bit her do you go ? Or ^what neio 
fiea/ures call you from our fociety ? h thfre aught agree-- 
able ^without your friends ? And can aught pUafsy in 
nuhich nve partake not ? " Yes, my friends ; the joy, 
" which I now feek, admits not of your participa- 
** tion. Here alone I wi(h your abfcnce : And here 
*' alone can I find a fufficient compenfation for the 
♦* lofs of your fociety.'* 

But I have not advanced far thro' die {hades of 
the thkk wood, which fpreads a double night arounci 

me 



« 
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me» *erf« metliixiks» I perceive thro' the gloom, tht 
charming C^lia, the miftrefs of my wiihes, who' 
wanders impatient thro' the grove, and {^-eventing th^ 
appointed hour, filently chides my tardy fteps. But 
the joy, which fhe receives from my prefence, beft 
pleads my excufe ; and diffipadng every anxious and 
every angry thought, leave room for nought but mu-' 
^ual joy and rapture. With what words, my fttf 
one, fhall I exptefs my tendernefs, or describe the 
emotions which now warm my tranfported boTom ! 
Words are too faint to describe my love ; and if, alas ! 
you feel not the fame flame within you, in vain 
fyall I endeavour ^o convey to you a juft conception 
of it. But your every word and every motion AiffioQ 
to remove this doubt ; and while they expreis your 
pafCon, ierve al(b to enflame mine. How amiable 
this folitude, this filence, this darknefs ! No objedls 
now importune the ravilhed foul. The thought, the 
lenfe, all full of nothing but our mutual happine(s» 

wholly pofieis the mind, and convey a pleafure, which 
deluded moitals vainly feek for in every other enjoy- 
inent.— ' 

But why does your bofon^ heave with thefc fighs> 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks ? Why diftraft 
your heart with fuch vain anxieties ? Why .fo ofte» 
a(k me, Ho^w long my lo've Jhall ytt endure ? Alas, my 
Cje l I a , Can I refolve this queftion i De 1 khonv Jkna 

hngmyUfiJkaUy4tirulufif ,But does this alio di£f 

turb 
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turb your tender breaft ? And is the image of oar frail 
mortality for ever prefent with you, to throw a damp 
on your gayeft hours, and poiibn even thofe joys 
which love infpires. Confider rather, that if life be 
frail, if youth be tranfitory, we fhould well employ 
the prefent moment, and lofe no part of fo perifhable 
an exiftence. Yet a little moment and th^fc fhall be 
no more. We fhall be, as if we had never been. 
Not a memory of us be left upon earth ; and even 
the fabulous (hades below will not afibrd us a habi- 
tation. Our fruitlefs anxieties, our vain projedls, our 
uncertain {peculations fhall all be fwallowed up and 
loft.. Our prefent doubts, concerning the original 
cauie^of an things, muft never, alas! be refolved. 
This alone we may be certain of, th{it if any govern- 
ing mind prefide over the univerfe, he muft be pleafed 
to fee OS fulfil the ends of our being, and enjoy that 
pleafiire, for which alone we were created^ Let this 
reflection give eafe to your anxious thoughts; but 
render not your joys too ferious,- by dwelling for ever 
upon it. 'Tis fufficient, once, to be acquainted with 
this philofophy, in order to give an unbounded loofe 
toiove and jollity, and remove all the fcruples of a vain 
fuperftition : But while youth and paffion, my fair- 
one, prompt our eager defires, we mufl find gayer 
fubje^ of difoourfe, to intermix with thefe amorous 
carefles. 

Vol. I. M ^SSK^ 
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The S T O I C t- 

TH £ B> £ is this obvious ^nd material diiFerence 
in the condufi: of nature, with regard to nuui 
asid other animals, that having endowed the former 
with *a fublime celeAial ipirit, and having given him 
an affinity .with iuperior beings, (he allows- not fiich 
noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle ; but nrges him^ 
by neceffity, to employ, on every emergence, his ut- 
moft ari and indufiry. Brute creatures have many of 
their neceffities fupplied by nature, being cloathed and 
armed by this beneficent parent of all things : And 
where their own indufiry is requifite on any occafion, 
nature, by implanting inftinft^, dill fupplies them 
with the art^ and guides them to their good, by he)* 
unerring precepts. But man, expofed naked and in* 
digent to the rude elements, rifes flowly from that 
Iielpleis fta:(e, by the care and vigilance of his pa- 
rents; and having attained his utmoft growth and 

t Or tfat man «f aaioa and virtve. 

M z perfeftion. 
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perfedioDy reaches only a capacity of fub/iilingy hy 
his own care and vigilance. Every thing is ibid to 
fkill and labour ; and where nature furniflies the ma- 
terialsy they are ftill rude and unfiniihed, till induftry, 
ever adiveand intelligent^ refines them from ihdx 
brute (late, and fits them for human uie and conve- 
nience. 

AcKNOWLEOE, therefore, Oman, the beneficence 
of nature : For fhe has given thee that intelligence 
which fupplies all thy neceffities. But let not indd- 
lence, under the falfe appearance of gradtode, per- 
fuade thee to reft contented with her prefents. Wonld'ft 
thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, to the 
open iky for thy covering, and to fbnes and dabs for 
thy defence againfl the ravenous tnimals of the de- 
iert ? Then return alfo to thy favage manners, to thy 
timorous fupeHHtion, to thy brutal ignorance ; and 
'fink thyfelf below thofe animals, whofe conditioB 
thou admired, and wouldeft fb fondly imitate. 

Thy kind parent, nature, having given thee art 
and intelligence, has filled the whole globe wi^ ma- 
terials for thefe talents to work upon : Hearken to her . 
voice, which fo plainly tells thee, that thou thyielf 
fhouldeft alfo be the objed of thy indufhy, and that 
by art and attention thou canft alone acquire that abi- 
lity, which will raife thee to thy proper fbition in the 
imiverfe. Behold this artiasan, who vOoaverts a rude 

■ 

and 
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and fliapelers ftone into a noble metal ; and molding 
that metal by his cunning hands, creates, as it were 
by magiCy every weapon for his defence, and every 

uten/il for his convenience. Tfe has not this fkill 
from nature : Ufe and pra6lice have taught it him : 
And if thou wonldeft emulate his fuccefs, thou muft 
follow his laborious footHeps. 

But while thou ambtti^ujly afpirefl to the perfedling 
thy bodily powers and faculties, wouldeft thou meanlj 
negle^ thy mind, and from a prepoflerous floths 
leave it iUll rude and uncultivated, as it came from 
the hands of nature ? Far be fuch folly and negli* 
gcnce from every rational being. If nature has been 
frugal in her .gifts and endowments, there is the more 
need of art to fupply her defedls. If (he has been .ge- 
fieroot and liberal^ know that She (till experts indiiilry 
and application on our part, and revenges herfelf in 
proportion to our negligent ingratitude. The richefl 
genios, like the moH fertile foil, when uncultivatedj 
(boots up into the rankeH weeds; and inilead of vines 
and olives for the pleafore and ufe of man, produces, 
to its flothful owner, the moil abundant crop of poi« 
fons. 

Ths great end of all human induflry, is the attain- 
ment of happinefs. For this were arts invented, fci« 
ences cultivated, laws ordained, and fodeties model* 
led, by the profbundeft wifdom of patriots and legif* 

M 3 lators. 
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lators. Even the lonely favage, who lies expofed to 
the inclemency of the elements, and the fury of wild 
beafls, forgets not, for a nioment, this grand objeft of 
his being. Ignorant at- he is of every art of lifei he 
keeps dill in view the end of all thofe arts, and ea- 
gerly feeks for felicity amidil that darknefs s\'ith which 
he is environed. But as much as the wildeft favage is 
inferior to the polifhed citizen, who, under the 
protection of laws, enjoys every convenience which 
indafhyhas invented ; fo much is this citizen himfelf 
hiferior to the man of virtue, and the true philcK' 
fophcr, who governs his appetites, fubdnes- his -pitf- 
iions, and has learned, from reafon, to fet a jaft va^ 
lue on every purfuit and enjoyment. For is there an 
art and apprenticelhip requifite for every 'other attain-* 
ment ? And is there no art of life, n6 rule, no pre- 
cepts to dired us in this principal concern ? Can no 
particular pleafure be attained without fkiH ; and can 
the whole be regulated without, refledlion or 'intelli- 
gence, by the blind guidance of appetite and inftin6i ? 
Surely then no miftakes are ever committed in tH* 
a fair ; but every man, however diflblate and negli- 
gent, proceeds in the purfuit of happintis, with, at 
unerring a motion, as that which the celeftial bodies 
obferve, when, condu6led by the hand of the Al- 
mighty, they roll along the ethereal plains. But if 
miftakes be often, be inevitably committed, let us nn 
gifler thefe mifiakes ; let us coniider their caufes ; let 

US weigh their importance ; let us inquire for their 

remedies. 
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remedies.^ When ^m this we have fixed all the- 

role^ of conda£l, we are phihfophers : When we have- 
redacedthefe rules to pradtice, we ^re/ages. 

Like many fabordinate ardfts, employed to form' 
the feveral wheels and fprings of a machine : Such 
are thofe who excel id all the particular arts of life. Hi 
is the mafter workman who puts thofe feveral parts- 
together, moves them according to jufl harmony and* 
proportion, and produces true felicity as the refolc of 
c<mipiring order. 



While thou haft fuch an alluring objedl in view,, 
iball that labour and attention, which is requiflte to- 
the attaining thy end, ever feem burdenfome and into- 
loable f . Know, that this labour itfelf is the chief in- 
gfedient of the flEflicity to which thou afpireft, and- 
tliat every enjoyment foon becomes inflpid and dif- 
tafefttl, when not acquired by fatigue and indofby. 
See the hardy hunters rife from their downy couches^ 
fluke off the (lumbers which ilill weigh down their 
heavy eycrlids, and, ere Aurora has yet covered the- 
heavens with her flaming mantle, haften to the foreft* 
They leave behind, in their own houies, and in the 
neighbouring pkin^, animals of every kind, whofe 
flefli furniihes the mo3 delicious fare, and which of^- 
tm themfelves to the &tal ftroke. Laborious man 
difdains fo eafy a purchafe. He feeks for a prey,^ 
which hides itfelf from his fearch,. or. flies from hie. 

M 4 purfuitf 
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purTuit, or defends itfelf from his violence. Having 
exerted in the chace every paflion of the mind, and 
every member of the body, he then finds the charms 
of repofe, and with joy compares its pleafures to thoie 
of his engaging labours. 

And can vigorous indufby give plcafare to iht 
purfuit even of the moft worthless prey, which fre- 
quently efiapes our toils ? And cannot the fame in- 

dufby render the cultivating our mind, the modera- 
ting our paffions, the enlightening our reaibn, aa 
agreeable occupation ; while we are every day (ea- 
fible of our progrefs, and behold our inward features 
and countenance brightening ince^ntly with new 
charms ? Begin by curing yourfelf of this lethargic 
indolence ; the tafk is not difficult : You need but 
tade the fweets of honeft labour. Proceed to kam 
the juft value of every purfuit ; long fludy is not re- 
quifite : Compare, tho' but for once, the mind to the 
body, virtue to fortune, and glory to pleafure. You 
will then perceive the advantages of indofiry : You 
will then be ienfible what are the proper obje^ of 
your induftry. 

In vain do you feek repoic from beds of rofes : In 
vain do you hope for enjoyment from the mod deli- 
cious wines and fruits. Your indolence itfelf becomes- 
a fatigue : Your pleafure itfelf creates difguft. The 
mind, unexercifed, finds every delight iniipid and 

loath fome ; 
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loathfome ; apd ere yet the body, fall of noxious 
homoorSf feds the torment of its multiplied difeafes, 
your nobler part is ienfible of the invading poifon, 
and ieeks in vain to relieve its anxiety by neiv plea- 
fores, which Aill augment the fatal malady. 

I.NEED not tell you, that by this eager purfuit of 
pleafure^ you more and more expofe yourfelf to for^ 
tune and accidents, and rivet your affedlions on ex- 
temal obje^s, which chance may, in a moment, ra« 
vi(h from you. I ihall fuppofe, that your indulgent 
ftars favour you ftiU with the enjoyment of your 
riches and poifeffions. I prove to you, that even in 
the midft of your luxurious pleafures, you are un- 
happy; and. that, by too much indulgence, you are 
incapable of enjoying what profperous fortune ^1 al- 
lows you to poirefs. 

But furely the inftability of fortune is a confider- 
a&)n not to be over looked or negle&ed. Happinels 
cannot pofllbly exift, where there is no fecurity ; and 
iecuri^ can have no place, where fortune has any 
dominbn* Tho* that unftable deity ihould not exert 
her rage againft you, the dread of it would Hill tor- 
ment you ; would diilj»rb your flumbers^ haunt yoqr 
dreams, and throw a damp on thejoUky of ^our moft 
delicious banquets. 

M J Tiri 
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The temple of wifdom is feated on a rock, abore 
the rage of the fighting elements, and inacceffible ta 
all the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks 
below ; and thofe more terrible inftruments of human 
fury reach not to io fublime a height« The fage, 
while he breathes that ferene air, looks down with 
pleafure, mixed with compaflion, on the errors of 
mi^ken mortals, who blindly ieek for the true path 
of life, and purfue riches, nobility, honour, or 
power, for genuine felicity. The greateft part he 
beholds difappointed of their fond wiihev : Some la- 
ment, that having once po^efied the objedl of their 
-defires, it is rariflied from them by envious fortune :. 
And all ccfmplain^ that even their own vows, tho' 
granted, cannot give theni happinefs, or relieve the 
anxiety of their diftradted minds. 

But does the fage preserve himfelf always in this 
philosophic indifference, and ref! contented with la- 
menting the'miferies of mankind, widiout ever cm^ 
ploying himfelf for their relief? Does he (5Dnftantly 
indulge this fevere wifdom, which, by pretending to 
elevate him above human accidents, doe^ in reality 
harden his heart, and* render hiin careleis of the in- 
tereils of mankind, and of fod^l No: he knows 
that in this iullen Apathy^ neither true wifdom nor 
true happinefs are to be found. He feels too ilrong- 
ly the charm of the focial af&dUons ever to counteraA 
to fweet, ft> natural, fo virtuous a propenfity. Even 
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when, bathed in tears, he laments the miieries of 

human race, of his country, of his friends, and un^ 
able to give fuccour, can only relieve them by com- 
piaffion ; he yet rejoices in the generous difpofition*. 
and feels a iatisfadtion fuperior to that of the mod in« 
dalged fenfe. So engaging are the fentiments of hu« 
inanity, that they brighter up the very face of forrow, 
and operate like the fun, which, fhining on a duiky 
dottd or fdlingrain, paints on them the moil glo- 
tions colours which are to be. found in the whole 
circle of nature. 

But 'tis not here alone, that the focial virtues dif-- 
play their energy. With whatever ingredient yoa< 

ttdx them, they are ftlll predominant^ As forrow can- 

fiot overcome them, ib neither can fenfual pleafure* 

obftnre them. The joys of love, however tumult« 

ttoos, banifh not the tender fentiments of fympathy / 

and afiedion. They even derive their chief influence 

firoiki diat generous pa£Gon ; and when prefented alone, , 

- ftffbfd nothing, to the unhappy mind but lafGtudC' and^ 

diigoft.' Behold this fprightly debauchee, who pio- 

fefles a contempt of aU ether pleafures but thofe.ofr 

mike and jollity : Separate him fi'om his companioiw, . 

like afpark ftom a fire, where before- it contributed : 

to the general blaze : His alacrity fuddenlyextinguifh- 

. ea; %nd tho' furrounded with every other means of 

. ddigh^ he lothes the fumptuous bani^aet^ and prefers > 

^ M.6 «^\ 
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even the moft abftra6led lludy and (peculation^ as 

more agreeable and entertaining. 

But the ibdal paflions never afibrd fuch traniport- 
ing pleafures, or make fo glorious an appearance in 
the eyes both of G O D and man, as when, ihaking 
off every earthly mixture, they ailbciate themfelvet 
with the fentiments of virtue» and prompt us to lau* 
dable and worthy anions. As harmonious colours 
mutually give and receive a luflre by their friendly 
union ; fo do thefe ennobling fentiments of the ha« 
man mind. See the triumph of nature in parental 
affeflion ! What felfifh paffion ; what (enfual deHght 
is a match for iti Whether a man exults in the pro- 
fperity and virtue of his offspring, or flies to their 
fuccour, thro' the moil threatening and dFeBMndoiis 
dangers ? 

Proceed ftill in purifying the generous paffion, 
you will ftill the more admire its ihining glories. 
What charms are there in the harmoay of minds, and 
in a firiendihip founded on mutual efteem and grati- 
tude ! What fatisfa£Uon in relieving the difbefled, in 
comforting the afilided, in railing the ^en, and in 
ibpping the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel 
man, in their infults over the good and virtuous ! 
But what fupreme joy in the victories over vice as 
well as mifery, when, by virtuous example' or wile 
exhortation^ our fellow-creatures are taught to govern 

their 
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thdr paffionsy reform their vices, ftod fubdae their 
woril enemies, which inhabit -within their own bo* 
foms ? 

But thefe objedis are (Hll too limited for the hu- 
man mindy which, being of celeilial origin, fwells 
with the divineil and mod enlarged aifedions, and 
carrying its attention beyond kindred and acquaiot- 
anoe, extends its benevolent wifhes to ^e moft dif* 
tant pofierity. It views liberty and laws as the foaroe 
of human happineis, and devotes itfelf, with the ut- 
moft alacrity, to their guardianihip and protefHon* 
Toilf, dangers, death itfelf carry their charms, when 
we brave diem for the public good, and ennoble that 
bemg, which we generoufly fatrifice for the interefts 
of our country. Happy the mim, whom indulgent 
fortune allows to pay to virtue what he owes to na- 
ture, and to make a generous gift of what muft other- 
wife be ravifhed from him by cruel neceffity ! 

In .the trneiage and patriot are united whatey^ 

can diftinguifh human nature, or elevate mortal man 

to a refemblance with the divinity. The fofteft.bp- 

nevolence, the moft undaunted refolution, the t^n- 

dereft fentiments, the moft fublime love of virtue, all 

theie animate fucceflively his tranfported boibm. What 

firtis^idion, when he looks within, to find the moft 

. turbulent paffions tuned to juft harmony and concord, 

' liid every janinj found baniflied from this enchfutt- 

% ing 
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wg muficilf'the contcmplatioDy even of inanit^ate 
beauty, be fo delightful ; if it ravilhes the fences, 
even when the fair form is foreign to us : What muSt 
be the e£k^a of moral beauty ? And what influence 
niuft it have, when it embellifhes our own mind, and . 
is the refnlt of our* own refle^on and induftry ? 

w • BUT' ^htre is thi regard of: virtue F Jmd fw&at 
referiffencebasKnature provided for fucb important facri* 
'fices, as thofe of life andfurtune^ <wbicb ive mufi often 
Make to it ? Oh, fons.of earth ! Are yoa ignorant of 
«the value of this celeitial miibefs ? And do yon mean* 
dy^ipquire for her portion* when you obierve her ge- 
nuine charms i But know, that nature has been in* 
dulgent to human weaknefs, and has. not left this & 
vourite child naked and unendowed. She. has pro- 
vided virtue of the richeft dowry ; but being carefii], 
.left, the allurements of intereft fhould engage foch 
fuitors, as were infenfible of the native worth of (b 
divine a beauty, fhe has wifely provided, that this 
"dowry can have no charms but in the eybs of tho(e 
' who are already traniported with the lore; of virtue. . 
Gloht is the portion of virtue, the fweet reward of 
honourable toils, the triumphant crown, which co- 
vers the thoughtful head of the difinterefted patriot, 
or the dufty brow of the vidtorious warrior. Elevated 
by ib fttblime a prize, the man of virtue, looks down 
with contempt on all the allurements of pleafore, and 
tSX the mwaccs jof danger. Peath itfelf lofcs its Mr- 

cors*.. 
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tors, when he confiders, that its dominion extends 
only over a part of him, and that, in fpite of death 
and time, the rage of the elements, and the endlefs 
vici^tude of haman afiairs, he is aflured of an inu 
mortal fame among all the Tons of men. 

There farely is a being who prefides over the 
laniverfe; and, who, with infinite wifdom and power, 
has reduced the jarring elements into juA order and 
proportion. Let (peculative reaibners dispute, how 
hr this beneficent being extends his care, and whe* 
dier he prolongs our exigence beyond the grave, in 
order to beftow on. virtue its jiifl reward, and render it 
^y triumphant. The man of morals, without de- 
ciding any thing on fo dubious a fubjed, is fatisfied 
with that portion which is marked out to him by the 
fopreme diipofer of all things* Gratefully he accepts 

of that farther reward prepared for him ; but if difap' 
pointed, he thinks not virtue an empty name ; but 

joftly efleeming it it's own reward, he gratefully 
acknowleges the bounty of his creator, who by call- 
ing him forth into exiflence, has thereby a^rded 
him an opportuni^ of once acquiring fo invaluable a 
pofleffion. 
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ESSAY XX, 



The Platonist ♦. 



O (bme philofophers it appears matter of far- 
prize, that all mankindy poflefiing the fame 

l&atore, and being endowed lyith the iame facohies, 
ihoBld yet di£fer ^ widely in* th«r purfuits and indi- 
aatknia, ajid that one fhould utterly condemn what is 
ffendly ibttght after by another. To fome it appears 
aiatter of ftill more {utpimCf that a man (hotild diHer {o 
widely from himfelf at diflWent times ; and^ after 
poAsAoB, rejeUt wi¥h'diAlaihl¥hat> before, was the 
olijef^ of aH hi« vows ahd wiihes. To me this feveriih 
uncertainty and irrefolution, in hmnan conduft, feems 
altogether unavoidable ; nor can a rational foul, made 
for die contemplation of the fupreme being, ah'd of 
I his work J, ever enjoy tranquillity or fatisfa^ ion, white 
k detained in th« ignoble purforts of fenfaal jsfl^ure or 
popular applaufe. The divinity is a boundlefs ocean 
oFolifs and glory : Human minds are fmaller ftrcams, 
which arifing at firft from this ocean, feek dill, amid 



* Or, the man of contempiati^il, and pbiloJofbiuU devotion. 
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all their wanderings, to return to it> and to loft tbem- 
fekes in that immen^ty of perfedxon. When che^^ 
ed in this natural courie, by vice or folly, they be- 
come furious and enraged ; and, fwelling to a tor- 
rent, dp then /pread horror and devailation o« the 
neighbouring plains. 

In vain, by pompous phrafe and paflionate ex- 
prefiion, each recommends his ovyn purfuit, and in- 
vites the credulous hearers to an imitation of his I3e 

■ 

and manners. The heart belies the countenance* 
and fenfibly feels, even sxnid the higheft fuccefs, ther 
unfatisfa£tory nature of all thofe pleafures, which de* 
tain it from its true object. I examine the vdlop- 
tuous man before enjoyment ; I mea&re the vehe« 
mence of his dffire, and the imporUnce of liis objed^. 
I find that all his happing proceeds only from thait. 
luury of thought which takes him from himfelf^ audi 
tarns his view from his guilt and miferyp J confidcr. 

him a moment after ; he has now enjoyed the plea- 
{me,, which he. fondly (ought, after.. The fenfe of 
his guilt and mifety retains upon him. with double 
apguifh : His mind tormented with fear and remorfei, 
his body depreili;d wiih.difguil and fatiety. 

But a more anguft, at leaft a. more haughty per» 
fdnage, prefents himfelf boldly to ourcenfure; and 
afluming the title of a philofopher and man of mo« 
r^ils^.o^ers to fubmit to the moil rigid. ejcamination. 

He 
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He challenges with a vifible, tho' concealed impa* 
tience^ oar approbation and applaufe ; and f^ems of^ 
fended, that we fhouM hefitate a moment before we 
break oat into admiratioh of his virtue. Seeing this 
impatience, I hefitate iUll more : I begin to examine 
the motives of h/s feeming virtue : But behold ! er& 
I can enter upon this inquiry, he flings himfelf from 
me ; and addreffing his difco^irfe to that crowd of 
heedle^ . auditors^ fondly abufes them .by his magBi- 
£ceat pretenflons* . . 

■ OPbfi.osoPHER ! thy wiftiom is v^n, and thy 

virtue unprofitable. Thou feekefl the ignorant ap^ 

plaufts of men, not the folid reflections of thy ownr 

conicience, or the mdre folid approbation of that be- 

ing, ^^lo, with one regatd Of his all-feeing eye, pe- 

aetrates the ohirerfe. Thoa furely'art'cohfcious of 

thehoUowhefs of thy pretended probity, whilft call- 

ing thyfelf a citizen, a foh, a friend, thou forgetteft 

thy. higher fovereign, thy true fether, thy greateft be- 

nefkdor. Where is the adoration due to fu^ infinite 

perfedtibny whence every -thing good and valuable isr 

derived f Where is the graftitude; owing to tHy ere- 

iktor^ Who called-liiee'fbrth-^m nothings - wlur pbKci 

thee in all. thef^ relations to thy f«)low-aiBt«ti«t» and 

i^uiring^ thee to fulfil ^e duty of eftcb rektion, for* 

bids thee to neglea what thou oWeft to himfelf, tfa6 

jnoft perfed being, (e whofit tkoU' aft GOUwficd bf 

thcdofiftf^e?-- ••' , - ■ 

But 
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But thou art thyfelf thy own idol: Thon woHhip- 
peft thy imaginary perfe&ions : Or rathc^r^ feniible of 
thy real imperfedions, thou fe^keft only to deceive 
the world, and to pleafe thy fancy^ by . m^u^tiplying 
thy ignorant admirers. Thus, not contested with ne- 
gle^ng what is moil excellent in the univerfe, thou de- 
iirefl to fubftitute in his place what is mod vile and 
contemptible. 

~ CoivsiDER all the works of mens hands ; all the 
inventions of human wit, in which thou afitedeft to 
oioe a diic;pfnment :. Thou wilt iinda th^ the ntoft 
perfe£^ produ^n (till proceeds from the moftpfrfed 
thought, and that *tis minp alone, which. we. admirey 
while we beftow our appkufe on the graces of a well 
proportioned ftatue, or the -fymmetry of a noble pile. 
The flatuary,. Uic archite/^ ^omea* Aill|VP ■^'^^y ^^4 
n^akes u» ^efle^ on ther1;)eafuty ofrJiis^^t j)94.<9^V^-. 
vance, which,' from. ?i heap of unformed matter^ could 
extrad fuch expreflions.^d proportions. This fope- 
i:ior beauty of thought and intelligence thou thyfelf 
acknowl^fty , while, tb|9u unviteft us ton contemplate, 
in ^y oon4u£l«:the hs^rinony of afitidion^, ,the digiHtj 
ff .i]a;itijcDents,. and s^l (hofe gi^^ces of a.Qiii^,.. which; 
fhi;Hy;;)a.^j$t5ii^^gtteutipn. -.^ut why .ftop^>eft thoa 
(hort^ Seeft-^u. nothing f^rthe)* that is valuable? 
Amid thy rapturous applaufcs of beauty and order, 

^ ih9Si^S^J&^^^^^ whefie is to be found the moft 
confummate bdauty ? the moft perfed.ordier ? .Com«; 

pare 
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pare the works of art with thofe of nature. The one 
are but imitations of the other. The nearer art ap- 
proaches to nature* the more perfed is it elleemed. 
But ftin> how wide are its neareil approaches, and 
what an immenfe interval may be obfcrved between 
them ? Art copies only the outiide of nature, leaving 
the inward and more admirable fprings and principles ; 
as exceeding her imitation ; as beyond her (lompre- 
Henfion. Art copies only the minute produdions of 
nature, defpairing.to reach that grandeur and magni- 
ficence, which are {o aflonifhing in the mailerly 
works of her original. Can we then be fo blind, as 
not to di&over an intelligence and a defign in the ex- 
quifite and mofl (lupendous contrivance of the uni* 
veHe? Can we be {o flupid, as not to feel the warmeli 
raptures of worihip and adoration, upon the contem- 
plation of that intelligent being, fo infmitely good and 

wife? 

Thb moft perfed happinefs, furely, muft arife 
from the contemplation of the moil perfect objedt. 
But what more perfect than beauty and virtue ? And 
where is beauty to be found equal to that of the uni« 
verfe ? Or virtue, which can be compared to the be« 
nevolence and jullice of the deity ? If aught can 
diminilh the pleafure of this contemplation, itmuft be 
either the narrownels of our faculties, which conceals 
fiom us the greateft part of theie beauties and per- 
ftftions ; or the ihortnefs of our lives, which allows 

not 
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'not time fuflicient to inftruA us in them. But 'tis our 

comfort, that if we employ worthily the Acuities here 

afljgned us, they will be* enlarged in another fiate of 
exiftence, fo as to render us more fuitable worfhip- 

persof our maker : And that the talk, which can ne- 
ver be finifhed in time, will be the buiinefs of aa 
eternity. 
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The Sceptic. 

I HAVE long entertained a ^eat fufpicion, with 
regard to the decifions of philofophers upon all 
Ibibjeds, and found in myfelf a greater inclination to 
difpute, than aflent to their conclufions. There is 

onemiibke, to which they feem liable, almoft without 
exception ; they confine too much their principles, and 
make no account of that vaft variety, which nature 
.has Co much affedled in all her operations. When a 
philofopher has once laid hold of a favourite prin- 
ciple, which perhaps accounts for many natural effs&Sf 
he will extend the fame principle over the whole creL 
ation, and reduce to it every phaenomenon, tho* by 
die moft violent and abfurd reafoning. Our own 
mind being narrow and contraded, we cannot ex* 
tend our conception to the variety and extent of na- 
ture i but imagine, that fhe is as much bounded in 
her operations, as we are in our {peculations. 

But if ever this infirmity. of philofophers is to be 
(xtfyQ&cd on any occafioo, 'tis in their reaibnings con- 
cerning 
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cerning human life, and the methods of attaining 
JiappiQefs. In that cafe, they are led aftray» not 
only by the narrownefs of their underftandings, but 
alfo by that of their paflions. Abnoft every one has 
a predominant indination, to which all his other de- 
fires and afie^ons Aibmity and which governs him, 
tho*, perhaps, with feme intervals, thro* the whole 
courfe of his life. 'Tis difficult for him to apprehend, 
that any thing, which appears totally indifferent to 
him, can ever give enjoyment to any peribn, or can 
pof&fs charms, which altogether efcape his ob{erva> 
tion. His own purfuits are always, in his accoont, 

the moA engaging : The objeds of his pai&on, the 
mod valuable : And the road which bfi puriiiefl, the 
only one that leads to happinefs. 

But would thefe prejudiced reafbners reflet a 
moment, there are many obvious inftances and argu- 
ments, fufficient to undeceive them, and make diem 
enlarge their maxims and principles* Do they not 
let the vaft variety of inclinations and purfuits among 
our (pedes, where each man feems fully fatisfied witii 
his own courfe of life, and would efieem it thegreat- 
efl unhappiuefs to be confined to that of his neigh- 
bour? Do they not feel in themfelves, that what 
pleafes at one time, difpleafes at another, by the 
change of inclination ; and that it is not in their 
power, by their uftnofl efforts, to recall that tade or 
•ap?(9U^^ which formerly bctflowed charms on what 

now 
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now appears indifferent or dtfagreeable ? What is the 
meaning therefore of thofe general preferences of the 
town or country life, of a life of adion or one of 
pleafare, of retirement or fociety ; when, befides the 
different inclinations of different men, every one's ex- 
perience may convince him, that each of thefe kinds 
of life is agreeable in its turn, and that their variety 
or their judicious mixture chieffy contributes to the 
rendering all of them agreeable. 

But (hall tliis buiinefs be allowed to go -altogether 
at adventures ? And muff a man confult only his hu- 
mour and inclination, in order to determine his courie 
of life,, without ever employing his realbn to inform 
him what road is preferable, and leads moil furely to 
happinefs ? Is there no difference then between one 
man's condud and another ? 

I ANSWER, There is a great difference. One man» 
following his inclinations, in chufing his courfe of life* 
may employ, much furer means for fucceeding than 
another, who is led by his inclination into the (ame 
courie of life, and purfues the fame objedl. Art 
riches the chief oh jeSi of your defires? Acquire fkill in 
your profeflion; be diligent in the exercife of it; 
enlarge the circle of your friends and acquaintance ; 
avoid pleafure and expence, and never be generous* 
but with a view of gaining mpre than you could fave 
by frugality- Would you acquire the public efeem ? 

Vol, I. N Guard 
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Guard equally agatnft the extremes of arrogance and 
fawning. Let it appear that you fet a value upon 
yourfelf, but without defpifing others. If you ftU 
into either of the extremes, you either provoke nien*a 
pride by your infolence, or teach them to deipiie you 
by your timorous fubmifilon, and by the mean opt* 
nion which you feem to entertain of your&lf. 

These, you fay, are the maxims of common pru- 
dence and difcretion ; what every parent inculcates on 
his child, and what every man of fenfe purfiies in the 
courfe of life, which he has choien. — ^What -is it then 
you defire more ? Do you come to a philofbpher» as 
to a cunnihg man^ to learn fbmething by magic or 
witchcraft, beyond what can be known by^ommoa 
prudence and difcretion ? — Yes ; we come to a phi- 
lofopher to be inftrudted. How we fhall chafe our 
ends, more than the means for attaining thefe ends . 
We want to know what defires we fhall fatisfy, what 
paffions we (hall comply with, what appetites we fhall 
indulge. As to the rell, we truft to common fenfe, 
and the general maxims of the world, for our in- 
firufUon. 

I AM forry, then, I have pretended to be a philo- 
fopher: For I find your queftions very perplexing;: 
and am in danger, if my anfwer be too rigid and fc-^ 
vere, of pafling for a pedant and fcholaidic ; if it be 
too eafy and free, of being taken for a preacher of 

3 • ▼ice 
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Vice and immorality. However, to fatisfy you, I (hall 
ddiver my opinion upon the matter, and only de- 
fire you to efteem it of as little confequence as I do 
myfelf. By that means you will neither think it 
worthy of your ridicule nor your anger; 

If we can depend upon any principle, which we 
learn from philofophy, this, I think, may be confl* 
dered as certain and undoubted. That there is nothing, 
in itielf, valuable or defpicable, delireable or hateful, 
beautiful or deformed ; but that thefe attributes arife 
from the particular conditution and fabric of human 
fentiments and afFe6Uons. What feems the moft deli- 
cious food to one animal, appears loathfome to ano- 
ther : What affe^ the feeling of one with delight, 
produces uneafinefs to another. This is confefTedly 
the caie with regard to all the bodily fenfes : But if 
we examine the matter more accurately, we ihall find 
that the fame obfervation holds even where the mind 
concnrs with the body, and mingles its fentiments 
with the exterior appetites. 

Desire this paflionate lover to give you acharader 
cyf his miftrefs : He will tell you that he is at a lois for 
words to defcribe her charms, and will afk you very 
ferioufly if ever you was acquainted with a goddefs 
or an angel? If yon anfwer that you never was : He 
wHlthen fay. That 'tis impoffible for you to form a 
conception of fuch divine beauties as tboie which his 

N 2 charme*^ 
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charmer poflefles ; fo complete a fliape ; fo'ch propor- 
tioned features; fo engaging an air; fuch fweetnefs 
of difpofition ; fuch gaiety of humour. You can in- 
fer nothing, however, from all this difcaurfe, but 
that the poor man is in love ; and that the general 
appetite between the fexes, which nature has infu/ed 
into all animals, is in him determined to a particular 
objeft by fbme qualities, which give him pleafure. 
The fame divine creature, not only to a difierent ani- 
mal, but aifo to a different nr.an^ appears a mere 
mortal being, and is beheld with the utmoft indi^ 
ference. 

Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in 
favour of their offspring. As foon.as the hdplefs in- 
fant fees the light, tho* in every other eye it appears 
a defpicable and a miferable creature, h is regarded by 
its fond parent with the utmofl afiedion, and is pre- 
ferred to every other objefl, however perfed or ac- 
complilhed. The pailion alone, ariitng from the ori- 
ginal flrudure and formation of human nature, be- 
llows a value on the moil infignificant obje£l. 

. We may pufh the fame obfervation further, and 
may conclude, that even when th^ mind operates 
alone, and feeling the fentiments of blame or appro- 
bation, pronounces one objed deformed and- odious, 
another beautiful and amiable ; I fay, that even in 
this cafe, thefe qualities are not really Jn the objeds, 

but 
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but belong entirely -to the fentiments of that mind 
which blames. or praifes. I grant, that it will be 
more difficult to make this propoficion evident, and 
as it were, palpable^ to negligent thinkers, bccaufe 
nature is more uniform in the fentiments of the mind 
than -in mofl: feelings of the body, and produces a 
nearer refemblance in the inward than in tlie outward 
part of human kind. There is (bmething approach- 
ing to principles in mental talle ; and critics can rea- 

fdn and difpizte much more plaufibly than cOoks or 
perfumers." 'V/e may obferve, however, That this 
uniformity ariiong human kind, hinders not, but that' 
there is a confiderable diverfity in the ientiments of 
beauty and worth, and that education, cuftom, pre- 
judice, caprice, and huniour frequently vary our tafle 
of this kind. You will never convince a man, who 
is not acciAopied to Italian mulic^ and has not an 
ear to follow its intricacies, that a Scotch tune is 
not preferable. You have not even any fingle argu- 
ment, beyond your own tafte^ which you can employ 
in your behalf: And to your antagonifl, his particu- 
lar tafie will always appear a much more convindng 
argument to the contrary. If you be wife, each of 
you w31 allow, that the other may be in the right ; 
and having inany other inflances of this diverfity of 
taile« you will both confefs, that beauty and worth 
are merely of a relative nature, and confift in an 
agreeable (entiment, produced by an objed on a par- 

N '3 ticttUr 
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ticular mind^ according to the peculiar ftruftore AAd 
conilitution of that mind. 

Br this diverfity of fentiment, obfenrable ia humaa 
kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make us fen- 
flble of her authority, and let us fee what furprizing 
changes (he could produce on the paflions [and de- 
ilres of mankind, merely by the change of their iji- 
lyard fabric, without any alteration on- the objeds. 
The vulgar may even be convinced hy this argument:: 
But men accuilomed to thinking may draw a mens 
convincing, at leafl a more general argnmenl^ from 
thfi very nature of the fubjeft. 

:In the operation of reafoning, ihe mind does' no- 
thing but run over its objedts^ as they ate fqppoied 
to (land in reality, without adding any thing to them* 
or diminifhing any thing from them. If I examine 
the Ptolomaic and CoPERNicAN.fydems, I. endea- 
vour only, by my.enquiiie^, to know the real fitaa- 
,tion of the planets ; that is, in other words, I endea- 
vour to give them, in my mind or conception, the 
,fgme relations which they bear' towards each other in 
the heavens. . To this bperation of.the mrpd,. there- 
foriy there feems to be always a real, tho*" often an 
.unknown flandard, in the nature of things^; nor is truth 

m ■ 

or falfhood variable by the various apprehenfions of 
mankind. Tho' all human race (bould for ever con- 
^1^4e> that the fun moves, aiid the ea];th jremains ac 
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Tt^ the fim ftirs not an inch from his place for all 
thefe reaibnings ; and fuch ooncluiions are eternally 
falfe and erroaeoui. - 

But the cafe is not the faiije with the qualities of 
ieautjftd and. deforftudy deJirabU and odious^ as with 
truth and falfhood. In the former cafe> the mmd is 
not contented with merely furveying its objcds> as 
they ftand in themfelves : It alfo feeb a fentiment of 
delight or uncaiine^ approbation or blame, coaie- 
, qaent to that furvey : and this fentiment determines 
ft to pronounce the objedi btautiful or de/ormed, dt^ 
firMe or odious, Now« 'tis evident, that this fenti* 
aeht muft depend upon the particular fabric or llro&* 
tOKt cf the mind$ which entbles fuch) pardcular ob- 
jefts to-oiperate in (hch a particular manner, atni pro- 
dtaceto a fynpathy or cdnformity: betwoeif the mind 
taJLthc objedb. Vary the fbuSlure of the mind or 
kmni oigabs, the fentiment no longer foliows, tho* 
4be objedb remaiiT the fame. The fentiment being 
^flRn-ent from the objc£l, and arifing from its operar 
tKm u|k)n tbe organs of the mind, an alteration upoh 
tfte-Iattet mvttt vary the eiftft, nor can the fame o^ 
j^f prefented to ar mind' totially different, produce the 
fame fentiment. 

This conclufion every one is apt to form of him- 
■felf, without much philofoph^, where the fentiment 

it mridently diilinguifhable from the object. Who is 

N 4 not 
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not feniibley that power, and glory, and vengeance, are 
not defirable of themfelves, but derive all their value 
from the flrudture of human pafiions, which begets^*a 
de£re towards fuch particular objects ? But with re« 
gard to beauty, either natural or moral, the cafe is 
commonly fuppofed to be different. The agreeable 
quality is thought to lie in the obje£t, not in the ien- 
timent ; and that merely becaufe the fentiment is npt 
ib turbulent and violent as to diftinguifh: itfelf, in sn 
evident manner, from the perception of the obje^ 

But a very little reflection fuffices to difUnguifh 
them. A man may know exa6lly. all the circles and 
elbpfes of the Copernican fyftem, and all theirre- 
"gular fpirals of the Ptolouaic, without perceiving 
-that the former is more beautiful than the latter. 
'EtfCLm' has very fiilly explained every quality of the 
circle, but has not, in any proportion, faid a word 
X>f its beauty. The reafon is evident. Beauty is not 
a quality of the circle. It lies not in any part of the 
•line ijijbofe parts are all equally diflant from .a com* 
4non centre* It is only the effe^ which, that figure 
operates -upon the mind, whofe parttcular fabric or 
•Ihiidlure renders it fufceptible of fuch fentiments. In 
vain would you look for it in the circle, or feek ir^ 
either by your fenfes, or by mathematical reafbnings, 
-In all the properties of that figure. 

The 
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,Thb mathematician, who took no other pleafiire 
io reading Virgil^ but that of examining Eneas's 
voyage by the map, might underftand perfedly the 
meaning of every Latin word, imployed by that di- 
vine author ; and confequently, might have a diftindt 
idea of the whole narration. He would even have 
a more diftind idea of it, than they could have who 
had not ftudied Co exactly the geography of the poem. 
He kAew, therefore, every- thing in the poem : But 
he was ignorant of its beauty; becaufe the beauty, 
properly" ipeaking, lies not in the poem, but -in the 
ientiment or tafte of the reader. And where a man 
has BO fuch delicacy of temper, as to make him feel 
this ientiment, he. moft be- ignorant of the beauty, 
tho' pofleifed of the fdence and junderiUmding of an 

angel *. 

N-.j -The 

* WxKX I-BOC airaidof appearing toophiloibphical, I fboiild 
^^mind my reader of that famous doctrine, fuppofed to be fully 
proved in modern times, <* That taftes and colours, and i*ll other 
** fenfible qualities, lie not in the bodies, bat merely in the 
<« feB&t." The cafe is the fame wirh bfauty and deformity, 
virtue and vice. This doArine, however, takes off no more 
from the reality of the latter qualities, than from that of the 
fofiner $ nor need it ^ve any umbrage either to- critics or mora* 
lifts. Tho* cdlours were allowed to lie only in the eye^ would 
dyers or painters ever be leis regarded or eileemed ? There i| « 
fifficient onifotmity in the fenfes and feelings of mankind, to 
Stake all thtk qaalitiei the obje^s of jurt and teafouing, and to 

.have 
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The iilference upon the whole is, ihat it is not 
*from the value or worth of the ol>je£t, which any 
^rfon purfues, that we can determine his enjoyment, 
ibut merely from the paffion with which he purfues it, 
4ind the fuccefs which he meets with in his puHiiit. 
Objects have abfolutely no worth or value in them- 
ielves. They derive their worth merely from the 
f^iffioo. If that be (bong, and fteady, and fucceiF- 
^ul* the perfon is happy. It cannot xeafonably be 
^doubted, but a little mais, drefl in a new gowa for a 
«dancing4chool ball, receives as compleat enjoyment 
4is the greateft osator, who triumphs in the fpleodor 
•of his eloquencet while lie governs the pafiions and 
treiblutions of a numerous aflembly* 

.Ali« the diiFerence, therefore, betwixt one man 
;smd another, with regard to life, confifts either in the 
[pajjion^ or in the enjoyment : And ihefc differences are 
'fufficient to produce the wide extremes of happinefs 
4md mifery. 

To be happy, the pajfi^n muft neither be too violent 
nor too remifs. In the firft cafe, the mind is in a 
perpetual hurry and tumult ; in the (econd» it fiaka 
into a difagreeaUe indolence and lethargy. 

liare tht greateft inflneoce on life and manners* And as *tii 
tcertain, that the difcoyery above-mentioned in natural philorophj^ 
«iakes no alteration on aClion and condu^b ; v^fay A^d a fflce 

t^icomty in laoial^biloSo^Vi^ miSut >x)^ Utccation f 

To 
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To he hsLffj, the pajSioii xinift be benign and focxal ; 
not rough or fierce. The alFedions of the latter kind 
are not near fo agreeable, to the feeling, as thofe of 
the former. Who will compare rancour and animo* 
£ty, envy and revenge, to friendfhip, benigaityi do* 
mency and gratitude i 

To be happyj the pailion mu& be chearful and gay« 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propendty to hopfe 
and joy is real riches : One to fear and iorrow, reaj 
.poverty. . 

Sour- paflions or inclinations* in the tnjvynttnt tf 

their object, are not fo fleady or conftant as otherS| 

nor convey fuch durable pleafure and fatis£i£iion« 

PhiUfiiphioil devoihfti for inflance, like theenthuii^ 

afm of a poet, is the tranfitory effcd of high (pirits^ 

^reat leifure, a fine genius, and a habit of fludy and 

xontemplation : But notwithiianding aU thefe circam* 

ilanoes, an ablbaded, inviiible objeQ, like that whiqii 

auaural religion alone prefents to us^ cannot iong..ac» 

vcuate the mind^ or be of any moment in: life. T* 

(raider the paffionof contsnuance, we xboft^findfonB 

method of aii[e£ling the fenfes and imagination, and 

Aufl embrace fome hiftorical as well as fbikfophiad 

jKCOOnta^ of the divinity; PopiUaf fuperftitions 'and 

obfervanoes ai« even foond-to he^of .afoin*thisjparih 

^ncuhr; 

?N-« Ttt(f 
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Tho' the tempers of men be very different, ycr we 
nay fafely pronounce in general, that a life of plea- 
fare cannot fupport'itfelFTo long as- one of bofinefty 
bat is much more fubjed to fatiety and'difgiift. The 
amnfements, which are the moft darable, have all ^ 
mixtare of application and attention in them ; fuch at 
gaming and hunting. And in general, buiinefs and 
liftion fill op-all thergreat vacancies of human life. 

*BuT where the temper is the beft difpi^Ied ibr any 
tnjoymentf the objed is often wanting : And in this 
^efpe^ the paffions, which purfue e^rternal oh^c&s^ 
Conftribatenot fo*much to happinefs, as thofe whith 
left in ourfelves ; iince wf are neither fo certain of at- 
i^aining fuch objeds, nor To iecure of poileffing them. 
A paflion for learning is preferable, •wi&'regard-to 
happineis, tot)ne~for riches. 

SoVLZ men are^yoBdled of great ftrength 6f mind ; 
«nd even when they purfue external objeds, are not 
much afieded by a difappointment, but renew their 
application ' and indudry with^^the greateft chearfiil- 
Aefs. Nothing coQtributes more to happineis than 
•^this torn of mind. 

AccoRDiNGT to this^ihort and :imperfed iketch of 

^uman life, the happieft diipoikion of mind is the 

^virtuous ; or, in other words, Uiat which leads to ac- 

> don-and einplpyment* renders us feniible to the ib* 
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dal paffions, fteels the heart agiioft the aflaolts-of for- 
tane, ledvces the affcAions to a juft moderatiooy 
makes oar-own thoughts an entertainmeot to us, and 
inclines os rather to the pleafures of ibciety and con- 
veriation, than to thofe of the fenib. This, in the 
mean timey muft be obvioas to the moft careleis rea- 
ibner, that aM difpofitions of mind are not alike &• 
voorable to happinefs, and diat one paffion or homonr 
may be extremely defirable, while another is equally 
diiagreeable. And.indeed, all the difference between 
the conditions of life depends upon the mind ; nor it 
there any one fituation of affairs, in itfelf, preferable 
to another. Good and ill, both natoral and moral, 
are entirely relative to human (entiment and affec* 

tion. No man would ever be unhappy, could he ftl« 
terhis feelings. PROTEus-like, he would elude d| 
attacks, by the. continual alterations of his ihape and 
form. 

^ But of this reiburce nature lias, in- a great -mea- 
lure, deprived us. The fabric and conftitution of our 
mind no more depends on our choice, than that of our 
body. The generality of men have not even the 
finalleft notion, that any alteration in this refpedcan 
ever be de£rable. -As a ibream neceiiarily follows 
the ieveral inclinations of the ground, on which it 
Jims ; fo are the ignorant and thoughdefs part of. 
mankind actuated by their natural propenfities. Such 
are efieft ually excluded from all pretenfions to phi* 
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Mbphy, aiid the mtdicvteofthe mind, £o much boaB^dj* 
But tvta upon the wife and thoughtful^ nature hata 
jto!Odigk)us influence; nor is it always in a man'a 
fovftt^ by the utmoft art and indnftry, to corred his 
temper, and attain that virtuous character, to whichr he 
afpires. The- empire of philoTo^y extends over m 
Jew: and^ith^ regard ta thiifd too, her authority it 
^rety^ weaSr ibd limited. Mefi may well'ber fenfibie of 
t^evid^e' of virtue, and m:ay defire to attain it; but 
^tirnot always cettainj that they will- be fncceisfiil ia 
their wifhes'. 

Wbobyer eenfiders, without pr^udice, the courie 
of- human. anions, will find, that mankind* are* almoft 
entirely guided by coniUtution and temper, and that 

generaiii maxims have little influence, but fo'^w as- they, 
affis£t our tafle or fentiment. li a man have a. lively 
.fenfe of honour and virtue, with moderate pafllon^. 
his condu£l will always be conformable to the rules of 
morality ; or if he depart from them, ht9 return will 
biel^ e^ and expeditious. But on the other hand^ 
where one is born of fo perverfe- a frame of mind, of 
lb' callous and infenflble adifpofltion, as' to have no 
xelifli for virtue and humanity, no fympathy with his 
fellow- creatures, no defire of efleem - and' applaufe^ 
iuch a one mufl' be allowed endrely incurable, nor is 
'there any remedy in philofophy. He reaps no {ad£> 
'a£lion but from lowland feniual ^objeds, of from ^ 
indulgence of:mallj^ampaffion8: iiciteb-no remoffe 
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^to coiitrotll his viciotis inclinations : He has not even 
that fenfe or Uifte^ which is requifite to make him de- 
£re a better character : For my part, T know not ho^r 
I fhould addrefs myfelf to fuch a one, or by what ar* 
guments I fhould endeavour to reform him. Should 
I'tell him of the inward fatisfadion which refuHs from 
laudable and humane adions, the delicate pleafures of 
^ifinterefted love and friendfhip, the lafUng enjoy* 

ments of a good name and an eflablifhed chara£ler« 
he might ftill reply, that thefe were, perhaps, plea- 
^fures to fuch zb were fufceptible to them ; but that» 
for his part^ he finds himfelf of a quite different turn 
•and diipofition. I nmfl repeat it ; my philofophy af- 
fords no remedy in fuch a ca(e, nor could I do any 
^ng but lament this perfon's unhappy condition.' 
But then I aik. If any other philofophy can afford a 
remedy ; or if it be pofiible, by any fyftem, to render 
4UI mankind virtuous, however perverie may be their 
natural frame of mind ? Experience will foon convince. 
D8 of the contrary ; and I will venture to affirm, that 
perhaps, the chief benefit, which refults from pbilo-» 
^{bphy» arifes in an indirect manner, and proceedt 
jBore from its fecret, infenfiUe influence^ than iron 
its immediate application, 

TTis^ certain, that a.ierious attention .to the fci« 

•• • • . . 

■ences and liberal arts,, (ofr^ns . and ' humanizes the 

temper, and checifhes thoie" fine* emotions, in which 

Imc virtoe and honor conifift's. If rarely, very rarelj^ 

Jiappensy 
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I^ppensy that a ii)an of taile and learning is noty.at 
kaft, an honeft man, .w)iatev£r frailties may attend 
him. The bent of his . mind to fpecdative^ftodies 
muft mortify in him the paJions of interefl and ambt- 
tion> and muft, at the fame time, give him a greater 
fenfibility of all the decencies and duties of life. JEie 
feels more fully a moral diHindlion in charaders and 
manners, nor is his fenfe of this kind diminifhed, but 
on the contrary, it .is- much encreafe(|, by his fjpecu* 
lations. 

Besides fuch inienfible changes upon the temper 
and difpofition, 'tis highly probable, that othei-s may 
be produced by ftady and application. The prodi- 
gious effeds of education may convince us, that the 
niind is not altogether ftnbborn and inflexible, but 
will admit of many derations from its original make 

. 4ttid flrudlure. Let a man propofe to himfelf the mo- 
del of a charadtcr, which he approves of: Let him be 
well acquainted with' thofe particulars, in which his 
own charafker deviates from this mode] : Let him 
vkeep a conftant watch over himfelf, and bend his 
mind, by a continual effort, from the vices, towards 
ihe virtues ; and I doubt nor but, in time/he will find» 

I. in his temper, an alteration to the better. 

..Habit is another powerful means of reforming 
the mind, and implanting ,in it good difpofitions 
and inclinations* A man who continues in a courie 

of 
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of fobriety and temperance, will hate riot and difor- 
der : If he engage in buiineis or fludy, indolence 
will (eem a punifhment to him : . If he contbain him« 
felf to pradife beneficence and a^bilityj he will iboa 
abhor all inftances of pride and violence. Where one 
is thorowly convinced, that the virtuous courfe of life 
is preferable ; ijf he has i)ut reiblution enough, for 
fbme time, to impofe a violence on himfelf ; his re- 
formation need net be defpaired ef. . The misfortune 
is, that this convidion and this refoladon never can 
have place, anlefs a man -be, befbre^hand, tolerabl^r 
virtoous. 

.Heab : then : is the chief, triumph of art and philo- 
fephy : It mfenfiUy refines ^«the tempir, and it points 
oat to OS tho(e diipofitions which we fhould endeavour' 
ta attain, by a conltant Setit of mind, and by repeated 
liaSit. .Beyond this I cannot acknowlege it to have 
great influence ; and I muft entertain doubts concern- 
ing all thbie exhortations and confolations, which ace 
iafuch vogue among all (peculative reaibneis. 

We have; already obferved, that no objeds are, of 
themfelves, defirable or odious, valuable or deipica^ 
Ue; but that objeds acquire thefe'qualities iirom the 
particular character and con(Htution of the mind* 
which furveys them. .To dimioiih therefore, or aug* 
ment any perfon's value for an objedl, to excite or mo* 
derate his paffions, there are. no diredi argnmenta cq; 

leafbn^ 
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>KafiHis» which can be empkyyed with any force Of 

influence. The catching flies, like D0MITIAN9 tf it 

•give more pleafure, is preferable to the hunting, wild 

beads, like Wiluam Rvpus, or conquering king* 

doms, like Alexandba* 

But the' the value of every objed can be deter- 
mined only by the fentiments or paffions of every in* 
dividual, we may obferve, that the paffions, in pro* 
nouncing their verdid, confider not the objeft fimply, 
a^ it is in itfelf, but furvey it wijch all the circom* 
fiances, which attend it. A man tranipor^d with 
joy, on account of his pofTeffing a diamond, confines 
BOt his view to the gliftering Aone befbrerlnar He 
.^i^ confiders it^mtcy, and from tfaeMe chiefly arifci 
his pleaTure and exultatipB. Here thcfie£iai9&a phifap 
Ibph^ may ftep i^, and fqggeft partiotdarvicwf and 
confideffations, and drcumibnicer, wUch: otherwiA 
would have efcapcd us; and, by diat: means, be may 
other moderate or excite aoyjparticnlarpafion. 

• ■ 

It may (eem unreafonable abfblutely to deny the 
authcmty of philofophy iii' diis ref^e^-: Futit^hnft 
be confeifed, that there lies tltis fbDng^prefoifiptioil 
againft' it, that if thefe views be natural and obvAm^ 
they would have occured of themfelves, without the 
affiftance of philofophy ; if they be not natural, they 
.never can have aiiy influence on the afie^ons. Thefi 
are of a very delicate ^nature, and .cailnbt be forced 

or 
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or oonftrained .by the utsioft art or iodud^r A con* 
fideratkm, y/bich we feek^for on purpofe^ which we 
<;nter into widi difficulty, which we retain with care 
and attqodon, can never produce thofe genuine and 
durable movements of paillon, which are the refult of 

nature, and the conftitution of the mind. A man 
may as well pretend to cure himfelf of love, by viewer 
ing his miftrefs thro' the^r^/^^/niediumof a micros- 
cope, or ptofpefl, and beholding there the coarfenefi* 
>4j€ her ikih^ and monflrous difproportioti -6f her fea^ 
tbies, as hope to e^te or moderate any paffion by' 
the AT/^rrW arguments of a Seneca or anEpicTB-*' 
TUB. The remembrance of the natnrai: alpeft and 
^nation of the objedis will, in both cafes, ftiH re* 
^tom upon him. The refl);£lions of phifoibplry are too* 
fnbtfle and diflant to take' place tn coinmon lifb, or^ 
fOradicate any afiedlion. The air is coo iuie to Breathe 
in where it is above the winds and clouds of the at-> 
•inofphere* 

AiMWRt-a deits6^ of thoCb refined icflediaM^ which* 
plaldopli3» prcfefltts lo^ ns^ is,, thai^ cpmsu>n]^. ihey^^Wf 
"flin dicniniih.oc exdx^tuih our vicions. paflions, wi{h.f^ 
out diminifhing or. exdngMiihin^vfuch.as are victuous^ 
and rendering the mind totally indifferent and inac« 
tive. They are lor the moft pa^t^ general, and' are 
applicable to all pur affedU^ns* In vain do we hope 
ito direffc their influence only to one fide. If by in- 
JSfsBEfXit Study and'&edit&tidh we have' rendered them 

very 
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very intimate and prefent to us, they will operate 
thro'out, and fpread an univeHal infenfibility over the 
mind. When we deftroy the nerVes, we extinguifh 
the fenfe of pleafure, together with that of pain< 

It will be eafy, by one. glance of the eye, to find 
one or other of thefe defeds.in moft of thofe philofo- 
phical refledions, fo mach celebrated' both in ancient 
and -modern times* Let not the injuries or wioLtnci of 

men^ fay the philofbphers *, ever difcompofe jau by 
Anger or hatred* Would you be angry at the ape/brjts 
malire, or the tygerfor itsferjoeity ? This rcfledtion leads 
uainto a baii opinion of human natuie^ and moil ex- 
tipguifh the focial ajfiedlions. It tends alfo to remove 
all remorfe fox a man's own crimes, when he con- 
£ders, that vice is as nataral to mankind, as the .par- 
ticular inftind to brute, creatures. 

JXL ills arffe from the order of the uni'verfe^ *which 
is abfolutely perfed. Would you woijh to difturh fo di* 
mime an order for the fake of your own particular intereft f 
What if "the "^8 I fuficr arife from malice or opprct 
flon? But thewices and imperfeaions of tmn are aft 
ivmprebended in the order of the univeffi^ 

^Jf plagues and earthqu.kes break not hemftfs defign^ 
Why then a Borgia ^r « Catilins? 

KPlvx^Jc im sshtknia* .. . 

• » » . *■ • _ 

Let 
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L«t this be allowed i and i^y own vices will alfo be a 
part of the. fame order. 

To one who faid, that none was happy, who was 
not above opinion, a Spartan replied, then none are 
happy hut knaves and robbers*. 

MAN is born to be miferabU\ and is hefutprixed 
at any particular misfortune ? And can be give ivay t9 
forronx) and lamentation upon ac<ount of any difajfer? 
Yes : He very reafonably laments, that he. fhould be 
born to be miferable. Your confolation prefents a 
hundred ills for one, that you pretend to eaie him of. 

TO U Jbould alvuays have before your eyes deaths 
difeafey poverty ^ hlindnefy exile^ adumttyp emd infamy y 
as ills which are incident to human nature. When any 
•ne ofthefe ills falls to your lot ^ you viillbear it the better 
that you have laid your account vnth it, I anfwer. If 
we confine ourfelvjes to a general and diflant reHedtion 
on the ills of human liie> that can have no effedt to 
prepare us for them. If by clofe and intenfe medi- 
tation we render them prefent and intimate to us, that 

is the true fecret to poifon all our pleafures, and rei^* 
der us perpetually miferable. 

TO UR forroiv is fruitlefs, and vuili not change the 
cour/e of dejiiny. Very true : And for that very, reafon 
I am ibrry. . . 

.w .. -w- » CICERO'S 
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CICERO*z conVbladoit -for dea&efi is fomewhat 
curious. How many languages ate tbire^ &ys he, 
nvbicbyou do not uuderfiandf Thi Punic, Spanish, 
Gallic, -Egyptian, feff. ^itb regard to all tbefe^- 
you are at if you ivere deaf and yet you are indiffetent 
ahout the matter. Is it tbenfo great a misfortune to be 
deaf to one language more * P 

I j.itB better the repartee of Antipatbr the 
Cyr€n I AC, when fbme women were condoling with 
him for his blindnefs ? What! fays he. Do you think 
there are uopleafures in tbe dark f 

NOTHING can he more deftruSive^ fays Fonte- 
NELLE, to ambition^ and tbe faffionfor conqueft^ fban- 
the truefsfiem ofaftronwi^. What a foor thing- is e'uen 
tbe *tvboie globe in comfarifun of tbe infinite extent of 
nature? This confideration is evidently too diftant 
ever to have any efiedk. And if it had any, would 
St not deftroy patriotiiin as well as ambition ? The 
fame gallant author adds with fbme reafon, that the 
bright eyes of the ladies are the only objeds, which 
lofe nothing of their lullre or value from the moft ex- 
tenfive views of aftronomy and philofophy, bnfeftand 
proof againft every fyftem. Would philofbphers ad-* 
yife us to limit our afFedion to them ? 

EXJLEj fays Plvtauch to a friend in banifh* 
meiit, is no evil : Mathematictans tell us, that tbe 



N 
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wifole north is but as a point , tompand to tbi bMvuit. 
To change onis country ^ then, is little moire than to re* 
move from one fireet to another. Man is not a plants 
rooted to a certain fpot of earth : All foils and all cli* 
mates are alike fuited to him ♦. Thefc topics arc ad- 
mirable, could they fall only into the hands of baniAi- 
ed perfons. But what if they come alfo to the know- 
ledge of thofe employed in public affairs, and deibx)y 
ail their attachment to their native country ? Or will 
they operate like the quack's medicine, which is 
equally good for a diabetes and a dropfy ? 

'Tis certain, were a fuperior being thrufl into a 
human body^ that the whole of life would to him ap- 
pear (b mean» contemptible and puerile, that he never 
Gould be induced to take part in any thing, and would 
Scarcely give attention to what pafTes around him. 
To engage him to fuch a condefceniion as to play 
even the part of a Philip with zeal and alacrity, 
would be much more difficult than to confb-ain the 
£une Philip, after having been a king and a con- 
queror during fifty years, to mend oldfhoes with pro- 
per care and attention ; the occupaQon which Lu- 
ciAN affigns him in the infernal regions. Now all 
the fame topics of difdain towards human afiairs» 
which could operate on this fuppoied being, occur al(b 
to a philo(bpher ; but being, in fome meafure, dif- 

proportioned to human capacity, and not being for- 

* Jh ixib'ot 

tified 
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tified with the . experience of any thing better, tbey. 
make not a full impreflion on him. He fees> but he 
feels not fufficiently their trath; -and is always afun 
blime phik)fbpher» when he needs not ; that is, as 
long as nothing difhirbs him, or rouzes his affecUons. 
While others play, he wonders at their keennefs and 
ardour ; but he no fooner puts in his own flake, than he 
is commonly tranfported with the fame paflions, which 
he had fo much condemned while he remained a 
fimple (pedtator. 

There are chiefly two coniiderations to be met' 
with in books of philofbphy, from which any im- 
pertant efFefl is to be expedled, and that becauir 
tbefe coniiderations are drawn from common life, 
and occur upon the mod fuperficial view of human 
affairs. When we reflect on the fhortnefs and uncer- 
tainty of life, how deipicable feem all t)ur purfuits of 
happinefs ? And even, if we would extend our con- 
cern beyond our own life, how frivolous appear our 
moft enlarged and moft generous proje^s ; when we 
conflder the inceilant changes and revolutions of hu- 
man affairs, by which laws and learning, books and 
governments are hurried away by time, as by a rapid 
fiream, and are loft in the immenfe ocean of matter ? 
Such a refledion certainly tends to mortify all our paf- 
fions : But does it not thereby counterwork the arti- 
fice of nature, who has happily deceived us inta an 
opinion, that human life is of ipme importance ? And 

may 
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may not fuch a refledtion be employed with faccefs by 
voluptuous reafonersy in order to lead us from the 
paths of adHon and virtue, into the flowery fields of 
indcdence and pleaTure ? 

We are informed by Thucydides, that> during 
the famous plague of Athens, when death feemed 
prefent to every one, a diffolute mirth and gaiety pre- 
v^led among the people, who exhorted one another 
to make the moft of life as long as it endured. The 
iame oblervation is made by Boccace with regard to 
the plague of Florence. A like principle maket 
foldiers, during war, to be more addided to riot and 
expence, than any other race of men. Prefent plea- 
fure is always of importance ; and whatever dimi* 
nifhes the importance of all other objedls muil be* 
flow on it an additional influence and value. 

Tmfecond philofophical confideratlon, which may 
often have an influence on the afledlions, is derived 
from a,comparifon of our own condition with die 
condition of others. This companion we are contx- 
nually making, even in conunon life ; but the mi£» 
fortune is, that we are apt rather to compare our 
fituation with that of our fuperiors, than with that 
of our inferiors. A philofopher correfls this na» 
tural infirmity, by turning his view to the other 
fide, in order to render himfelf eafy in the (itu* 
ation in which fortune has placed him. There are 
iew,peeple, who are not fufceptible of fome confola* 

Vol.1. O tion 
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iion from this reflefUon, tho' to a very good nature^ 
man, the view of ham&n itniieries (hould rather pro* 
duce forrow than comfort, and add to his lamenta- 
tions for his own misfortunes a de^p compaffion for 
thofe .of others. Such is the imperfedion, even of 
tVe bell of thefe philofophical topics of confoladon *• 

IsUALb 

* The fceptic, perhaps, carries the matter tod far, when he 
limits aU philofophical topics afid reHe^oni to thefe two. There 
ieem to be others, whofe truth is undeniable, and whole natural 
tendency is to tranquilixe and foften all the paifions* Philoibphjr 
Hreedily fejzes thefe, ftudies them, weighs them, commits them 
to the memory, and familiarizes them to the mind : and their 
influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, and mode* 
rate, may be confiderable. But what is their influence^ you will 
fiy, if the temper be antecedently difpofed after the {ame man* 
aer which they pretend to form it ? They may, at leaft, forti^ 
that temper, and furniih it with views, by which it may enter* 
tain and nourifli itfelf. Here are a few examples of fuch phllo* 
ibphical reflections, 

T. Is it not certain, that e^ry condition has concealed lUsf 
Then why envy any body ? 

2^ Every one has known ills ; and there is a compen&tioa 
throughout. Why not be contented with the pteibnt f 

3. Cuflom deadens the fenfe both of the good and the ill, and 
levels every thing. 

'4. Health and humour all* The teft of little coxifequencej 
f xcept thefe be affe^d* 

P Horn 
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1 « H A LL conclude this fubjed with obfcrving, That 
«tho' virtue be undoubtedly the bell choice, when it is 

attain* 

- 5. H6w^any<>th€r goods hare I? Then why be vexed for 

<6. tlow many are happy in the condition of which I com* 
fiaSn? Howmaiiyenvy me? • 

7. Every good muft be paid for : Fortune by labour, favcui 
4)y flattery,. Would I keep. the price, yet have the commodity? 

8. Expeft not too great happinefs fti life. Human nature ad- 
inits it not. • . 

^•. Propoftfnot a happinefs too complicated. But does that 
depend on me? Yes: The firft choice does. Life is like a 
fanie ! One may choofe the game : And pariion, by degrees, 
4^ei t^e ^oper objcdt. 

■ • * ■ 

10. Anticipate by yx?ur l^apes and fancy future coniblation.' 

i. " 

which time infallibly brings to every z&i€tion, 

■ II. I dcfire to be rich. Why ? That J may pofTcfs man^iine 
^bjeds ; houfes,^ gardens, equipage, ^c. How many fine ob- 
jcfts docs nature offer to every one without ejcpence*? If enjoyed,' 
Ib'fiident. .If not :' ^ee the efte^i ^pf.cu&om or of.temper, jvhicli^ 
^iould (bon take jqfE the rel^fh i^f <he riches* 

y^ IdeAt^'foaie. Let this occur : If I a£t ^v^ell, I fhalfhave 
the dleemF^f ill my ac4][uaintance. And what Is all the xtft to 
»e? 

Thefe reflexions are fo obvious, that 'tis a wonder they oc- 
^r4tQt to every man : S« convincing, that *tis a wonder they 
perioade not every man. But perhaps they do oco&t \n %tv^ ^^x- 
inzde mo/t men j when they confidcr humaa V\ft> \>'3 ^ ^wv^tilV 
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attainable ; yet fuch is the diforder and confuiion of 
human affairs, that no perfeGt. oeconomy or regular 
diilribution of happinefs and mifery is ever, in this 
life, to be expeded. Not only the goods of fbrtunep 
and the endowments of the body (both which ans. of 
great importance) not only thefe advantages^ I fkyt 
are unequally divided betwixt the virtuous and vici- 
cus, but even the mind it(elf partakes, in ibme de* 
gree, of this diibrder, and the moft worthy charader, 
by the very oeconomy of the fSi&Ofis, enjo} s not al* 
ways the higheil felicity* 

tAd calm funrey : But where any real, aflfeAiHf bddent hsp* 
pent I when pafiicn is awakened, hncy agitated, esao^le dra«r«, 
and counfel or^es ; the philofopher it loft in the man, tod he 
fearches in vain {ot that perfuaiion, which before icemed to firm 
and unfliaken. l/fhat rentedy for thit incoarenlcnce ^ Affile 
yourfelf by a frequent pero&l of the entertaiaing moralifts i ' 
Have reconrfeto the learning of Plvtarch, the imaguuitioa 
of LvciAN, the ebquence of Cickro, the wit of Sxnsca^ 
the gaiety of Montaigne, the fublimity of SHAPTXfiuar, 
Mora^ precepts, fo couched, ^ikc deep, and fortify the mini 
•galnft die illufiont of paffion. But truft not altogether to ex* > 
icrnal aid i By habit and ftudy acquire that philosophic temper^ 
which both gives force to refledion, and by rendering a great 
part of your happinefs independant, takes off the edge from all 
dilbrderly paflions, and tranquilises the mind. Deipile not theft 
helps I but confide not too much in them neither | «nleft natuif 
has beea favourable in the temper^ with which ihe has endowci 
you. 
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•Tis obfervable, that tho' every bodily difcafe or 
pain proceeds from fome diforder in the parts, yet the 
pain is not always proportioned to the diforder ; but 
IS greater or left, according to the greater or lefs fcn- 
libiiity of the part, upon which the noxious humours 
exert their influence. A tooth- ach produces more vi- 
olent convuliions of pain than a phth-Jis or a drofy. 
In like manner, with regard to the conftitution of the 
mind, we may obferve, that all vice is indeed perni- 
cious \ but yet the dillurbance or pain i not meafured 
out by nature with exaft proportion to the degrees of 
vice, nor is the man of highell virtue, even alj.'lradt- 
ing from external accidents, always tlie moft happy. 
A gloomy and melancholy difpofition is certainly, to 
9urfentlment5^ a vice or imperfedion ; but as it may 
be accompanied with great fenfe of honour and great 
intcgnty, it may be found in very worthy charaflers ; 
tho' 'tis fuHicknt alone to imbitter life, and render the 
peribn affe£ked with it compleatly miferable. On the 
DCher bandy a fdfifb villain may poHefs a fpring and 
alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of hearty which is 
indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond its meriti and when attended wich good for- 
tune, will compenfate the aneafinefs and remorfe arlA 
ing from all the other vices. 

J SHALL add, as an obfervation to the fame par- 
pofe, that if a man be liable to a vice or imperfedion. 
It may often happen, that a good quality, which he 
poflefles with it, will render him more miferable, than 

03 if^ 
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if he were completely vicious. A perlbn of fuch fnv 
becility of temper, as to be eafily broke by afflidlion^ 
is more unhappy for being endowed with a generous 
and friendly difpofition, which gives him a lively con- 
cern for others, and expofcs him the more to fortune 
and accidents. A fenfe of Ihame, in an imperfect 
charad^r, is certainly a virtue, but produces great un- 
eaiincJs and rcmorfe, from which the abandoned vil- 
lain is entirely free. A very amorous complexion, 
with a heart incapable of friend/hip, is happier thaa 
the fame excefs in love, with a generofity of temper, 
which tranfports a man beyond himfelf, and renders 
, him a total ilave to the objcd of his paflion. 

In a word, human life is more governed by for- 
tune than by reafon ; is to be regarded more as a 
duJl pa&ime than as a ferious occupation; and is more 
influenced by particular humour thap by general prin« 
ciples. Shall we engage ourfelves in it with paffion 
and anxiety I It is not wofthy of ib much concern. 
Shall we be IndifFerent about what happens ? Wek>fe all 
the pleafure of the game by our phlegm and carelcff- 
ucfs. While we are reafoning concerning life, life h 
gone ; and death, tho* perbaps they receive him dif- 
ferently, yet treats alike the fool and the philofbpher. 
To reduce life to exad rule and sftethod, is com* 
monly a painful, oft « fruidefs occupation : And is it 
not alfo a proof, that we overvalue the prize for 

which 
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P/hich we contend ? Even to reafon fo carefully con- 
cerning it, and to fix with accuracy its juft.idea, 
would be over-valuing it, were it not that, to fome 
tempers, this occupation is one of the moft amufing^ 
in which life could poi&bly be employed* 
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Of Polygamy and Divorces. ^ 

AS marriage is an cingagement entered into b/ 
mutual confenty and has for its end the propa- 
gation of the fpeciesy 'tis evident, that it muft be fuf-^ 
ceptible of all the variety of conditions^ which con* 
fent eftablifhesy provided they be not contrary to thi9 
end. 

A MAN, in conjoining himfelf to a woman, is 
bound to her according to the terms of his engage- 
snent: In begetting children, he is bound, by all the 
ties of nature and humanity, to provide for their fub- 
fiftence and education. When he has performed thefe 
two parts of duty, no being can reproach him with 
injuftice or injury. And as the terms of his engage- 
ment, as well as the methods of fubiifling his offspring, 
may be very various, 'tis mere fuperflition to imagine, 
tiiat marriage can be entirely uniform, and will ad« 
mit only of one mode or form. Sid not human lawf 
l«ftrain the natural liberty of meA> every particular^ 
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marriage would be as diFerent, as contrads or bar^ 
gains of any other kind or fpecies. 

As circumHances vary, and the laws propo(e dif^ 
ferent advantages, we find, that, in di^rent times 
and places, they impofe different conditions on this 
important contrad. InToNquiN 'tis ufual for the 
failors, when the fhips come into the harbour, to 
xnarry for the feafon ; and, notwithflandtog ihis pre- 
tarious engagement, they are afTured, ^is faid, of the 
ilridefl fidelity to their bed, as well as, in the whole 
mansgement of their affiurs from thofe temporary 
i^tifes* 

.. I q^KlNOT, at prefent, recolIe6l my 'authorities; 
but I.have fomewhere read. That 'the reptxbfic of 
Athens having loft many of its citizens by warand 
peftilenge, allowed every man to marry two wives, ia 
order the fooner to repair the wafte which had bcea 
made by thefe calamities. The poet Eur ipij»£» 
happened to be coupled -to two noify Vixens, . who {(k 
plagued him with their jealoufies and quarrels, that 
he became ever after a profefled 'wcmah'^hater ; aitd 
is the only theatrical writer, perhaps the only poet» 
who ever entertained an averiion againft the whc^e 

I^ that agreeable roi^ancesr aH&gAtie Hifiofy rfihi 
iii6YAaAMBiA«s^ ..whore a £i?e^t: siaoy iacn and a 

few 
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few women are fuppoied to be fhipwrecked on a de« 
fert coafl ; the captain of the troop, in order to ob« 
viate thpfe endlefs quarpeh which arofe, regulates 
their msixiages after (he follpwing manner : he ta)ces 
a handfpme feimale to himfelf alone; ailigns oneJto 
every couple of inferior officers; and to five of the 
Ibweft r^nk he gives one wife in common. Could the 
greateft legiflator, in^fuch circumilances, have coitfij 
trived matters with, greater wifdom i • 

Thb ancient Britons hada vei^ iingularkind of 
Hiarriage, which is to be met with among no othet 
people. Any number of them, as ten or a dozeoj^- 
joined in a fbciety together, which was perhaps rer 
quifite for mutual defence in (hofe barbarous times'^ 

In order to link this fociety the dofer, diey took' aa 
equal number of wives in common, and whatever 
children were born, were reputed to belong tO all of 
them, and were accordingly provided for by the wfiold 
community. 



. * 



Among the inferior creatures, nature herfelf, being 
Ae fupreme legiflator, prefcribes all the laws whiek 
regulate their marriages, and varies thoie laws aoi 
jpording to the different circumflances of the creature. 
Where fhe furniflies, with eafe, food and defence ;a 
the new-born animal,, the prefent embrace terminates 
^e marriage ; and the care of the offspring is comrrftt- 
^d entirely to the ftmaje. Where the food is of more 

6 difficult 
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difictth purchafe, the marriage condaues for one (ea- 
fon, till the common progeny can provide for itielf;* 
and then the union immediately diiTolves, and leaves 
each of the parties free to enter into a new engagement 
at the enfuing feafon. But nature having endowed man^ 
fvith reafon, has not (6 exaftly regulatedevery article of 
l^is marriage contradt, but has left him to adjufl them, 
by his own prudence, according to his particular cir- 
cumflances and fituatibn. Municipal laws are a fiip- 
plyto the wifdora of each individual; and, at the 
ikme time, by retraining the natural liberty of men» 
make the private intereft fubmit to the interefl of the 
public. All regulations, therefore, on this head are 
equally lawful, and equally conformable to the prin- 
ciples of nature ; tho' they are not all equally conve- 
nient, or equally ufeful to fociety. The laws majf 
afiow of polygamy, as among the Eajera nations ; or 
of voluntary divorces, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans ; or they may confine one man to one woman^ 
during the whole courfe of their lives, as among the 
modern Europeans. It may not be difagreeable to 
coniider the advantages and difadvantages which re« 
jiklt froin each of thefe inflitutions, 

TttE advocates for polygamy may recommend it as 
the only effeftaal remedy for the furies and diforders 
of love, and the only expedient for freeing men from 
that flavery to the females, which the natural violence 
of our paffions has impofed on us. By this means 

^■'"■^ alone 
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sdone can we regain oar right of fbverelgnty ; and, 
Citing our appetite, re-eftabli(h the authority of reafon 
in our minds, and, of confequence, our own au- 
thority in our fiunilies. Man, Hke a weak fevereign,- 
being unable to fapport himielf againft the wiles and 
intrigue^ of his fubjedts, muft play one fadlion againft- 
another, and become abfdufee by the nintua} jealoufies 
of the females. 7i9 dMik ami to govern is an univer* 
£d maxim; and by negle^ing it, the Europeans 
^ undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious fla- 
very than the Turks or Persians, who arefub- 
jedied indeed to a fovereign, who lies at a diftance 
firom them, but in their domellic affairs rule with an 
uncontroulable fway. An honeft Turk, who (hould 
come from his feraglio, where every one trembles be- 
fore him, would be furprifed to fee Sylvia in her 

drawing-room, adored by all the beaus and pretty fel- 
lows, about town, and he would certainly take her for 
fome mighty and defpotic queen, furrounded by her 
guard of obfequious flaves and eunuchs. 

On the other hand, it may be urged with better 
reafon, that this fovereignty ^f the male is a ital 
ufarpation, and defiroys that neamefs of rank, not to 
fay equality, which nature has eftablifhed between ik% 
fexes. We are, by nature, their lovers, their friends» 
their patrons : Would we wiUingly change fuch en- 
dearing appeilations^rfor the barbarous titles of mafter 

sad tyrant } 

In 
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I;4 what capacity ihall we gain by diis inhumam 
p^eedii^ ? As lovers, or as hu(b^ds i The /overr 
is.tptally amiihilated ; and cojartfjiip, the mod agrees 
aUe:fc(^e in hon^n life, can no bnger Hare place»- 
where wpmen have not the free difpo^^f themfelves, 
but are bpnght and fofd, like the meaneft* animals. • 
*J^he bujhand is as tattle a gainer, .liaving foond the 
admirs^ble fecr^tof .extinguiihingeYery part Of love^ 
^9?p.t ^ts jf 4oufy. Thece \\ ^ i-plb withpiit its 
thorn; but he muft be a foolifii wretch i^d^ed, .wh9» 
i^ows away the roie ^d j>r€^e]:ves pfily thethom* 

WOULD not willingly jniift upon it as an ad van* - 
fa^e in our Europ.f^n cuftojpis, what was ohierved 

by M^iiEMET £ffe n di the lail Turkish ambailador 
ni France. Wc T-urks, fays he, are great fanp/eiqns 
in comparifan of the chrifiiaps. We ^qre j^ tie txpenei 
and trouble of .keeping aJer(^U(h each in his oyonj^ovfe : 
ptit you eafe yourfelves of th'iihi^rden^ €utd herve your Je^- 
- raglio inyour frUnds htnfes, Tliej(f:nown virtue of our 
British ladies frees them fufflciently from this im- 
putation \ jAnd the Turk, himfdf, had he travelled 
among us, mufl have cwned, that our free commerce ' 
with the fair fex, more than any other invention^ 
fKiibelli(hes^ enlivens, and poliihes fociety. 

^uT the Asiatic manners are as definitive to 
|j;iendfhip.^ to lbv«« Jealpufy. ^xcludesmen from 
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all intimacies and familiarities with each other. No^ 
man dares bring his friend to his hoafe or table, leS^, 
he bring a lovef to his numerous wives. Hence all 
over the eaft, each iamily is as fejparate from a^ipther^ 
as if they were fb many diiUnd kingdoms4 No won* 
der then,, that Solomon, living like aa eaftem prince^ 
with his feven hundred wives, and three hundred con^ 
cubines, without one. friend, could ,write k pathetic 
Cally concerning .the vanity of the world; , Had her: 
tried the fecret of one wife or miflrefs, a few friends^i. 
and a great many companions, he might have found' 
life fomewhat more agreeable. Beflroy-iove an(i 
friendfhip ; what remains in the^ world worth accepts 

T«E bad-cducation^of chfldren, especially children 
tf condition, is another unavoidable confequence of 
thefe inftitutions. Thofe, who pafs all the early part 
of life among flaves, are only qualified to be, them* 
felves, flaves and tyrants ; and in every future inter* 
courfe, cicher wich their inferiors or fupcriors, are apt 
to forget the natural equality of mankind. What 
attention, too, can it be fuppofed a parent> whole fe- 
raglio affords him fifty fbns, will give to the inf^ilJing 
-principles of morality or fdence into a progeny, vj^jtji 
whom he himielf is fcarcely acquainted^ and whom 
4ie loves with fo divided; an afiedtipn ? BarhariAn; 
therefore, appears, from reafon as well as e;tperienc^ 
to be the ihfep^able concomitant of polygamy. 
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• To render polygamy more odious, I need nof re- 
count the frightful effects of jealoufy, and the con* 

firaint in which it holds the fair-fex all over the eaft. 
In thofe countries men are not allowed to have any 
commerce with the females, not even phyficians, 
^hen ficknefs may be fuppofed to have extihguifhed 
all wanton paffions in the bofoms of the &ir, and, at 
the fame time, has rendered them unHt pbjeds of 
defire. Tovrnefort tells us. That when he wa& 
brought into the grand Jigniorh feraglio as a phyfidan, 
he was not a litde furprized, in looking along a gal* 
lery* to fee a great nujaber of naked arms, landing 
but from the fides of the room. He could not ima«> 
gine what thia could mean ; till he was told, that 
thofe arms belonged to bodies, which he nuift cure, 
without knowing any more about them,, than what 
he could learn from the arms. He was not allowed 
to afk a queftion of the patient, or even of her at. 
tendants, left he might find it necefiary to enquire 
concerning circumfiances, which die delicacy of the 
feraglio allows not to be revealed. Hence the phy- 
iicians in the eaftem countries pretend' to know all 
difeafes from the pulfe ; as our quacks in £uR op b 
undertake to cureaperibn merely from feeing his wa- 
ter, I fuppofe, had Monfieur Tou a n e port been of 
this latter kind, he would not, in Constantinople, 
have been allowed by the jealous Turks to be fur- 
niihed with materials requifite for exercifing his air.* 

In 
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all intimacies and familiarities with each other. No^ 
man dares bring his friend to his houfe or table, US, 
he bring a love^ to his numerous wives. Hence all 
over the eaft, each iamily is as fejparate from ajiptherr 
as if they were fo many diftind kingdoms. No won* 
der then,, that Solomon, living like aa eaftem princ^ 
with his feven hundred wives, and three hundred con^^ 
cubines, without one. friend, could .write ib pathetic 
cally cgnccrriing the vanity of the world. . Had her. 
tried the fecret of one wife or miflrefs, a few friends*, 
and a great many companions, he might have founa^ 
life fomewhat more agreeable. Delboy love and 
friendfhip ; what remains in the world worth accept*^ 

THE'tad-cducation* of children, especially childrert 
of condition, is anodier Unavoidable confequence of 
thefe inftitutions. Thofe, who pafs all the early part 
of life among flaves, are only qualified to be, them^ 
felves. Haves and tyrants ; and in every future inter- 
courfe, ciiher wich their inferiors or fupcriors, are apt 
to forget the natural equality of mankind. What 
attention, too, can it be fuppofed a parent, whofe fe* 
raglio aibrds him fifty fons, will give to the infilling 
■principles of morality or fcfence into a progeny, vj^itji 
whom he himfelf is fcarccly acquainted^ and whom 
4ie loves with fo divid^: an afiedtion ? Barharifoik 
therefore, appears, frona xeafon as well as experieaccw 
to be the infeparable concomitant of polygamy. 

Ta 
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guage but very/ imperfcftly, and had bten offieif 
frightened with dories of Spanish jealoufy, ima- 
gined that they were to cut off her legs. Upon 
which ihe fell a crying, and begged them to conduct 
her back to Germany ; for that (he never could en- 
dure that operation : And it was with ibme diifficulty 
they could appcafe her. Philip IV. is f^d never iw 
his life to have laughed heartily, but at the recital of 
tills /lory. 

If a Spanish lady mufl not be fuppoled to have* 
legs, what muft be fuppofed of a Turkish lady? 
She mufl not be' fuppofed to have a being at all. Ac* 
cotdingly, *us efteemed a piece of rudenefs and inde-^ 
QBDcy at Constantinople, ever to make mentioxr 
^a man's wives before him*. In Europe, 'tis- 
t^p, £ne bred people make it alio a role never to 
talk of their wives : But the reafon is not fcftinded oa 
oiir jealoufy. I fuppofe it is becaufe we fhould be apt^ 
were it not for this rule, to become troublefbme to 
company, by talking too much of them. 

The author of the Persian letters has given » 
di^erent reafon for this polite maxim. Men, fays he^ 
It ever care to mention their avives in company t left they 
ftjould talk of them before peopky ivho are bitter ac-^ 
quaittted with them than tbemfeives* 

# Mrnmret de Marqms d*AKG%vCi 

Hayikq 
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Having reje(Sled polygamy, and matched one man 
with' one woman, let us now conHder what duratioa 
we fhall affign to their union, and whether we ihall 
admit of thofe voluntary divorces, which were in uCm 
among the Greeks and Romans. They who would 
defend this pradice, may employ the following rear* 
ions. 

How often does difguft and averfion arife afte» 
marriage, from the moft trivial accidents, or from an 
incompatibility of humour ; where time, inft€;ad of 
curing the wounds proceeding from mutual ii.juries,. 
lefters them every day the more, by new quarrels and 
reproaches? Let us feparate hearts, whi-h are not 
made for each other. Each of them may, perhap^j^ 
£nd another^ for which it is 'better £ued. At Iea$i| 
nothing can be more cruel, than to preferve, by vkk 
Icnce, an union, which, at firfl, was made by mutual 
love, and'^is now, in efied, diiiblv^ by mutual 
Itatred. 

But Ae liberty of divorces U not only a cure t^ 
hatred and domeitic quarrels : It is alfo an admirably 
prefervative againfl them, and the only fecret for 
keeping alive that love, which firll united the ma]> 
ried couple. The heart of man delights in liberty t 
The very image of conftraint is grievous to it : When 
you would confine it by violence, to what would 
Qtherwife have been its chojc^ idiq inclination im-* 

mediately 
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mediately changes, and defire is turned into averHoiL 
If the public intereft will not allow' Us to enjoy in 
polygamy that variety, which is (b agi%reable in love ; 
at leail, deprive us not of that liberty » which is fo 
efTentially requifite. In vain yon tell me, that I had 
my choice of the perron, with whom I would conjoin 
myfelf. 1 had my choice, 'tis true, of my priibn ; 
but this is buc a fhiall comfort,. Aace it moft (Ull be a^ 
prifon. 

Such are the arguments, which may he ragged in 
favour of divorces : But there (eem to be thefe three 
unanfwerable objcflions againft them : Firfi^ What 
mud become of the children, upon the ieparation of 
the parents ? Mud they be committed to the caie of a 
ftepmother; and inllead of the fond attentioa and 
concern of a parent^ feel all the indifference or hatred 
of a ftranger or an enemy ? Thefe inconveniences are 
fuffidently felt, where nature has made the divorce by 
the doom inevitable to all mortals : And fhall we feek 
to multiply thefe inconveniences, by multiplying df- 
vorces, and putting it in the power of parents, upon 
every caprice, to render their pofterity miferable ? 

Sectndly, If it be true, on the one hand, that the 

heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates 

every thing to which it is confined ; 'tis al'fb true, on 

the other hand, that the heart of man naturally fub- 

'^its to necefficy, and fi>on*iofes an inequation,, when 

there 
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there appears an abfolute impoflibility of gratifying it» 

Thefe principles of human nature, you will (ay, are 

eontradidory : But what is man but a heap of con* 

traditions? Tho* 'tis remarkable, that where prin* 

ciples MTCf after this manner, contrary in their ope* 

ration^ they do not always deftroy each other ; but 

the one or the other may predominate on any pardca* 

laroGcafion, according as drcumftances are more or 

le(s favourable to It. For inibmce, love is a reftleft 

and impatleiit paflion, full of caprices and variations ; 

arifing in a moment from a feature, from an air, fi-oni 

nothing, and fuddenly extingui(hing after the fame 

manner. Such a paflion requires liberty above all 

things; and therefore Elois a had reafbn, when, in 

order to preserve this pa0ion, five refufed to marry her 

beloved Abelard. 

HoRV »ft^ lAjhen preft tc marriage^ ba^e Ifaid^ 
Curff M all lanjjs but tbeft «wbicb k*ve bos nuuU s 
Lovtp free as air, atjtgbt •/ buman ties^ 
Spreads bis ligbt wings, and in a moment Jlium 

^xxtfriimlfifsp is a calm and fedate aSe£lion, conduced 
by reafon and cemented by habit; (pringing from 
long acquaintance and mutual obligations ; without 
jealoufies or fears, and without thofe feverifh fits of 
heat and cold, which caufe fiich an agreeable torment 
in the, amorous pailion. So fober an aifedtion, there. 
fof^ as fnendihipy rather thrives under confb^'nt> 

ami 
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4bid neyer rSfes to fudh a height, as when any flron^ 
interftft or rieceffity binds two perfons together, and 
£ives them ibme common dbjeft 6f purfuit. Let u$ 
cpnfider then, -wliether lore <>r fHendlhip 'fho'uldmpft 
IK^oxninace in tnariiagie; And^e fliall fbo'n deter- 
fnipe v^hetjitfr liberty or eoAlbaint be mdft favorable 
to it. Tbe happieft marriages, to be fare, are fbnnd 
Vfherc love, by long acquaintance, is eodblidated in- 
to friendfhip. WiM>eyer'dreams^f f^aptures and ex* 
tafies bey-ond the:hoae)r-mdoii, h a fpdL Even r»* 
xnances themfelves, with ^ tiieir liberty of fidion> 
are obliged to drop their loters the ' very jday of ^theit 
'marriage^ and £nd it eafter to fupport the pafion'fof 
a dozen years under coldnefs, dsfdain and di:fficulties; 
t^an a week utider .pofleffion and fccurity. We iteed 
not, therefore, be afraid of drawing the marriage- 
knot the clofeft poflible. The friendibip between the 
perfons, xvhcre it is folid and fincere, will rather gaia 
by it: And where it is wavering and uncertain, this 
is the beft Expedient for fixing it. How many fri- 
volous fc[aarrels and difgiifls are there, which people 
Cffcoxamon j>radetKe* ^fi'deaVoar to forget^ tvhen they 
lye under a neceffityof paffing their lives together; 
but Which would foon inflame into the moft deadly 
batredj were ' they piTrfued to the utmoft, uader the 
profpeift of an ejffy fep'aration ? 

• a 
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In the third place, we muft cotifider, that nothing 
IS more dangeious than to tlinke two perfbns fo clofely 
in all their interefls and coocerns^ as man and wife^ 
without rendering the union iiitire and total. TktJ 
fieaft poflibaity of a feparate inte'reft muft be the fourcq 
of endleis quarrels and jealoufies'. What DnPARNSL 
calls, 

*[h€ lliiU pilfering temper of a njotfe^ 

will be doubly ruinous ; and the hufband's felfifhneist 
l)eing accompanied with more power, may be ftiU 
more dangerous. 

Should thefe reafons^gainll voluntary divorces bt 

>e(leemed infufHcient, I hope no body will pretend to 

xefufe the teftimony of experience. At the time 

:when divorces were moft frequent among the Ro- 

ibiANS^ marriages were moft rare; and Augustus 

was obliged, by penal laws, to force the men of 

fafhion into the married ftate ; A circumllance which 

is fcarce to be found in any other age or nation. 

The more ancient laws of Rome which prohibited 

4ivorces, aretxtremely praifed byDioNYsius Ha ly- 

CARNAss-ffiUs*. Wonderful was the harmony, fays 

the hiftorian, which this infeparable union of inte- 

refts produced between married perfons ; while each 

4bi them x:onfidered the inevitable neceftity by whicSi 

they 

o 
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they were linked together, and abandoned all pro* 
iped of any other choice or eilablifhment. 

The exclufion of polygamy and divorces fuffi- 
ciently recommends our prefent European pra6Ucc 
wi& regard to marriage. 
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Of Simplicity and Refinement in WgiriNc* 

FINE writing, according to Mr; Addison, con* 
Ms of fendnients, which are natural, without 
being obvious. There cannot be a jufter, and more 
concife definition of fine writing. 

Sentiments, which are merely natural, afFedl not 
the mind with any pleafure, and ieem not worthy of 
our attention. The pleafantries of a waterman, the 
obfervations of a peafant, the ribaldry of a por-ter or 
hackney coachman ; all thefe tire natural, and diia- 
greeable. What ah infipid comedy fhould we make 
of the chit-dhat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and 
At full length ? Nothing can pleafe perfons of tafte, 
but nature drawn with all her graces and ornaments, 
ia Belle nature ; or if we copy low life, the fbokes 
muft be ftrong and remarkable, and muft convey a 
lively image to the mind. The abfurd naivety of 

Sancho Poncho U reprefented in fuch inimitable co- 
VoL, I. P lours 
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lours by Cervantes, that it entertains as much as 
thepifbtre of iitt moft iic^;namzxx^ Ixero Grf6ikib& 
lover. 

Th e cafe Is the fame with orators, philofbphers, 
critics, at any author who fpeafes in hiaown^rfony 
without introducing other fpeakcrs or adlors. If his 
language be not elegant, his obfervations uncommon, 
his Tehfe Rrbhg and inafculine, he will in vain boaft 
his nature and fimplicity. He may be corre^ ; but 
he never will be n^ee&ble. TIs fh^ linhappin^fs of 
fuch atfthors, that th^y «re htvbr blaJihtd n^ cenfured* 
The good fortune of a bbok, -khd that bf ^ man, are 
not the fame. The &citt ^deceiving path of life, 
which Horace talks ofy fedkntisfemita^ita^ may 
te the happieft lot of the one j btjt is the greateft 
xnisfbrtttile, which the other poffibly can fall into. 

On the other hand, produdions, which arc aie>ely 
furprifing, without being natural, can never give any 
lading entertainment to the mind. To xlraw chime* 
ras is not, properly ipeaking, to copy or imitate. 
The juftnefs of the reprefentation is loft, and the 
mind is difpleafed to find a pidlure, which bears no. 
refemblance to any original. Nor are fuch excei£ve 
refinements hiore agreeable in the epiftolary or philo- 
sophic ftile, than in the epic or tragic* Too much 
brnament is a fault in every kind of produ^on. Un- 
common exprdSons, ifrong flafiies bf wit> pointed 

fiMies, 
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fiiQilies, and epigrammatic torns, efpedally when 
they occur top frequently, are a disfigurement, rather 

than any embeUHhment of didcourfe. As the eye» in 
fiirveying a Gothic building, is diAraded by the 
multiplicity of ornaments, and lofes the whole by its 
minute attention to the parts ; fo the mind, in per- 
uiing a work overftocked with wit, is fatigued and 
diigu^d with the conflant endeavour to ihine and 
furprize. This is the cafe where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even tho' that wit, in itfelf, fhould be 

yok and agreeable. But it commonly happens to fuch 
wrilers, that they feek for their favourite ornaments, 

even where the fubje£l afibrds them not ; and by that 
means, have twenty infipid conceits for one thought 
which is really beautiful. 

There is no fubjeft in critical learning more co- 
pious than this of the juft mixture of fimplicity and 
refinement in writing ; «nd therefi>re, not to wander 
in loo large a field, I (hall confine myfelf to a few 
general obfervations on that bead. 

Firft^ I obferve, That tho* excejfes ^f both hinds are 
to he avoided, and tho* a proper medium ought to he 
fiudied in all productions ; yet this medium lies not in a 
pjiintt hut admits of a very confiderable latitude^ Con- 
fider the wide diilance, in this refpe6k, between Mr. 
Pope and Lucretius. Thefe feem to lie. in the 
two greatdt extremes of refinement and fimplicity, in 
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which a poet can indulge himfelf, without being 
guilty of any blameable excefs. All this interval may 
be filled with poets, who may differ from each other, 
but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
ilile and manner. Corneillb and Conor eve, 
who carry their wit and refinement foifiewhat farther 
than Mr.. Pope (if poets of fo different a kind can be 
compared together) and Sophocles and Terence, 
who are more fimple than Lucretius, feem to 
have gone out of that medium, in which the moft 
perfedi produdtions are found, and to be guilty of 
fome excefs in thefe opposite charaders. Of all the 
great poets, Virgil and Racine, in my opinion, 
lie neareil the center, and are the fartheft removed 
from both the extremities. 

My fecond obfervation on this head is, 7hat it is 
tvery difficult f if not impoffible, to explain hy nuordst 
twbere the jufi medium bet^ween the excejfes ofJimpUcity 
and refinement lies^ or to give any rule^ bf lubicb *we 
can know precifely the bounds betiveen the fault and the 
beauty » A critic may not only difcouHc very judici- 
oufly on this head, without intruding his readers, but 
even without underftanding the matter perfedly him- 
felf. There is not a finer piece of criticifm than the 
dijftrtation on paftorah by Foktenelle ; where, by 
a number of refledlions and philofophical reafonings, 
he endeavours to fix the jufl medium, which is fui table 
to that ipecies of writing. But let any one read the 

^afiorals 
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padorals of that author, and he will be convinced 
that this judicious critic, notwithftanding his fine 
reafoningSy had a falfe tafle, and fixed the point of 
perfe&on much nearer the extreme of refinement 
thaix paftoral poetry will admit of. The fentiments 
of his ihepherds are better fuitcd to the toilettes of 
Paris, than to the foreils of Arcadia* But this it 
is impofiible to difcover from his critical reafonings. 
He blames all excefiive painting and ornament as 
much as Virgil could have done, had he wrote a 
difTertation on that fpecies of poetry. Jiowever dif- 
ferent the taftes of men may be, their general dif^ 
couries on thefe fubjeds are commonly the fame. I>(o 

criticifm can be very inftrudive, which defcends not 
to particulars, and is not full of examples and illuflra« 
tlons. 'Tis allowed ob all hands, that beauty, as 
.well ^"virtue, lies always in a medium ; but where 
this medium' is placed, is the great qaeflion, and can 
never be fufficiently explained by general reafonings. 

I SHALL deliver it as a /i&/ri/ obfervation on this 
fubje£l, Tihat «we ougb^. to be more on our guard againft 
the exce/s of refinement than thai offemplicity ; and that 
hecaufe the former excefs is both lefs beautifbl, and 
more dangerous than the latter. 

*Tis a certain rule, that wit and paiGon are intirely 
inconfiflent. When the afiedlions are moved, there is 
no place for the imagination* The mind of man be« 
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ing naturally limited, 'tis impoffibk, that all itf fa- 
culties can operate at once : And the more any one 
predominates, the lefs room is there for the others to 
exert their vigour. For this reafon, a greater degree 
of fimpHcity is required in all compofitions, where 
men, and adions, and paffions are painted, than in 
fuch as conflft of refledHons and obf^rvations* And as 
the former ipecies of writing is the more engaging 
and beautiful, one mayfafely, upon this account, give 
the preference to the extreme of fimplidty above that 
of refinement* 

Wfi may alfo ob&rve, that Aofe compofitioas, 
which we read the ofceneft, and which every man of 
tafte has got by heart, have the reconunendation of 
fimplicity, and have nothing furprizing in the thought^ 
when diveded of that elegance of expreffioOf and 
harmony of numbers, with which it is doathed. If 
the merit of the compofition lies in a^ point of wit; 
it may ftrike at firft ; but the mind anticipates the 
thought in the fecoiid perofal, and is no longer affedt- 
ed by it. When I reaH an epigram of Martial, 
the firft line recalls the whole; and I have no pleaiure 
in repeating to myfelf what I know already* But 
each line, each word in Catullus, has its merit; 
and I am never tired with the perufal of him. *Tis 
fufiidect to run over Cowley once : But Parneli 
after the fiftieth reading, is as freih as at the 6i&» 
Befides, 'tis with books, as with woosep* where « 

certain 
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certain plainnefs of manner and of drefs is more eq^ 
gaging than, that glare of paint ^nd airs and ap,parel| 
whichmay dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affec- 
tions. Tereis'CE \s ^ modefl and bafhful beauty, to 
Vho^n we grant ^vpry ^in^. bfi^vSe h^ .a%ne^ not^ 
thing, and whpfe piirity aqd nature n:iak^ s^ (^rabiCf 
tho' not a violent impreffion on us. 

But refinement, as it is the lefs heautifuU fo is it 
the more dangerous extreme, and what we are die apt- 
eit to fall into. Simplicity paffes for dulnefs, when it 
is not accompanied with great elegance and propriety. 
On the contrary, there is ibmething furprizing in a 
blaze of wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are 
mightily ftruck with ity and falfely imagine it to be 
the moil difficult, as well as mofl excellent way of 
writing. Seneca abounds with agreeable faults, (ays 
QyiNTiLiAN, abundat dulcihui *vitus\ and for that 
reafon is the more dangerous, and the more apt to 
pervert the tafle of the young and inconfiderate. 

I SHALL add, that the excefs of refinement is now 
more to be guarded againft than ever ; becaufe tis 
the extreme, which men are the moft apt to fall into, 
after learning has made great progrefs, and after 
eminent writers have appeared in every fpecies of 
compofidon. The endeavour to pleafe by novelty 
leads men wide of fimplicity and nature, and fills 
their writings with affectation and conceit. It wa^ 
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I 

.thus the Asiatic eloquence degenerated (6 much 
from the Attic. It was thus the age of Claudius 
and Nero became fo much inferior to that of Au- 
gustus in tafte and genius : And perhaps there are, 
at prefent, fome (ymptoms of a like degeneracy of 
tafte, in France as well as in England. 
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ESSAY XXIV. 

Of N A T I O N A L C H A R A CT B R S. 

TH E vulgar are very apt to carry all national 
charaSiers to extremes ; ,aiid having once efla> 
blifhed it as a principle, that any people are knavilh, 
or cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no excep- 
tion, but comprehend every individual under the 
fame chara6ler. Men of fenfe condemn thefe undiC- 
tinguifliing judgments : Tho' at the fame time, they 
allow, that each nation has a peculiar fet of manners, 
and that fbme particular qualities are more frequently 
to be met with among one people than among their 
neighbours. The common people in Swisserland 
have furely more probity than thofe of the fame rank 
in Ireland ; and every prudent man will, from that 
circumflance alone, make a diiference in the truft 
which he repofes in each. We have reafon to expedl 
greater wit and gaiety in aFRENCHMAN than in a 
Spaniard; tho' Cervantes was bom in Spain. 

An Englishman will naturally be fuppofed to have 

P 5 more 
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more knowledge than a Dane ; the' Tycho Ba ahb 
was a fiadve^ DfiKMAa«* 

Different reafbns are affigned for thefe nathnal 
tharaSers ; wlule fome aGOOont for them bom moral 
and jotkexv from phj/fiad caufes* By mor^d cgnies, I 
mean all drcamftances, which are fitted to work on 
the mind as motives or j^fons, and which rejider a 
peculiar fet of manners habitual to us. Of this kind 
are> the nature of the government, the revolutions 
t)f public affairs, the plenty or penury in which the 
people live, the fituation of Ae nation with regard 
to its neig^ibonrs, and fuch like circumftanees. By 
fhyfical caufes, I mean diofe qualities of the air and 
climate, which are fuppoied to work iafenfifaly on the 
temper, by altering the tone and habit of the body, 
and giving a particular complexion, which tho' xtr 
iledion and reaibn may fometimes overcome, yet will 
it prevail among the generality of mankind, and have 
an influence on their manners. 

That the chara£^er of a nation will very much de- 
pend on «sr«r^ caufes, mufl be evident to the moil fu. 
perficial obferver ; fince a nation is nothing but a col- 
Ie£tion of individuals, and the manners of individuals 
are frequently determined by thefe caufes« As po- 
verty and hard labour debafe the minds of the com- 
mon people, and render them unfit for any fcience 
and ii^;eniou8 profeffioa; fb where any government 

becomes 
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bfWtm V^ciy c^rciSve to all it3 fuj)jeft5^ it muft 
j»TC )» pnpyortiQiial cjeft W thdr tcxpp^r $w4 gO- 
nios^ and n^uft haiiiih ;^ thf Jiberal ^s froo ^im^ 
them, (n^^es of ^ Qature w^ ysry ftjs^i^Qt J9 
|}^ wodd* 

The &ne principle df moral caufes fixes tkecha- 
ra£ier of different profeffions, and alters even that 
difpofition» which the particaku* members receive 
from the hand o^ nature, hfildier and zfriefi are 
difierent charadters, in aU nations, ai^4 all igfes ; and 
this di^erence is founded oil cixcu^i^aEices, whofp 
operation is eternal and unalterable. 

The uncertainty of their life mrices ibldieis km(k 
and generous as well as brave: Their idlenefs, as 
well as the large focieties, which they form in 'camps 
or garrifonsy inclines them to pleafj^e and gallantry : 

3y their frequent change of company, they acquiii^ 
j{,opd breeding apd an opeiuiefs of behavi^^ : ^eipg 
«8a^loy«d .only againft a paUic and an open jenemy, 
|iiey becoine £aAdi4> honeily and undergoing: And 
as they ufe more the labour ^rf* the body dian that of 
the nvnd^ th|^ are comj^onl^ (hoi^ghtlef^ apd jgpo- 

* *Tu .a ivf\^ of w»J* Awp»^> K«/*iy« jTi^rWnjf, ,4» 

P 6 ' contrary 
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^Tis i'trite, buVnbtaltogclhieT'i7dfcnia?8[tf;^jit 
f^efts bfkli religions are ibifalme ; and tlw*- ihfe xha- 
tafter of f he jirofeffioh Wftl fidtpV every 'aSlaiitci 
'preVaa -over thfe pbi-fonal'Chiriae^, Ttt if is fureall 
ways to predominate with the greater number. For 
as cby mills ob(erve> that ipirits^ when railed. 4o a 
.cer;t$n height, arp all the iaiQe, frpm, wl^atever m^te- 

jial& they be ejctra£t^ ; fo^ thefe men,j being elevated 
above humanity* acquire a ynifprm chaca^er, which 
is intir^hr their own» aijd which, iq ^ py opinion,r isj 
generally {peaking, not the mofl amiable that is to 

be met with in human fbciety. It is, in moil points, 
oppofite to that of a foldier ; as is the way of life, 
from whifh.it is derived f.. . .^ i .... . , ^^ ' : 

• . ' :;. , ... As 

. ■ . / " . ■->.': JJ 

contrary obfervation with regard to the manners of foldiers takes 
place in our days. This feems to me a prefumption, that the 
ancients owed all their refinement and civility to books and 
. ihidy ; for which, indeed, a foIdier*s life is not fo well calcu- 
lated. Company and the world is their fpher^* And -if therte 
be any politenefs to be learned from Gompany, . they wilt certainly 
have a confiderable ibare of it, ' . ; . ? 

•)- Tho* all mankind have a Arong propenfity to religion at 
certain times and in certain difpcGtions ; yet are ther^ fe^ <h 
none, who ha\e it to that degree, and with that conftancy, 
which is requ^fite to fupport the character of this profeillon* 
It muft, therefore, happen, that clerg) men, being drawn from 
the common mafs of mankind, as people ait to other etnploV- 
^'■^U, by the views of profit, tlic'grca^ paii^ tho' 'iio**atlic2b 
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As to phyfical caufesy I am inclined to doubt alto- 
gether of cReir operation in this partlcrular ; nor do t 

think. 



or free-thinkers, will find it necefTary, on ptrticultr oceafioQib 
to feign more derotion than they are, attb,at time, pofleflTed of^ 
and to maintain the appearance of fervor and ferioufneis, even 
%v^en jaded with . the exercifes of thqir relj^on^ or yrh)p|i.dijpj 
have their mifids engaged in ths ^oamoi^ ^occupatioos oflifc^ 
They muft iu>C» like, the r/cii^qf t|^ jWor^, give fcope to thdr 
natural m6vemencs. and fentvncnts : Tll^yinfivft fet a guard ovcf 
their looks and words and a^Uoot : Ahd »A order to fupport the 
veneration paid them by the ignoiant yulgar, - they muft not 

only keep a remarkable referve, but muft promote the fpirit 
■*'."-. . . • • > 

of fuperftitioh, by a c6ntinued grimatb and hypocrify. ' Thit 

diffimuiation often deftrbys' th'e'*cahdouf aiid Ing^iiuitv 6f th^ 
temper, and Wialces an irreparable breach in Vheir chariOieir. ' 

If by chance any of them be pofTefled of a temper more fuf- 
ceptible of devotion than ufual, fb that he has but little occafion 
for hypocrify to fupport the character of his -profeflion ; 'tis To 
natural for him to over-rate this advantage; and to think that k 
atones for every violation of moralityi that frequently he is not 
more virtuous than the hjrpocritc - And tho* few dare opedly 
avow thofe exploded opinions, that every Abhg is iaiitfiU /«i ik» 
faint If and that tbey alone have property in their goods 3 yet we may 
obferve, that thefe principles lurk in every bofom, and reprefent 
a zeal for religious obfervances as Co great a merit, that it may 
compenfate for many vices and enormities. This obfervation it 
fo common, that all prudent men are' on thei^ gdard, when th^ 
meet with any ^xtraordiniary apptorancirbf -reKgion ; tho* at tho 

iame'tla^Cj tbey cosif^, diat that m -many -eiteptidntlt^'tliit 
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tbipk^ <bat wen owe' any tjiin^ of their t«mpcr or 
g^Of fothpair, foc4, ctr QlliQiite. J ^i^pfs^ ^ 

the 

general rule, and that probity and fuperftition are not altogether 
itaeenpatilie.- ' • • ■• 

Mo$ n)en ;ire ambitioas : but the ambition of other men may 
comnionly be fatisfied, by excelling in their >artitQlar pioftffion, 
ihd thttciy promoting tfaeintereftt of ibdety. "The ambitioB 
of the clergy joan often be latiafiedonly by ptonofing SgMonace 
tind fuperftition aad implicite faith and piottafranda. Aad hav- 
ing got what An eitf M BiHE » oifly wantedy (mtit, amMher wortd^ 
'^B which he oottM ix hit«ngiiiet^ no wonder tbey now thia 
-•world at their pleafiire. ' ~ 

. liloft «9en hayc ao owr^jreafjng cp^ip^ jpf th^niejvea j . but 
jfy^ ^yiB^^ficujiar temptation to that vice, w|io are regarded 
with /iich vefi^ratlpn^ ^ are ^nren deemed iac^ed, by the igao- 
rant multitude* 

' Mdft men are apt to bear a particular iMgard for mtmheK of 
their own proftffion ; but as a Jawyery or phyfifian^ of gier- 
.^bant^pny eachof jtEem, foUAVouthit byfil^apart^ thenar 
4ei«ft6 bS thdk pmfelQions ase not A) ipJo^y «n^4 V the i|i^t?zef^ 
joftclergyinea of the: fame r^gA09 j i^imre ^ whole body jg9\PS.Igr 
like venecadon, pajd to thgr e^QBtfDpn ^n^^.a^vd hy ^e /joyp- 
fteflkw ^antagqnifit. 

Few men can bear contradi^on' with pi^tien^j but the clergy 

,|U^ otoi procc?^. even to a degree of fury on this ardcU : Be- 

caufe all theur credit and livelihood depend upon the belief, 

.vhi<;h th^r<^iiuo;»9 :9a.eet willl? $ ;uid they atoi^ pretend to^a 

u^vwe an^ ^pera^MWl ^M^^hociyty, Qrhaiie>i]iy.Coi9\ir fftr rtj^- 
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A€ ootttraiy .opankm mvy yoSiff at firft fights feem 
very ptobaUe ; fioce we Sad, thai ibeib eiicnniftaw^i 

^t^oA^iomy orTkoologica] Httitd, is Aotcd.efqi to a ptorerb^ 
and mems that degree of rancoori which is the moft fyrtoos and 
implacable. 

Ref«Bgs it a very natsnd paffion to manlond j but ieemi tQ 
reign with die greateft force in priefts and women ; 3ecaufe be« 
i^g deprived of the immediate exertioA of apger^ in -violence 
and combat, they are apt to fancy themielves defpifed on that 
account } imd their pride (bpports their vi^diftive dUpofitk>iv 

Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral 
cauf^y inflamed in that profeifion ; aiid tho* feveral individuals 
efcape the contagion^ yet aU wife governments will be on th^ 
guard againft the attempts of a Ibciety^ who will for ever com* 
bine into one faction, and while it a^s as a fociety, #ill for 
«ver be advatedhy ambl^PU^ prijle, jrevenge, and a perfecu^ing 
fpiritt 

The tenpper of reli|ien is grave and ferious ; and this is the 
charader required of priefts, which confines them to ftriA rales 
of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity and fnteanpenMe 
amoiigft them# The gaiety, much lefs the exceffes of pleafure, is 
jnot permitted in that body ; and this virtue is, pethaps, the only 
one, which they owe to their profefiion. In religions, indeed^ 
founded on fpeculative principles, and where public dlfcouri^ 
make a part of religious fervic^, it may alio be fuppofed that the 
clergy will have a confiderable ihare in the learning of the 
^mes 5 thc(* *tis certain that their tafte and etoqucnce will ai^ 
^iMiys be better tlun liheir lUU in reafobbg >Md pfailoiopliy. fiat 
whoever pofiflbs tl» othor A»bk viktus Mm^mkfft, m ttf k' ^ f ^ 

and 
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have an infldence over every other animal, and that- 
even thofericreatnres, .whkh .are fitted to live in all 
%tiniates, fuch as dogs, horfes, Cffr . do not attain the 
fame perfection in all. The courage of bull-dogs 
knd game-cocks feems peculiar to £ n c l a n d . Fl a n • 
DERs is remarkable for large and heavy horfes : 
Spain for horfes light, and of good mettle. And 
any breed of thefe creatures, tr&hfpbited from one 
country into another, will ioon 'loie the qualities, 
which they derived from their native climate. It 
may be afked, why not the fame with men || ? 

There 

1 ■ '. .... 
an^. moderation, as yery many of them, no doubt, do, is be- 

h9ldeA .for them; to nature or reiledlon, not to the genius of hit 
xsillij)g« 

^ * T was no bad expedient in the Ro AWAITS, for preventing the 
ftrong effefl of the prieftly chara^er, to make it a law that no 
one ihould be received into the facerdotal office, till he was paft 
.fifty years of age, Dion. Hal, lib. i. The living a layman till 
tk^t age, *tis prefumed, would be able to fix the character. 

' ' ' * • ' 

II CAESAR ^de Bell, Gallico, lib. i.) fays that the Gai- 
iic horfes were very good } the Gekman very bad. We find 
in lib. 7. that he was obliged to remount feme German cavalry 
with Gallic horfes. At prefent, no part of Europe has fo 
bad horfes of all kinds as France : But Germany abounds 
with excellent war horfes. ; This may beget a Itttle fufpicion, 
that even animals' depend not on tht climate-; but on the differ- 
tnt breediy and oa the ikiU aad care in reaiiag »brm. The 
^ ^ * * north 
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There are few queflions more curious than this, 
or which will occur oftener in our inquiries concern- 
ing human affairs ; and therefore it may be proper to 
give it a ferious examination. 

Th e human mind is of a very imitative nature ; 
nor is it poffible for any fet of men to converfe often 
together, without acquiring a fimilitude of mannerSj, 
and communicating to each other their vices as well 
as virtues. The prppenfity to company and fociety 
is Urong in all rational creatures s and the iame^ifpor 
fition, which gjves ns this propeniity, makes us ent^r 
deeply into each other's fentimenta, ai^d. caufes like 
paffions )^nd inclinations. to run, as it were byconta- 
giQP, tj^ro* the. whole club or;)citot pf ;<^v;ii()an|oiui;r 
Wh^ife f^ pumber of men are united ^ntq one* politic4 
l>Ody, ;^ oocaiionft) of their intercqur^ q;u^ be ia 
fr^ttent^^for defeijice, ; commerqe, an^; . govemme^t| 
thbt, together with tl^e fame fpeech or language, they 
muft acquire g refcmblanoe in; theic manners, and 
■' * = J. i . ..■ .. . ' • .' 

north of EN«iAiM''»boundt ii tbt beft -hor&s of aU kiadii 
whidi 9xt, vA fye yfptU^, In il^e.^eighbourwg countiea^ . north 
fide the. TwKjPy po epod horfes of any kind are to be iqeC 
vtith. bTRABo, hb. a, rcjetts, in a great meafure, the in- 
fluence of cliiAjite upon' menrl^-'Allifr'cuiVbm 'and. education, fayi 
be. It is not from nature, thai the. Athenians are learned, 
the '(«AOEOB>ioNiAK8 ignorant, 4Bd the Thxbans too, who 
are ftiU nearer neighbours to the former.. Evej^ the difference of 
animals, he adds, depends not on climate."^ 
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luvc a comtnon or nadonal charaflcr, as well as a 
perfooal one, peculiar to e^ch kdividu^K Now tho* 
nature produces a'l kinds of temper and anderiland-. 
ing in great abundance, it follows not tha( ihe a|ways 
produces them in like proportions^ and that in every 
Ibciety the ingredients of indufhy and indolence, va- 
lour and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wifdom 
and folly, will be mixed after the fame manner. In 
the infancy of foqiety, if any of thefe difpofltiohs be 
found in greater abundance than the rell, it ^^ill natu- 
rally prevail in the compofition, arid give a tindore to 
the national (^harader. Or fliould it be af&rted, that 
IK) fpecles of temper can reafonaUybt prefumed to 
predominate, even in thoie contiraded foeietles, and 
Aat the fame proportions will always be pra&rvad ia 
dbe mhtm&i yet (hrely the pbi^bos'in'credlt andan^ 
Aority,' Bang a more e'>hM£ted bedy, ^adaoc Idway s 
Be preftmied to bie of the Ame diara6ler ; and their 
influence on the manne^s^ of the people, muft, at alt 
times, be very confiderable. If oii the -MdfaiUlfli* 
ment of a republic, a Brutus Should be placed in ao« 
thority, and be tranfpoited with fnch an enthuiiafm 
lor UbMy and public good» as to ovailoQ)( atl the M<a 
of nature, as well as private inteitft, fuch an iliof- 
tiioys ej^ample will naturally have ^p ^ ^fi^^ on the 
whole ibciety» and jpndle the iame pa$^ ^ ^^^ 
boibm. Whatever it be that forms the manners of 
t>ne generation, the next muft imbibe a deeper tinc- 
ture ofthe fame dye; men bein^ more fufceptible of 

aU 
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all impreflions durug in^cy, and retainiag thefir 
impreflioas as long as they remain in the world. I 
aiTert, then, that all national charaders, where they 
depend not on fixed moral cauies, proceed from fuch 
accidents as theie> and that phyiical caufes have no dif« 
cernible operation oa the human mind. 

If wc run over the whole globe, or revolve all the 
auinals of hiHory, we (hall difcover every where figns 
of this fympathy or contagion of mannera^ none of 
the inflaence of air or climate. 

Fiff^. We may diferve, that vi4itre a very exten- 
five govternment hat been eflabliihel for many eea^ 
Inrie^ it fpreads a national ckarafter 0¥«r the wh(^ 
tmpiiti and oommunicates to everyfait a feaMitudA 

of maiuiefc. llitte^ tiie Ciiii^aiiB have ^itit greateft 

' ... 

tiniformity of chara^er imaghrable ; dio* the' air and 
dimate, in different parts of thoic vaft 'domihl6hs^ 
admit of very coniiderable variations. 

Secondly. In fmall governmenti, which are conti- 
guous, the people have notwitfafbmding a difia^ent 
chara^er, and are often at diftingutfhabl^ in iimit 
manners as the moft diftant nations. ArksMt and 
Thebes were bat a (hort^y's journey from each 
odier; tho' the Athiiiians were as remarkable foe 
ingenuity, politenefs, and gaiety, as the Thebans 
for dulneis, rulUcity, and a phlegmatic temper. 
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Plutarch, difcourfing of the cfFe£b of air on the 
minds of men, obferves, that the inhabitants of the 
PiRiBUM poilefled very different tempers from thofe 
of the higher town of Athens, which was diftant 
about four miles from the former : But I believe no 
one attributes the difference of manners, inWAPPiNO 
and St. James's, to a difference of air or climate. 

thirdly. The fame national character commonly 
follows the authority of government to a precife 
boundary; and upon croffing a river or paffing a 
npioantaiqy one finds a new fet of manners, . with a 
new government. The Lanqubdocians and Gas? 
CONS are the gayeft pec^le of all Francs ; but 
whenever you pais the PntpNEssv you are among 
Span^iARDs. . Isit.coi\c^ivab]ej that the. qualities of 
the air fhould change fb exactly with the limits of an 
empire, which depend fo much on the accidents of 
battles, negociations, and marriages ? 

^ 

. • Fourthly, Where any fet of men, fcattered over 
^iitant nations, ,have ft clofe fpciety or communi- 
cajtion together,, they aCquir^ a fmiilijtude of |nanners> 
^nd have but little in, conuncm with the nations 
ilmongfl: whom they livfc. Thus the Jews in ^\3* 
ROPE, and the Armenians in the eaft, have a pe- 
culiar character ; and the former are as much noted 

for 
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for fraud, as the latter for probity.*. The Jefmtes^ 
in all Roman-catholic countries, are alio obierved to 
have a charadler peculiar to themfelves. 

Fifthly, Whire any accident, as a difference of 
language or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the fame country, from mixing with each other, they 
willpreferve, during fevel'al centttries,adiftin£t and even 
oppofite fet of manners. The integrity, gravity, and 
bravery of the Turks, form an exad contraft to the 
deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern Greeks* 

Sixthly. The fame fet of manners will follow a na- 
tion, and adhere to them over the whole globe; as 
well as the fame laws and language. The Spanish,' 
English, French and Dutch colonies are all diA 
tinguiftiable even between the tropics. 

« 

Seventhly, The manners of a people change very 
coniiderably from one age to another ; either by great 
alterations in their government, by the mixtures of 
new people, or by that inconflancy, to which all hu- 

* A fmall fe£t or fociety amidft a greater arc commonly moft 
regular in their morals ; becaufe they are more remarked, and 
the faults of individuals draw difhonour on the whole. Ths 
only exception to this rule is, when the fuperflition and preju- 
dices of the large fociety are fo flrong as to throw an infamy on 
the (mailer fociety, independent of their morals. For iii that 
cafe, haying no character either to fave or gain, they become 

cardels of their behaviour, except among themfelres. 
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man aiBiirs are fubja^ T|^ iiige&iHty aed indulbf 
^ the Ancient Oucecb have BOthing in common 
with the ftupidity and uidoknce ef the nrefent inha^ 
bitants of thofe regions. Candour, bravery, and 
love of liberty, formed thecharafter of the ancient 
RoMAivs; as &bt3lt)r, cotuardice, and a flavifk diQ>o- 
fitaoa do that of 1^ fxkodern. The old SPAifiARD? 
were ttMtft, turbulent, and fo addided to war, that 
Aiany of diem killed themfelvcs, when deprived of 
dteirarmsby the Romans*. One wonld find an eqnal 
difSctthy, at prefent, (at leaft one would have fomid 
it.fift^ years 2^) to rouze up the modem Spaniards 
to arms: Tlie Bat avians were all foldiera of for« 
tune, and hired themfelves into the Roman armies* 
Their rpoilerity make ufe of foreigners for the. fame 
purpofe that the Romans did their ancellors. Tho* 
fome drokes of the French chara£ler be the fame 
with that, which Cje s a a has afcribed to the Gau ls ; 
yet what comparifon between the civility, humanity, 
and knowledge of the modern inhabitants of that 
country, and the ignorance, barbarity,- and groffiie& 
of the ancient ? Not to infift upon the great difference 
betwixt the prefent po^flbrs of Britain, and thofe 
before the Roman conqueft; we may obfenw, tfait 
our ancellors, a few centuries ago, were funk into 
the moft ab}e£i fupei^tion, laft century they were 
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ixi&aaned with tke tttolt ftrioas etii^miiafin, 'satA are 
tiow iet^ed itolft the mofk c<m1 itfdriterence 'mtli re« 
gard to lidigiooB ^atter^, that is to l)e focmd m any 
fiAtidn of the World. 

Eighthly*. Where ieVeral ndghbotinng; tiatkMis haoft 
a very xlofe coaHnirt)ication together, either bjr pe^ 
Iky, cotemerce, or traveUkg, they ac^oirt a iii^.u 
litade of manners^ proportioned to the tommtttiiciK^ 
don. Thus all the Franks appear to have a unfi* 
form charadler to the eaUern nations. The diAbren- 
ces among them are like the particular accents of Sf* 
ferent provmces, which are not diilinguifhabre, tx.^ 
cept by an ear accudstheti to ^em, and which com- 
monly efcape a foreigner. 

Ninthly. We may often remark a wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and chara^ers in the fame nation, 
fpcaking the fame language, and fubje6i to the fame 
govJernmenft : And in this particular, the Ei^gl 13*11 
fare the mod remarkable of any people, that ever were 
in the world. Nor is this to be afcribed to the mu- 
tability and uncertainty bf thteir climate, or to any 
ether phy/cal csitxCts ; fince all thefe caufes take place 
Jn their neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, with- 
out having tthc fkme eiffe&. Where the government 
bf a tA^oa is ^altog^ther republican, it is apt to beget 
a pa^tiCalar fet of maimers. Whcf e it is altogether 
monarchiicsal, it k ihore apt tO'have thefkme effefii 
tiie imitation of fuperiora Spreading the national 

manners 
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manners fader ,aiaong the peq>l^ If the. 'governing 
part of a fbte confifls altogether of merchants,, (och 
as Holland, their uniform way of life will Bx their 
character. If it confifls chiefly of nobles and laade4% 
gentry, like Germany, France, and Spain^ th^ 
fame efFed follows. The genhis of a particolar fed 
or religion is alio apt to mould the manners of a peo- 
ple. But the £nolish government is a mixture of 
monarchy, ariftocracy, and democracy. The people 
in authority are compofed of gentry and merchants. 
All fe6b of religion are to be found among them. 
And the great liberty and independency, which they 
enjoy, allows every one to difplay the manners pe- 
culiar to him. Hence the EifOLisH, of any people 
in theuniverfe, have the leaA of a national charader; 
unlefs this very fingularity may (land for fuch. 

If the characters of men depended on the air and 
climate, the degrees of heat and cold fhould naturally 
be expedled to have a mighty influence ; (ince no* 
thing has a greater efFedi on all plants and irrational 
aniixidis. And indeed there is forae reafon to think, 
that all the nations, which live beyond the polar cir- 
cles or between the tropics, are inferior to the refl of 
the fpecies, and are utterly incapable of all the higher 
attainments of the human mind. The poverty and 
mifery of the northern inhabitants of the globe, and 
the indolence of the fouthem from their, few nece{^ 
filled, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable dif. 

ferencci 
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ftrence, without having recouHe to fhyfitat cauief. 
This however is cAtain» that die charaders of nations 
%xt very promifcuous in the temperate climates, and 
{hat almoil afl the general obfervations, which have 
been formed of the more fouthern or more northern 
nations in thefe climates, are found to be uncertain 
and falladous *. 

Shall we fay, that the neighbom-hood of the fun 
Inflames the imagination of men, and gives it a pe- 
culiar ^irit and vivacity. The French, Grisekg, 

* I am apt to fufpefl the negroes, and in general a!l the other 

/pecies of men (for there are four or iive .different kinds) to be 

naturally inferior to the whites. There never was a civilized 

nation of any other complexion than white, nor even any indi- 

-i^idual eminent either in adibn or fpeculation. Ko Ingeniotia 

faannfaAvres amoDgft them, nt> arts, no rfdeoces. On tbe 

nother hand, the moil rude and barbarous of the whiter, Xuch m 

^he ancient GiR MANS, the prefent Taktars, have ilill fome* 

^lung eminent about them, in their valour, form of government, 

vribme odier particular. Such a uniform and xionfiant differ- 

^oe could not^happen, ia fo many countriesJand agei^ iff uaituit 

^ad not made <an origijial 4iftin£tLon ^betwixt tbtfie breeds <tf 

men. Not to mention our colonies, there are K£GR-oi'/]av^ 

difperfed all over Europe, of which none ever difcovered an^ 

fymptoms of Ingemihy ; tho* low people, without education, 

•wili ftairt up am^ngft us, ^and diftinguiA tbemiehes ia every prof- 

ieffioa. In Jamaica indead tbey. talk ef <»e'negnie at,a ma^ 

of parts and learning; but *tis likely he. is admired Cor vej;y 

(lender accompU^hments^ like a parrot, vho fpeaks.a few words 

plainly. 

Vol. L Q Egyptians 
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EorPTiANS and Persians are remarkable for gai- 
ety. The SpANiAiiDSy Turks Ind Chinese are 
noted for gravity and a (erious behaviour, without any 
fuch difference of climate, as to produce diis difference 
of temper. 

The Greeks and Romans, who called all other 
nations barbarians, confined genius and a fine under- 
{landing to the more ibuthern climates, and pronoun- 
ced the northern nations incapable of all knowledge 
and civility. But Britain has produced as great 
men, either for aflion or learning, as Greece or 
Italy has to boaft of 

'Tis pretended, tliat the (entiments of men be* 
come more delicate as the country approaches nearer 
the fun ; and that the tafte of beauty and elegance 're- 
ceives proportionable improvements in every latitnde; 
as we may particularly obferve of the languages, of 
which the more fouthern are fmooth and melodious, 
the no];thern harfh and untuneable. But this obferv- 
ation holds not univerfally. The Arabic is un- ' 
couth and dilagreeable : The Muscovite ibft aJ^d 
mufical. Energy, ffrength, and fom'etimes harihnefs 
form the <chara^er of the Latin tongue : The It a" 
LiAN is the moil liquid, fmooth, and effeminate lan- 
guage, which can polTibly be imagined. Every lan- 
guage will depend fomewhat on the manners of the 
people; but much more on that^ original flock of 
. . ' words 
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words and fonndsy which they received from their an- 
ce|lors> and which remain nnchaageabley- cren while 
their manners admit of the greateft alterations. Who 
-can doubt) but die Ekglish are at prefimt a much 
more polite and knowing people than the Grbxks 
were for feveral ages after the fiege of Troy ?• Yet 
there ]» no comparifon between the language of Mil* 
ton and that of Ho m e r . Nay, the greater are the 
alterations and improvements, which happen in the 
manners of a people, the le(s can be 'expelled in their 

language. A few great and refined geniufes will 
communicate their tafle and knowledge to a whole 
people, and produce the greateft improvements : 
But they fix the tongue by their writings, and pre- 
vent, in fome degree, its farther changes. 

LoRi> Ba<:on has obTerved, that the inhabitants of 
the (buth are, in ^general, more ingenious than thoie 
of the north ; but that, where the native of a cold 
climate has genius, he rifes to a higher pitch' than can 
,be reached by the ibuthern' wits. This obiervation a 
late -writer * confirms, by comparing the fouthern 
wits to ^cucumbers, which are commonly alt good of 
their kind; but at beft are an infipid fruit : While 
the northern geniufes are like melons, of which not 
one in fifty is good ; but when it is good, it has an 
etquifite relifh. I believe this remark may be allow- 
ed juft,, when confined to the European' nations, and 
* Dr, Berkeley: Minute phUofophor, 

Q.2 tft 
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to the preftnt age, or rather to the {preceding one : 
But theft I think it nuiy be accouhted fbr from teo- 
ral cades. AU the fcieiices and liberal arttiaye beisn 
imported to va horn, the fovtii ; atid^i& eafy te tma- 
^ae, that, in die firft ardor of aj^licatiooy whea ex- 
cited by ^mutatioii i^d by.g^ory, the' few, who were 
addiAed to thein, would <carry them to the grcatsft 
height, and ftretch everyr nerve, and every facul^, 4o 
reach the pinoache. of perfedion. Such Uluftrious 
. examples {jpread knowledge every where» and begot 
■an univerfal efleem for the fciences : After which, 
'tis no wonder, that indufby relaxes; whHe men 
meet not with fuitable encouragement, nor arrive at 
fuch diftmdioD by their attainments, 7 he univerial 
dilTuiion of learnmg among a people^ and the indre 
banilhment of grofsigaorauce and roilicity, is, there- 
fbre, Seldom attended Wilh '-Ktty'jtaiatkMepd^Mdon • 
in pmicaW perfons. ft feews to ht taken for grant- 
ed in the dialogae ^ Otaimhus^ tiiat knofirledgie 
was much more oatatcidn in Vesi»asi-an^6 ag;e 'than in. 
-that of CVcxRd or A'ubudTW. 'QprwcTiriAti 

'alf6 complains of the profamidbYi bif^leartdng,' bjr Its 
becdifling tdto Viilg^r. " f'drWferly; iScyi ^v^'kki, 
** fCtenCewaSC6«fitfedT9'6RlS£^CEkhitirTktSr. l?Jo<*r 

"** thfe wTioIe world emulate AxHtirs and Rome. 
** Eloquent GAtJL has taught JftiTArN, knowing in 
** the laws. Even Thvle entertains thoughts of 

** hilinjg; 
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** lifYii% rhetoricians for its idt^nidion +.*' This 
ftate of learning is remarkable ; becaufe Juvenal ia 
iumfelf the laft'of the Rom a n writers, who pofMed 
any degree of genius. Theft, who fucceeded, are. 
valued for nothing but the matters of fadl, of which 
tl^ey give us information. I hope the fete converfion 
of Mu6c6yv to the ftudy of the fciences will not 
jtrov^e a like prognofUc to the prefent period of learn* 

Cardwal Bentitoolw gives the preference to 
the northern nations above the fetkthern with regard 
to cafidour and fincerity ; and mentions^ on the oive 
IihmI^ the Spaniards and Italians, and on the; 
other, the Flemish ^ndf Gesluavs. But'I an^apt 
to think, that this. has happened by accident. The 
aucient.RoMANs feem to have been a candid iincere 

people a9 are the modern Tvrks. But if we mud 
needs (uppofe, that this event has arifen from fixed 
caufes, we may only conclude from it, that all ex«' 
tremes are apt to concur, and are com rh only attended 
with the fame confequenccs. Treachery is the ufual 
cJOBCOmitant of ignorance and barbarifm ; and if civi- 

m 

t " Scd Cantaber undc 
Stoicus ? antiqui prcfertim state Metetii. 
' Nunc totus O R A I A t, noiftn(qtie habet orbis At k km as, ' 

Gallia caufidicos docuit facunda Bkitamnos t 
. DecondttceadD loqakiir jam ihetQieTji ■!.«•** S4yr*-Y5, 

Q^ J lized 
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lized nations ever embrace fabde and crooked poll" 
dcsy 'tis from an eXce(s of refinement^ which makes 
them difdain the plain direft road to .power and 
glory. • 

Most conauefls have gone from north to (buth'{ 
and hence it has been inferred, that the northern na- 
tions jpofleis a fuperior degree of courage and fero- 
city. Butlt wotdd have been jalter to have faid, that 
, mod conquers are made by poverty and want upon' 
plenty and riches. The Sa4iac£ns» leaving ^e de. 
ferts of Arabia, carried their conquers no]:thwards> 
upon all the fertile provinces of the Roman empire ^ 
and met the Turks half way, who were coming, 
ibuthwards from the deferts of Tar^t art. . 

An eminent writer • has remarked, that all coo- 
-ragious- animals are alfo carnivorous, and that greater* 
. tcoorage is to be expected in a people, fuch as the 
Polish, whofe food is ftrong and hearty, than in 
the half-flarved comnionaUy of other countries. But 
the Swede-, notwithdanding their difadvancagcs in 
this particular, arc not inferior, in martial courage* 
to any nation that ever was in the world. 

In general, <we «may obferve, that courage, of all 
national qualities, is the moSt precarious ; becauie it 

■■^ Sir Wx&LiAM TsMPt^B^t acccuat <tf-die Ketkerlaads, 

is 
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is exerted only at in^rvals, and by a few in mvtry 
nation; whereas induftry, knowledge, civility, may 
be of conftant and nniver(al de, and for feveral ages, 
may become habkaal to the whole people. Ifcoa* 
rage be preferved, it mttft be by difcipline, example, 
and opinion. The tenth legion of Casar, and 'the 
regiment of Picardy in Pramcb were formed pro- 
mifcuoufly from, among the citizens; but having 
once entertained a notion, that they were the beft 
troops in the fervice, this very opinion KiDy made 
them fuch. 

As a proof how much courage depends on opinion, 
we may obferve, that of the two chief tribes of the 
Greeks, the Dorians, and Ionians, the former 
were always efleemed, and always appeared more 
brave and manly than the latter; tho' the colonies of 
both the tribes wtre interfperfed and intermingled 
thro' all the extent of Greece, the leiler Asia, Si- 
cily, Italy, and the iflands of the i£cEAN Tea. 
The Athenians were the only Ionians that ever 
liad any reputation for valour or military atchieve« 
inents ; tho' even thefe were ellecmed inferior to the 
Lacedemonians, the braved of the Dorians. . 

The only obfervation, with regard to the differences 
of men in different climates, on which we can reit 
any weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the 
northern regions have a greater inclination to (bonj 

0^4 liquors. 
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liquqrs, and thofe in the iSiithern ta love and xt/6* 
men. One can affign a very probable fhyJUal cauie 
for this difference. Wine and diftilled (pirits warm 
the frozen blood in the colder climates, and fortify 
men againft the injuries of the weather : As the ge- 
nial heat of the fun in the countries expofed to his 
beams, inilames the blood, and exalts the paffion be* 
twixt the i^xes. 

Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted fisf . 
by moral caufes. All ilrong liquors are rarer in thf 
north, and confequently are more coveted. Dio- 
nonva. SicuLus t tcll» us, tkat the Gauls, in 
bis time, were great dmnlcards, and nmch addicted 
to wine ; ckieBy, I fuppofe, from its rarity and no- 
velty. On the other hand, the heat in the ibuchern 
climates, obliging'- men and women to go half naked, 
thereby renders their frequent commerce more dan- 
gerous, and inflames their mutual paifion. This 
makes parents and hufbands more jealous and reienr- 
ed ; V'hich (till farther inflames the paflipn. Not X9 
mention, that as women ripen fooner in the fbuthem 

•|- hih, 5. The fame author afcribes taciturnity to that peo- 
ple ; a nevv proof that national charadlers may alter very much. 

Taciturnity, as a national chara£ler, implies nnfociableneis* 
Akistotle in his Politics, book %. chap. 9. fays that the 
Gauls are th« only warlike nstxoh, who are negligent cf 
women* 

regions. 
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fcgipns, 'tis neoeflajy, to obfervc greater jcaloufy anji 
care in th^r education ; it being evident^ that a girl 
of twelve cannot poiTef? ^q^^jl (jli^etioD to govern this 
l^on. With one^ who keU not its violence tiU (he. 
be fevenieeij or eighteen. * . , 

. . »-.'•■ • .•. • 

Perhaps too, .the ft6ljs fa^fe, that nature has, ei- 
ther from moralor phyiical caufes, dill'ributed Aefe 
different inclinations to the diferent climates. The 
ancient Greeks, tho' born in a warm climate, feem 
to have been much addi6led to die bottle ; nor were 
their parties of pleafure any thing but matche» of 
drinking among the m^n^ pho palTed ^heir time alto- 
gether, apart from the fair Sex> Yet wjh^en Alexan- 
der led the Greeks, into Persia, a ilill more fouth«. 
ern climate, they multiplied their debauches of this 
kind, in imitation of the Persian manners*. So 

honourable was the character of a drunkard among 
the- Persians, that Cyru* the- younger,, foliciting 
the fober LACEBEMoiiiAifs for fuccoBr agajnil Jus 
brother Artaxerxes, daims it chiefly on account 
of his fuperior endowments, as more valorous, more 
bountiful, and a better drinker f. Darius Hyk- 
TASPES made it be infcribed on his tomb-ftone, 
among his other virtues and princely qualities, that 

' "^ BaVyIovzi maximt invitam, ^fum-Mttutmfifimwmri 
gfufifitnt. QviMT.Cvt. Lift. 5. Caf, I, 

f PLVT.STMf. Libfi. Qiicft.4« 

Q.S no 
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no one could bear a.greater qoantity of liquor. Yba 

rffiay obtain any thing of the Negroes by ofiering 

' them ftrong drink ; and may eafily prevail with them 

C^fell, not only dieir parents, but their wives and 

^mifb-eiTes, for a cafk of brandy. In Frangb and 

Italy? few drink j)ute wine, except in the greateft 

.Jieats of fummer ; and indeed* it is then almoft as 

jkCceGsLry, in order to. recruit the fpifits* evaporated 

hy heaty as 'it is in Sweden, during the winter* in 

-order to warm the Jbodies congealed by the rigour of 

>:thefeafbn. 

Tp jealouly be regarded as a -proof of an ^oiorons 
iBifpofition, no people were more jealous than tbe 
Muscovites, before theircommunicationwich £v- 

-HOPE had fomcwhat altered their -mannsrs in this 

^particular. 

'But fuppoling the faS true, .that nature, by ph^ 
Acal principles', has regularly diibibuted the/e two 
j^paffioBs, the one to the northern, the other to the 
Southern. regions ; we .can on]y infer, that the climate 
jfnay aHef^thegro/Ter and more bodily organs of o^r 
.frame ; not that it can work . upon thofe finer organs, 
•<on which the operations of the mind and underdand- 
• i-ang depend.' And this is agreeable to the analogy of 
mature. The races of animals JD(ever degenerate when 
^carefully tended.; .and horfe^ in pactieular, alw^s 
kihow-theiri>lood in their Ihape, ipirit^ and fwiftnefs : 

But 
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But a coxcomb may beget a philofophery as a man of 
virtae may leave a worihlefs progeny. 

I SHALL conclude this fubjeft with obferving, that 
tho* the paiiion for liqaor be much more brutal and 
debaiing than love, which, when properly managed* 
• is the fource of all politenefs and refinement ; yet this 
gives not fo great an advantage to the fouthern cli- 
mates, as we may be apt, at firfl fight, to imagine. 
When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders 
men jealous, and cuts off the free intercourfe becweea 
the fexes, on which the politenefs of a nation will al- 
.ways much depend. And if we would fubtiiize and 
refine, upon this point, we might obferve, that na- 
tions, in very temperate climates, Hand the faireft 
xhfince for all forts of improvement; their blood not 
l^eiiig fo inflamed as to render them jealous, and yet 
»beiiig warm enough to make them fet a due value oa 
tdie charms and. endowments, of the fair iex. 
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IT (eems an unaccountable pleafure, which the 
fpedlators of a well wrote tragedy recehre from 
ibrrowy terror, anxiety, and bth^r paifidhs, which are 
in themfelves difagreeable and uneafy. The more 
they are touched and aileded, the more are they de- 
lighted with the fpedtade, and as foon as the uneafy 
paffions ceale to operate, the piece is at an end. ' One 
icene of full joy and contentment and (ecuriiy is die 
utmod, that any compofitiOn of this kind can bear; 
and it is fore always to be the COnduding one. If in 
the texture of the piece, there be interwoven any 
fcenes of fatisfa£lion, they affbrd only faint gleams of 

pleafare, which are thrown in by way of variety, and 
in order to plunge the a£U>rs into deeper diftrefs, by 
means of that contraft and disappointment. .The 
whole art of the poet is employed,, in rouzing arid 
ilipporting the compaffion and' indignation^ the anxi- 
ety and reilntincht of his audience'. They are plea- 
fed 
z 
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fed in proportion as they are afflided, and never aie 
{o happy as when they employ tears, fobs, and cries 
to give vent to their forrow, and relieve iheir heart* 
fv^oln with the tendered fympathy and companion. 

Tf^«lfew critics, who haice had.fome tinQure of 
jihilbfophy, have remarked Ihis fingular phaeno- 
jBcnon, and have endeavoured to account ibr it. 

?L'abbb Dubos^ in'his ivflcdlions on poetry and 
painting, a/Terts, that nothing is in general {o diia- 
jpeeable to the mind as the languid, lifUefs flate of in- 
dolence, into .whi& it falls upon .the removal of 
' .every paiGon *and*-occupation. To get rid of this 
j>ainful fituation, it feeks every amnfement and por- 
fuit ; bufinefs, gamiog^.fiiows, executions.; whatever 
jwill rouze the paffions, and take its attention from 
Jtfelf. No matter what the paffion is : Let it be dif- 
..agreeable, afilidling, melancholy, difbrdered ; it Js 
.Hill better than that ioflpid languor, which arifes from 
j)crfe6Ltranquillity and r^poib. 

It is impoflibleiiot to admit this account, as beiqg, 
,at lead, in part fatisfadory. You may obferve, when 
.there are feveral tables ofgaming, that all the compajqy 
,cun to thofe, where the.deepeft play is, even tho' they 
,i6nd not there ^he beft players. The view or at 
He^ik, imagination ,of high pallions, arifing from great 
^8 or gain, affefts the ipediators by fympathy, gives 

Ohca 
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them ioine touches bf the iaine pafltoas, and ienres 
t^em for a momentary entertainment. It. makes the 
time pafs the eafier with them» and is Ibme relief to 
that oppreffion^nnder which men commonly labour^ 
when left inliisely to their own thoaghts and modi- 
tations. 

Wb find, that common lyars always magnify, in 
.their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diHref^ 
ficknefsf deaths, murders, and crneldes; as well as 
Joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It if an ab- 
furd fecret, which they have for pleafing their com* 
ipany, fixing their attention, and attaching them to 
ifuch marvellotts relations, .by the.paffions and emo- 
tions, which they excite. 

Th£ r e is, however, a difficulty of applying to the 
ipre(ent fubje^, in its full extent, this folution, how- 
ever ingenious and fatis^i^ory it may appear. It is 
xertain, that the fame objeA of diftre(s, which, pleaics 
^n« tragedy, were it really let before us, would give 
the moft unfeigned uneafinefsv; . tho*:it be then the 
moil efiedual cure of languor and indolence. Moa- 
"fieur FoNTENEM,E feems^to have been fenfibleof this 
^difficulty; and accordingly attempts another folution 
of the phsenomenoft ; at toUL makesibme addition to 
Xhe theory abov« mentioned*^. 

» ■ • * . 

^ KcflexiMis.for.Ujpoeti^^ ^j6« . 
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* «* Fliasuhb and pain,*' faySiiia; *< which ire two 
^ fendmenta fa different in rii((BifeI?e8, diKer net fo 
** nkich in -their caufe.. From the iaftance of tick*. 
M* Bng, it appean, that tlie' morentlkt of pleafore 
<< pofhed . a litcjie top ftr,. bepomep pM( ; . «i4; thait 
" the movement of pain, a little moderated, .hp»- 
•* comes pleafure. Hence it proceeds, that there is 
'^ fuch a th?ng as a forrow, foft and agreeable: *[t is a 
«« pain weakened and diminiflied. The heart iikes 
«* naturally to be moved and affedted. Melancholy 
«* objeds fuit it, and even difaftrous and fbrrowful* 
«« provided they are foftened by fbme chxumfbuice* 
«• It is certain, that on tshetheafre, the reprdentation 
** has aknoft the efk&. of reality ; but yet it has not 
** altogether that efieft. However we may be hur- 
«* ried away by the fpedtade ; whatever dominion 
•* the fenfes and imagination may uforp over the rea- 
*' fon, there dill lurks at the botttom a certain idea 
•« of falfhood in the whole of what we iee. This 
<* idea; thb* weak and difguifed, forces to dtfotniih 
** the pain which we fa^rfrom the nuAfbnun«8 of 
'^ thofe whom we love, and to reduce that aflidi^n 
<< to (uch a pitch as converts it into, a pleafnre. We 
** weep fbr the misfutune of a hero, to whom we 
« are attached. In die fime inftautt tve coi^rc oqr- 
'^* Mvt9f by refkding^ ibsit it i^ nodnng ^t 9 fidion : 
** And it is precifely tl)at;mixtur^;9f ientimeats, which 
** compofes an agreeable forrow, and tears that de- 

*< light us; '* But tt liOK itt^f^^kifif which is caufed by . 

** exterior 
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** exterior and fenfiWe objed^ is Wronger than the- 
" confolatibn which arifes from an internal reflection,' n 
*' they are the eiftds and.fymptoros. of ibrrow, which 
ought to prevail in the compofition/* 



r< 



This (blution iebns joil and convincing; but per* 
haps it wants Hill feme new addition, in order to 
make it anfwer fully the phaenomenon, whick wq 
here examine. All the paffions, excited by eloqaencOi 
are agreeable, in the higheil degree^ as well as tkofi^ 
which are moved by painting and the theatre. The 
epilogues of Cicero are, on this account chiefly, the 
delight of every reader of xaJke ; and it is difficult to 
read fome of them without the deepeft fympathy mi 
forrow. His merit as an orator, no doubt, depexuU 
much on his fuccefs in this particular. When he haj 
laifed tears in his judges and all hi^ audience^ they 
yiKre then the moft highly dieHghted, and exprefled 

the greateft fatisfa£tioii with the pleader. The pa: 
thetic deicription of the butchery made by V|rrbs of 
the Sicilian captains is a maftef-piece of this kiad: 

But I believe none will affirm, that the beiftg preient 
at a melancholy icene <ef that nature wQuld a^brd any 
entertainment. Neither is the ibrrow heie foftened 
by fiction : For the audience were convinc^ed of the 
reality of every circumftance. What is it the% 
which in this cafe raifes a pleafure from the boibm of 
uneafiBefs, h to ipeak; and a pleafure, which flil 

retakis 
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xeuins all the features and ootward iymptoms of. dif- 
tiefs and forrow.? 

• 

J ANSWER : This cxtrordinary efie£l proceeds fvom 
that very eloquence, with which the melancholy 
icene is reprefented. The genius required to paint 
objects in a lively manner, the art employed in col- 
kfling all the pathetic circumAances, the judgment 
displayed in difpofing them ; the exerdfe, I fay, of 
thefe noble talents, together with the force of expret 
fion; and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffufe the 
higheft fatisfadion on the audience, and excite the 
mofl: delightful movements. By this means, the uA* 
eafinefs of the melancholy paflions is not only over- 
powered and effaced by fomething ftrpnger of an op- 
pofite kind; but the whole movement of thoie pdf- 
£ohs is converted into pfeafure, and fwells the delight 
which the eloquence raifes in us« Tiie fame force of 
oratory, employed on an uniiUerefting fubjedl) would 
not pleafe half Co much, or rather would appear alto- 
gether ridiculous:; and the mind, being left in ab/b- 
lute caln^eis and indifference, would reliih none of 
thofe beauties of imagination pr expreOion, .which, if 
joined topaflion, give it fuch exquiiite entertainment* 
The impulfe or vehemence, ariiing from forrow, com* 
paHion, indignation, receives. a new direction from 
the fentiments of beauty. The latter, being the 
predominant emotion, ieize the whole mind, and con- 
vert tjie former inU> themfelves, or at leafl, tindure 

them 
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them lb drongly as totally to alter their nature : And 
the foul, being, at the fame time, rouzed by pailion, 
and charmed by eloqaence, feels on the whole a 
ibong movement, which is altogether delightful. 

The fame principle takes place in tragedy ; with 
this addition, that tragedy is an imitation, and imi- 
tation is .always of itfelf agreeable. This circum- 
fiance ferves fliU farther to fmooth the motions of. 
paflion,. and convert the whole feeling into one uni-: 
form and flrong enjoyment. Obje^ of the greatefl 
terror and diflrefs pleafe in painting, and pleafe more 
than the mod: beautiful objedts, that appear calm and 
fedifFerent *. The affeftion, rouzing the mind, ex- 
cites a large fiock of fpiut and vehemence ; which 1& 
all transformed into pleafure by t&e fbnce of the pre- 
vailing movement. It is thus the fidion of tragedy 
^oftenfi the paffion, by .an infufion of a new feeling, 

^ Painters make no< fcrUp{&<>f reprjcfen^i^g diftrefs and forrow. 
at Mifil 98 any other palfion : But they feem not to 4well.{'o 
much on thefe melancholy affe£Hons as the poets, who, tho* 
thty copy every emotion of tke human breaft, yet pafs very, quick- 
ly over the agreeable fentiments. A painter reprefents only one ' 
ipftant } and if that be paffionate enough, it is fure to afie£b and 
delight the fpe^tor. : But nothing can furnifh to the poet a 
variety of fcenes and incidents and fentiments, except diftrei^, 
terror, or anxiety. Compleat joy and fatitfadHon is attended 
yrith (ccurfty, and: leaves no farther rdom for aflioa, . 
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not merely hy weakening or . dioiinHbmg;. ^ fonaw'. 
You may by degrees we^ea «. rM fi>aow» tilt it to^ 
t^lly difappears ; yet ia none of its- gradations, will it 
ever give pleaTurQ; except, perhaps,' fay acddent^ to 
a man funk under lethargic indolence^ whom it IX2U« 
zes from that languid date. 

To conitrm this theory, itwHt lie fiiffident to pns' 
ckce other initances, where the fubordinate ^move*- 
mem is converted is^ the . pifedamifiaat^' aoid. givat 
f^ree to it^ tHo* of a differentf. aod ev«a icfaMtimei 
tho' of a contrary nature. 

Novelty naturally excites the mind, and at^afts 
our attention; and the movements, which it caufes, 
are always converted into any pafflon, belonging to 
the obje6t, and join their "force to it. Whether sta 
event excites joy or forrow, pride or fhame, anger or 
good-will,' it is fure to produce a ftrongcr affcftion, 
when new or unufual. And thq' novelty of itfelf be 
agreeable, it enforces the paiolbt, as weli'as- agreeable 
paffions. 

• Hadl yo« any intention to move a perfon extt^mo- 
ly by the narration of any event, the beil method of 
increafing its effedt would be artfully to ddayiofonn- 
ing him of it, and firft excite his curiofity and impa- 
tience before you let him inlb the lecret.., TMs is the 
artifice pr^iSifcd by Ja<?o ift,iA« few^PU* :fi?ene of 

J ' Shacb- 
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SKAXtirsAftEv; anid^vviy fpedatorls fen&Ue, that 
OTHBLLd'a j«^oiify stcqtdres . Additional fofrce from 
-his 't>]^6dt«fg impttdence, and that 9ie ftibordinate 
pailion is here readily transform^ infto -the 'predd- 
minant. 

m 

DiiTtcuL'Tiss increale palCohi lof tvery kind"; 

imd by rooiihg ottr attetrtiOD, and exciting our a^vc 

^piDWiil's, they pirodtfce an emotion, which iioorifiict 

the^prevailinjg; afFe6lioh. 

» 

Parents commonly love that child mpft, whofe 

iickly infirm frame of body has occafioned them the 

greateft pains, trouble, and anxiety, in rearing him. 

"The agreeable fentiment oF affeftion here a; quires 

fbrCe irom fentiments of uneafinefs. 

• • • 

Nothing -endears fo tnoch a fneiid a& ibi'fow for 
his death. The pleafure of his company has apt (b 
powerful an influence. 

Jealousy is a painful paffion ; yet, without fome 
Ih^i'df itj die agreeiible i#eft ion df love has diffi- 
"cul'ty to lub'fift* iii Its full rorcc atod violence. Alyfeftde 
is alfo it great fpurce of complaint amongfl loverSf 
and gives them the greatest; uneafinefs : Yet nothing 
40,flQOire fa^oivable to their «]|iiiUuil:.pafioh than ihort 
inCervais' of tfuUriuBd. .. Andif longintervalBJbe.pcur- 
nicious, it is only becaufe, thco' time, men.areiftc* 
'•''•• cuflomed 
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' cuftomed fo them, and they ceaie to give uneafinefi. 

Jealoufy and abfenc^ in love compofei the dolci fie 
^cantt of the It alia ns, which they fuppofit fo e&i- 

tial to all pleafure*. . , 

There is a fine obfervation of the elder pLiNr, 

; which illuftrates the principle here infiftedon. hu 

very remarkable^ fays he, thiU the laft vuorks of celf 

hrated artijfsf ivhidf they left imferfeS^ are always 
the mejt prized, fuch as the Iri» £^.ARiSTiDE8y) the 
Tyndarides of NicoMACHusy the Medea oJ 
TiMOMACHVSi and the Venus ^ Apelles, Iheje 
are *valutd even ahove their finijhed frtduQions : The 
hreken lineament t af the piece^ and the half formed idea 
of the fainter are carefully fludiedi and our *very grief 
for that curious hand^ ivhich had been flopped by death, 
is an additional increafe to our pleafure *• 

These inftances ^nd many moroi might be col- 
leded) are fufficient to afford us (bme infight into the 

* . • . . ■• ■ 

* JUud vero perquam rarum ac memoria di^un, etiam fu- 
prema opera artificum, imperfefbafque tabulas, ficut, laiN Asis- 
TIDI.8, Tyndasidas Nicomachx, Mioeam TimomAcmx> 
& ^uam diximus Vknxkxm Apellxs, in snajori admiratione 
c(ft qnam pe|feda. Quippc in iis lineamenta rdiqua, ipijeqiie 
- cogitation«s artifkum fpe^antur, atqat in lenocinio conmeadft- 
tionit dolor eft aaaAai, aim id.agerrt, extinte. |[ib. xxxih. 
Cap. II. . .■ ':.*';. , • r.. ','• : 

I analogy 
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analogy of nature, and to ihow us, that the pleafure, 
which poets, orators, and muficians give us, by ex- 
citing, grief, forrow, indignation, companion, is not 
fo extraordinary nor paradoxical, as it may at firil 
fight appear. The force of imagination, the energy 
of cxpreffion, the power of numbers,, the charms of 
imitation ; all thefe are naturally, of themfelves, de- 
lightful to the mind : And when the objedl prefeniei 
lays alfb hold of fbme affeflion, the pleafure ilill rifes 
upon us, by the conversion of this fubordinate move- 
ment into that which is predominant. The paffion, 
tho', perhaps, naturally, and when excited by the 
fimple appearance of a real objedi, it may be painful ; 
yet is fo fmootbed, and foftened, and mollified, whea 
raifed by the finer arts, that it aiFords the higheft enr 
tertainment. 

To confirm this reafbning, we may obferve, that 
if the movements of the imagination be not predo* 
sninant above thofe of the paffion, a contrpry eiled 
follows; and the former, being now fubordinate, 
it converted into the latter, and Hill farther increaiec 
.the pain and afilidion of thefu&rer. 

Who could ever think of it as a good expedient 
lor comforting an afflided parent, to exaggerate, with 
all the force of oratory, the irreparable lofs, which 
he has met with by the death of a favourite child ? 
The more power of imagination and exprefiioa yoh 
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>ere eto^dy, the more yon ihocafe his defpair tnd 

i^6Uon. 

The fliame, conTufion, and terror of Verres, xw 
doubt, Tofe in proportion to the noble eloquence and 
Vehemence of Cicero : So alfo did his pmn and 
'uneafine(s. Thefe former pafGons were too fbong 
for the pleafure arifing from the beauties of elocu- 
tion; and operated, tho* from the fame principle» 

m 

yet in a contrary jnanner, to, the fympathy,. compal^ 
Hon, and indignation of die audience. 

- Lord CLA'4i£ifDONy when he approaches thect- 
^taftrophe of die royal party, fuppoies, that hisnarra- 
<tion muft then become infinlteiy difagreeable ;' zxA 
he hurries over the King's death', without giving us 
one circumilance of it. He conflders it as too horrid 
a icene to be contemplated with any fathfa^lion*' or 
even without the utmoA pain and averfion. He 
jhimfelf, as well as the veaders of that ^ge, were too 
deeply concerned m ih^ events, andfi^t a pain fnnh 
Subjects, which an hlibrian and a nea^r vf atio^Mtr 
age would regard a) the rtioft pathetic -and moft in- 
terefting, and, by confeguence, the mott agreeable. 

An adion, reprefented in. tragedy, any be tot) 
bloody and atrocious, it may lexcsie Aich nsovc* 
ments of horror as will not foften into plea&re; and 
ihe groateft^BCuggr of exprefion, beAoi^«n4e£3ip- 

doni 
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tions of ihat nature, ferves only to augment our un- 
eainefs. Such is that adion, reprefented in the 

jijtihitiims Stepmother^ where a venerable old man, 
raifed to the height of fury and defpatr, ruQies agaifiil 
a pDlar» and ftrikiog his head upon it, bdfmears it all 
over with mingled brains and gore. The English 
theatre abounds too m uch with fuch ima^s . 

Even tlie common fentiments of companion re- 
quire to be fpftened by fome agreeable afFe6lion, in 
order to give a thorough fatisfadion to the audience. 
The mere fuffcring of plaintive virtue^ under the tri- 
umphant t)rranny and oppxefllon of vicc> forms a 
difagreeable fpedade, and is carefully avoided by all 
mailers of the theatre* In order to difmifc^ the audi^ 
ence with intire &tisfa£Uon and contentment, the vir- 
tue mufl either convert itfelf into a noble courageous 
de/pair, or the vice receive its proper punifhment. 

Most painters appear in this light to have been 
very unhappy in their fubjedls. As they wrought for 
churches and convents, they have chiefly reprefented 
fuch horrible fubjedls as crucifixions and mar^doms, 
where nothing appears but tortures, wounds, execu- 
tions, and paffive fuf&ring, without any adion or af. 
fedion. When they turned their pencil from this 
ghaftly mythology, they had recourfe commonly to 
Ovid, whofe ££Uqbs, tho* paffionate and agreeable, 
are icarce natural or probable enough for painting. 

Vol. I, R The 
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The famie inverfion of that principle, which ii 
here iniiiled on, difplays iti^If in common life, as m 
the efFedb of oratory and poetry. Raiie fo the fub- 
ordinate paffion that it becomes the predominant, it 
fwallows np that afledUon, which it before noorifhed 
and increafed. Too much jealonfy extinguifhes love : 
Too much difEcalty renders us indifferent: Too 
much ficknefs and infirmity difgufts a (elfifh and un- 
kind parent. 

What fi> difagreeable as the difinal, gloomy, 
difaih-ous ftories, with which melancholy people en- 
tertain their companions ? The uneafy paffion, be- 
ing there raifed alone, unaccompanied with any fpirit, 
genius, or eloquence, conveys a pure uneaiinefs, and 
is attended with nothing that can foften it into plea- 
fnre or fatis^idion. 
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Of the S T A N D A R D of T A S T K. 

THE great variety of Taftes, as well as of opini- 
ons, which prevail in the world, is too obvious 
not to have fallen under every one's obfervation. Men 
of the moft confined knowledge are able to remark 4 
difference in the narrow circle of their acquaintance, 
even where the perfons have been educated under the 
fame government, and have early imbibed the fame 
prejudices. But thofe who can enlarge their view to 
contemplate diftant nations and remote ages, are flill 
more furprized at the great inconfiftence and contra- 
didlion. We are apt to call barbarous whatever de- 
parts widely from oar own tafte . and apprekenflon : 
But foon find the :epithet of reproach retorted on 
us. And the highefl arrogance and felf-conceit is 
at Tail ftartled, on obferving an equal aiTurance on all 
iides^ and icroples, amidft fuch a conteft of fentiments, 
to pronounce pofttively in its own favour. 

R2 At 
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As this variety of tade is obvious to the tnofl care- 
lefs enquirer ; fo will it be found, on examination, 

to be ilill greater in reality than in appearance. The 
fentinients of men often differ with regard to beauty 
and deformity of all kinds, even while their general 
difcourfe is thp ^me. There are certain terms* in 
every language, which import blame, and others 
praife ; and all men, who ufe the fame tongue, mud 
agree in their application of them. Every voice is 
united in applauding elegance, propriety, fimplicity, 
fpirit in writing ; and in blaming fuflian, affectation, 
coldnefs^ and a fdlft brilliancy : But when critics come 
to particulars^ this feeming unanimity vaniihes ; and 
it is found, tha^ they bad affixed a very difibrent 
tneaning to their expreffions. In all matters of opi- 
nion and fcience, the cafe is oppofite : The difference 
among men is there oftner found to lie in generals 
than in particulars ; and to be lefs in teality than in 
appearance. An explication of the terms commonly 
ends the controverfy ; and the difputants are furprized 
to find, that they had been quarrelling, while at bot- 
tom they agreed in their judgment. 

Those whq found morality on fentiment, more 
than on reafon, are inclined to comprehend ethics un- 
der the former obfervadon, and to fuppofe, that in all 
queftions, which regard condud and manners, the 
difference among men is really greater thanatfirfl 
fight it appears. It is indeed obvious, that writers of 

all 
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ail nations and all ages concur in applauding juflice» 
humanity, magnanimity, prudence, veracity ; and in 
blaming the oppofite qualities. Even poets and other 
authors, whofe compofitions are chiefly calculated to 
pleafe the imagination, are yet found, from Homer 
down to Fenelon, to inculcate the (ame moral pre- 
cepts, and to bellow their applaufe and blame on the 
fame virtues and vices. This great unanimity is ufu- 
aUy afcribed to the influence of plain reafon ; v/hich* 
in all. thefe cafes, maintains fimilar fentiments in all 
men, and prevents thofe controverfies, to which the 
abftradl (ciences are f^ much expofed. So hr as the 
unanimity is real, the account may be admitted as 
fatisfa6h>ry : But it muil alfb be allowed, that fome 
part of the fecming harmony in morals may be ac» 
counted for from the very nature of language The 
word, virtue, with its equivalent in every tongue^ 
implies praife; as that of T//V<?.does blame ; And no 
one, without the moft obvious and grofTeil impropri- 
ety, could ajffix reproach to a term, which in generaji 
ufe is underilood in a good (enfe ; or beftow applaufe, 
where the idiom requires disapprobation. Homer's 
general precepts, where he delivers any fuch, will 
never be controverted ; but it is very obvious, that 
when he draws particular pictures of manners, and 
reprefents heroifm in Achilles and prudence in 
Uly'sses, he intermixes a much greater degree of 
ferocity in the former, and of cunning and fraud in 
the latt(;r, than Femblon would admit of. The fage 

R 3 Ulysses 
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Ulysses in the Greek poet feems to delight in 
lies and fictions, and ofcen employs them without 
any neceility or even advantage : But his more fkra* 
pulous Ton in the French epic writer expofes him* 
felF to the moil imminent perils, rather than depart 
from the exadldl line of truth and veracity. 

Th^ admirers and followers of the Alcoran in- 
£(l very moch on the excellent moral precepts, which 
are interfpcrfed throughout that wild performance. 
But it is to be fuppofed, that the Arabic words, 
lyhich corrcfpond to the English, equity, juftioe, 
temperance, meeknefs, charity, were fuch as, from 
the conftant ufe of that tongue, mufl always be taken 
in a good fenfe ; and it would have argued the great- 
eft ignorance, not of morals, but df language, to 
have mentioned them with any epithets, beiides thofe 
of app'aufe and approbation. But would we knoWf 
whether the pretended prophet had really attained a 
jufl fentiment of morals ? Let us attend to his nar« 
ration ; and we fhali foon find, that he bedows praile 
on fuch inftances of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty* 
revenge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible with 
civilized fociety. No fleady rule of right ieems there 
to be attended to ; find every adion is blamed or 
praifcd, fo far only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the 
true believers. 

The 
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Th e merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics is indeed very fmall. Whoever recomrtiends 
any moral virtues, really docs no more than is implied 
in the terms themfelves. The people, who invented 
the word eharity^ and ufed it in a good fcnfe, incul- 
cated more clearly and much more efficacioufly, the 
precept, be charitahle^ than any pretended Icgiflator 
or prophet, who fhould infert fuch a maxim in his writ- 
ings. Of all expreflions, thofe, which, together witk 
their other meaning, imply a degree either of blame 
or approbation, are tl^e leait liable to be perverted or 
tnillaken. 

It is natural for us to feek a Standard of Tafte ; a 
rule, by which the various fentiments of men may be 
reconciled ; or at lead, a decifion afforded, confirm- 
ing one fentiment, and condemning another. 

There is a fpecies of philofophy, which cuts off 
all hopes of fuccefs in fuch an attempt, and reprefents 
the impoflibility of ever attaining any ftandard of 
tafle. The difference, it is faid, is very wide between 
judgment and fentiment. All fentiment is right ; bc- 
caufe featiment has a reference to nothing beyond it- 
felf, and is always real, wherever a man is confcious 
of it. But all determinations of the underilanding 
are not right ; becaufe they have a reference to fome- 
thing beyond themfelves, to wit, real matter of fa£t; 
and are not always conformable to that flandard. 

R ^ Among 
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Among a thoaiand diiFerent opinions . which dif- 
ferent men may entertain of thje feme vfubjed^ 
there is one, and but OBe» that is jufl and true; 
and the only diftcalty is to fix and afcertain ic 
On the contrary, a thoufand different fentiments, 
excited by the fame objed, are all right: Becaufe 
no ientiment reprcfents what is really in the ob- 
ie^. It only marks a certain conformity or relar 
tkm between the obje£b and the organs or faculties of 
the mind ; and if that conformity did not rdally ex* 
i&, the ientiment could never poffihiy have a betn^ 
Beauty is no quality in things themfelves^ It exilii 
merely in the mind which contemplates them ; and 
each mind perceives a different beauty. One perfbn 
may evea perceive deformity, where another is fen- 
fible of beauty ; and every individual ought to acqui- 
cfce in his own ftntimcnt, without pretending to re- 

. gulate thofe of others. To feqk the real beauty, or 
real deformity is as fruitleis an enquiry, as to pretend 

. to afcertain the real fweet^br real bitter. According 
to the difpofition of the organa, the fame objeft may 
be both ^eet and bitter; and the proverb has jufily 
determined it to be fruitlefs to difputc Concerning 
tafles. It is very natural, and even quite neceffary, 

to extend this axiom to mental, as well as bodily 
talle ; and thus common fenfe, which is & often at 
variance with philofophy, efpecially with the Scep- 
tical kind, is found, in one indance at leaft, to agree 
in pronouncing the fame decifion. 

But 
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^UT though this ajciom, by paffing into a proverb, 
feems to have attained the fan^ion of comtnon fenfe ; 
there is certainly a fpecies of common fenfe which op* 
pofes it, or at Icaft ferves to modify and reftraia 
it. Whoever would aifert an equality of genius and 
elegance between OoiL BY and Milton, or Bun y an 
and Addison, would be thought to defend no lefs an 
extravagance, than if he had maintained a molehill 
to be as high as Tkneriffe, or a pond as extenfive 
as the ocean. Tho' there may be found perfbns, who 
give the preference to the former authors ; no one 
pays attention to fuch a tafle; and we pronounce 
without fcruple the fentiment of thefe pretended cri- 
tics to be abfurd and ridiculous. The principle of the 
natural equality of talles is then totally forgot ; and 
while we admit of it on fome occailons, where the 
objeds feem near, an equality, it appears an extrava- 
gant paradox, or rather a palpable abfurdity, where 
objeds fo difproportioned are compared together. 

It is evident, that none of the rules of compofition 
are fixed by rcafonings a priori^ or can be efteemed 
abibadt conclullons of the nnderflanding, from com- 
paring thofe habitudes and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal and immutable. Their foundation is the 
fame with that of all the pradlical fciences, experi^ 
encc ; nor are they any things but general obfervai- 
tions, concerning what has been uqiverfally found to 
pleafe ia ail oountries and in all age*. IVIany of .the 
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beaut' es of poetry and even of eloquence are founded 
on falfhood and fidion, on hyperboles, metaphors, and 
an abufe or perveriion of expreflions from their natu- 
ral meaning. To check the (allies of the imagination, 
and to reduce every exprelHon to geometrical truth 
and exadnefs, would be the jnofl contrary to the laws 
of criticifm ; becaufe it would produce a work, which» 
by univerfal experience, has been found the mod in- 
fipid and difagreeahle. But tho' poetry can never fub- 

mit to exa6t truth, it mull be confined by rules of art, 
difcovered to the author either by genius or obferra- 
tion. If fome negligent or irregular writers have 
pleafed, they have not phsafed by their tranfgreflions 
of rule or order, but in fpite of thefe tranfgreffions : 
They have poflefled other beauties, which were con- 
formable to jufl criticifm ; and the force of thefe beau- 
ties has been able to overpower cenfure, and give the 
mind a fati fadlion fuperior to the difgulVarifing from 
the blemifhes. Ariosto pleafes; but not by his 
monftrous and improbable Edlions, by his bizarre 
mixture of the ferious and comic ftyles, by the want 
of coherence in his ftories, or by the continual inter- 
ruptions of his narration. He charms by the force and 
cleamefs of his expr^fiion, by the readinefs and vari« 
cty of his inventions, and by his natural pictures of 
the paffipns, efpeciatly thofe of the gay and amorous 
kind : And however his faults may diminifli our fatii^ 
fadion, they are not able entirely to deftroy it. Did 
o»r pleafure really arife from jhofe parts of his poem, 

which 
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which we denominate faults, this would be no objec« 
tion to criticifm in general : It would only be an ob- 
jection to tkofe particular rules of criticifm, which 
would eilablifh fuch circumflances to be faults, and 
would reprefent them as univerfally blameable. If 
they are found to pleafe, they cannot be faults ; let 
the pleafure, which tlj^y produce, be ever fo uaex- ^ 
peded and unaccountable. 

Bu T though all the general rules of art are founded 
only on experience and on the obfervation of the com- 
mon fen timents of human nature, we muft not ima« 
gine, that, on every occafion, the feelings of men 
will be conformable to thefe rules, Thofe finer emo- 
tions of the mind are of a very tender and delicate 
nature, and require the concurrence of many favour* 
able circumftances to make them play with facility 
and exaftnefs according to their general and eftablifti- 
ed principles. The leaft exterior hindrance to fuch 
fmall fpringSj or the leaft internal diforder, difturbs 
their motion, and confounds the operation of the 
whole machine. When we would make an experi- 
ment of this nature, and would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muft choofe with care a pro- 
per time and place, and bring the fancy to a fuitable 
fituation and difpofition. A perfedl ferenity of mind, 
a recolle^ion of thought, a due attention to the ob- 
}Q£t J if any of thefe circumftances be wanting our 

/ R 6 experiment 
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experiment wilt be fallacious, and we fhall be uiuible 
td judge of the catholic and univer&l beaofiy. The 
relation, which nature has placed betwefen the form 
and the fentiment, will at lead be more obfcure ; and 
it will require greater accuracy to trace and difcern it. 
We fhall be able to afcertain its influence not fo much 
from the operation of each particular beauty, as from 
the durable admiration, which attends thofe works*- 
that have furvived all the caprices of mode and fafhioa, 
all-the miflakes of ignorance and envy. 

The fame Homer, who pleaM at ArifBNS and 
Rome two thoufand years ago, is (Ull admired at 
Paris and at London. All the changes of climate, 
government, religk>n, and language, have not been 
able to obicure his gbry. Authority or prejadice 
may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or Ofatdr; 
bat his reputation will never be durable or generaL 
When his compofitions are examined by pofterity or 
by foreigners, the enchantment is diffipated, and his 
£uilts appear in their true colours. On the contrary, 
a real genius, the longer his works endure, andr tho 
laore wide they are ipread, the more ilncere is theadmi- 
iration which he meets with. Envy and jealouiy have 
too much place^B a narrow circle ; and even familiar 
acquaintance with his perfon may diminiih the ap- 
plaufe due to his performances : But when theie ob« 
^ru^ions are removed, the beauties, which are natu- 
rally iicted to excite agreeable fentiments, immedi- 
ately 



/ 
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ately d^nkiy \hdr energy ; and while the world ea- 
duresy they maintain their authority over the minds' 
of men. 

It appears theny that amidfl all the variety and 
caprice of taHe^ there are certain general principles 
of approbation or blame, whole influence a carefii^ 
eye may trace in all operations of the mind. Some 
particular forms or qualities, from the original ftrtic- 
ture of the internal fabric, are culcolated to pleafe^ 
and others to dlfpleafe ; and if they fail of their ef^ 
fe£l in any particuTar inftance, it is from fbme appa» 
rent def^ or imperfedlion in the organ. A man in 
a fever would not inftft- on his palate as able to decide 
concerning flavours ; nor would one, afle£led with the 
jaundice, pretend to give a verdidb with regard to 
colours. In each creature, tliere is a found and a de- 
ie£tive (bite ; and the former alone can be fuppofed to 

afford us a tme ftandard of tafle and fentiment J£ 
in the found ftate of the organs, there be an entire ok 

a confideraUe uniformity of fentimeni among men^ 
we 91^ thence derive zn idea of the perfed beauty | 
in like manner as the appearance of oibjedb in day* 
light to the eye of a man in health is denominated 
their tme and resd colour, even while colour is allowed 
to be merely a phantafm of the fenfos. 

Many iMid frequent are die die&ds in the intenMl 
ofgaii^ whick prcveit cmt weaken, tke kiftieace of 

thofc 
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thofe generalprinciplesy on which depdidi our ienti- 
ment of beauty or deformity. Tho' (bmc objefb, by 
the flrudure of the mind, be naturally calculated to 
give pleafure, it is not to be expedted, that in every 
individual the pleafure will be equally -felt. Particu- 
lar incidents and fituations occur, which either throw 
afalfelight on the objeds,' or hinder the true from 
conveying to the imagination the proper fentiment 
stod perception. 

One obvious cau(e, why many feel not the proper 
fentiment of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of 
imagination, yvhich is requiilte to convey a (enfibility 
of thofe finer enMtions. This delicacy every one 
pretends to : Every one talks of it ; and would re- 
duce every kind of tailc or fentiment to its flandard* 
But as our intention in tEis diifertation is to mingle 
ibme light of the underflanding with the feelings of 
fentiment, it will be proper to give a mrore accurate 
definition of' delicacy, than has hitherto been at- 
tempted.' ' And not to draw our philbfophy from 
ioo profound a.fource, we fhall have recourfe to a 
noted ftory in Don Quixote. 

'Tis with good reafon, fays Sancho to the fquire 
with the great nofe, tliat I pretend to have a judg- 
ment in wine : This is a quality hereditary in our fa- 
mily. Two of-toy kinimen were once caUed to give 
their opinion of a^hogihead, which i^as fuppofed to 

be 
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be excellent, being old and of a good vintage. One 
of them taftes it ; confiders it, and after mature re- 
fledUon pronounces tlie wine to be good, were it not 
for a fmall tafte of leather, which he perceived in it. 
The other, after ufing the fame precautions, gives al- 
fo his verdifl in favour of the wine ; but with the re- 
ferve of a tafte of iron, which he could eafily dif. 
tinguifti. You cannot imagine how much they were 
both ridiculed for their judgment. But who laughed' 
in the end ? On emptying the hogfhead, there was 
found at the bottom, an old key with a leathern thong 
tied to it. 

The great refemblance between mental and bodily . 
tafte will eafily teach as to apply this ftory. Tho' it 
be certain, that beauty and deformity, no more than 
fweet and bitter, are not qualities in objeds, but be-, 
long entirely to the fentiment, internal or external^ 
it muft be allowed, that there are certain qualities in 
objedb, which are fitted by nature to produce thole 
particular feelings. Now as thefe qualities may be 
found in a fmall degree or may be mixed and con-* 
founded with each oiher, it often happens, that the 
tafte is not affedled with fuch minute qualities, or is 
not able to diftinguifh all the particular flavours, amidfi 
the diforder, in which they are prefented. Where 
the organs are fo fine, as to allow nothing to efcape 
them; and. at the fame fo exadt as to perceive every 
ingredient in the compofition : This we call delicacy 

2 of 
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of tafte, wketber we employ thefe terms ib tlie na- 
tnfal or meuphorical fenfe. Here then the general 
rules of beauty are of ufe ; being drawn from eila<* 
bliihed models^ and from the obfervation of what 
pkafes or difpleafes, when prefented imgly and in a 
high degree : And if the fame qualities, in a con- 
tinued composition and in a fmaller degree, zSkCt not 
th)e organs with a feniible delight or uneafineis, we 
Hxckide the perfon from all pretenfions to this deli- 
cacy. To produce thefe general rules or avowed 
patterns of compofition is like finding the key with the 
leathern thong; which jufli£ed the verdidt of Sak- 
- c H o's kinfmen, and confounded thofe pretended judges 
who had condemned them. Tho' the hogfhead had 
never been emptied, the tafte of the one was ftill 
equaDy ddicate, sad that of the other equally dull 
and languid : Bat it would have been more difficult 
to have proved the fuperiority of the former, to the 

conviction of every by-fknder. In like manner, tho' 
die beaoties of writing had never been methodized, 
or reduced to general principles ; tho' no excellent 
models had ever been acknowledged ; the different de- 
grees of tafte would (till have fdbiifted, and the judg- 
ment of one man been preferable to that of another ; 
but it would not have been fb eafy to ^lence the bad 
critic, who might always inftH upon his particular fen* 
timent, and refufeto fubmit tohis antagonift. But when 
we (how him an avowed principle of art ; when w«il- 
l^tilbatethis principle by examples, whofeop^atioivfitmi 
^lis own particular tafte, he acknowledges to be conform- 
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able to the principle ; when we prove» that the fame 
principle may be applied to the prefcnt cafe, where 
lie did not perc;^ive nor feel its influence : He muft 
conclude, upon the whole^ that the fault lies in hinw 
^If, and that he wants the delicacy^ which is requifit^ 
to roakie him fenfible of every beauty and every bkr 
milh, in any-compofition or difcourfe. 

'Tis acknowledged to be the perfection of every 
ienfe. or faculty, to perceive with ezadneik its moft 
minute ol]jeds, and allow nothing id efcape its n6dc# 
and obiervatioa* The finaUer the objefb are, whkk 
become fenfible to the eye, the finer is that organs 
and the more elaborate its make and compofition. A 
go^ palaxe is nol tried by ilrong flavours ; but by a 
mixture of faa^U ii>gredtents, where we are iliil ieniV 
ible of each part, notwithitanding.its a^iiiutenefi and 
its Qonfufion witlrthe reft* In like manner, a quick 
and acute perception of beauty and deformity muft be 
the perfe^on of our mental tafte, nor can a man be 
fatisfied with himfelf, while he fufpeds, that any ex* 
cellence or blemi/h in a difcourfe has paflTed him un« 
obferved* In this cafe, the perfedion of the man^ 
and the perfedion of the fenfe or feeling, are foun4 
to be united. A very delicate palate, on mapy oc-t 
cafions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man 
hiisfelf and to his friends ; but a delicate tafle of wit 
or beauty mufl always be a defirable quality ; becauie 
it is the foorce of all the finefl and mofl Jpnocent cn^i 
jpyiyents, of which human nature is fulceptible. In 

this 
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this decifion the fentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can fix or afcertain a delicacy of tafte, 
it is fure to be approved' bf; and the beft way of 

fixing it is to ^appeal to thofe models and principles. 
Which have been edablilhed by the uniform approba- 
tion and experience of nations and ages. 

But tho' there be naturally a very wide difference 
in point of delicacy between one peribn and another, 
nothing tends further to encreafe' and improve this 
taleht, thaq pruStkt in ^ paitictilar art, and tfie fre- 
quent furvey or contemplation of a partkulsfir £^pGxrit% 
of beauty. When objeds of any kind are firft pre- 
fented to the eye or imagination, the (entiment, which 
attends them, is obfcurc and confufed ; and the mind 
IS, in a great meafure, incapable of pronouncing con- 
cerning their merits or defers. The taftc cannot per- 
ceive the feveral excellencies of the performance; 
much lefs diftinguifh the particular character of each 
excellency, and afcertain its quaUty and degree. If 
it pronounce the whole in general to be beautiful cr 
deformed; 'tis the utmoft which can be expedcd \ and 
even this judgment a perfon, fo unpraftifal, will be 
apt to deliver with great hefitation and referve. But 
allow him to acquire experience in thofe objedls, his 
feeling becomes more exad and nice : He not only 
petccives the beauties and defers of each part, but 
marks the diftinguifhing fpecies of each quality, and 
aiiigns it fuitable praife or blame. A clear and dif- 

tiaa 
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tba fentiment attends him through the whole "fur- 
vey of the objeas ; and he difcerns that very de- 
gree and kin^ of approbation or difpleafurt, which 
each part is naturally fitted to produce. The mift 
diffipates, which feemed formerly to hang over the 
objedt : The organ acquires greater perfedtion in its 
operations ; and can pronounce, without danger of 
miftake, concerning the merits of each performance. 
In a word, the fame addrefs and dexterity, which 
practice gives to the execution of any work, is alfo 
acquired, by the fame means, in the judging of it. 

So advantageous is pradlice to the difcemment of 
beauty, that before we can pronounce judgment on 
any work of importance, it will even be requifite, 
that that very individual performance be ipore that 
once perufed by us, and be furveyed in different light* 
with attention and deliberation. There is a flutter of 
hurry of thought, which attends the firft perufal of 
any piece, and which confounds the genuine fentiment 
of beauty. The reference of the parts is not diA 

cerned : The true characters of ftyle are little diftin- 
guifhed : The feveral perfSdtions and defeats feem 
wrapped up in a fpecies of confufion, and prefent 
themfelves indiflindtly to the imagination. Not to 
mention, that there is a fpecies of beauty, which, a^ 
it is florid and fuperficial, pleafes at firfl; but being 
found incompatible with a jull expreillon either of 

reafoQ 
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wafoii or paffion, foon palls upon the tafte, and k 
then rejeded with di£iain^ at leaft rated at a ranch 
tower value. 

It is impoffible to continue in the pra£Uce of con- 
templating any order of beauty, without being frc 
quently obliged to form comparifons between the (eve- 
ral /pecies and degrees of excellency, and eftimaiing 
their proportion to each other. A man, who has had no 
opportunity of comparing the different kinds of beau- 
ty, i^ indeed totally unqualified to pronounce an opi- 
nion with regard to any objeft prefented to him. 
By comparifon alone we fix the epithets of praife or 
blame, and learn how to affign the due degree of 
each. The coarfeft dawbing of a fign-poft contains a 
pertain luilre of colours and exaflnefs of imitation » 
which are fo far beauties, and. would affed the mind 
of a peafant or Indian with the higheH admiration. 
The moil vulgar ballads are not entirely deflitute of 
harmony or nature ; and none but a perfon, fkmilia* 

rized to fuperior beauties, would pronounce their num- 
bers harfh, or narration unintereding. A great in* 
feriority of beauty gives pain to a perfon converfant 
iQ the highed excellency ^f the kind, and is for that 
reaibn pronounced a deformity : As the mod finilhed 
objeft, with which we are acquainted, is naturally 
fuppofed to have reached the pinnacle of perfedion, 
and to be entitled to the higHefe applaufe. A man, 

who has had opportunities of feeing, and examining 

and 
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and weighing the feveral perfbrmances, admired in 
different ages and nations, can alone rate the merits 
of a work exhibited to- his view^ and afCgn its proper 
rank among the productions of genius. 

But to enable him the more fully to execute thil 

undertaking, he moil preferve his mind free from all 
prejuMa^ and allow nothing to enter into his coniide- 
ration, but the very objed, which is fubmitted to his 
examination. We may obferve, that every work of 
art, in order to produce its due effed on the mind» 
mull be furveyed in a certain point of view, and can- 
not be fully relifhed by peribns, whofe fttuation, real 
or imaginary, is not conformable to that required by 
the performance* An orator addrefles himfelf to a 
particular audience, and mud have a regard to their 
particular genius, interefls, opinions, paifions, and 
prejudices ; otherwife he hopes in vain to govern their 
reiblutions, and inflame their affedions. Should they 
even have entertained fome prepofleffions againfl him, 
however unreaibnable, he mull not overlook this dif- 
advantage 1 but before he enters upon the fubje£t» 
mull endeavour to conciliate their afiedton, and ac- 
quire their good graces. A critic of a different age 
or nation, who Ihould perufe this difcourfe, muft 
have all thefe draimftances in his eye, and muft place 
himfelf in the fame fituation as the audience^ in order 

to form a true judgment of the oration* In like man- 
ner, 
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ner, when any work is addrdTed to the public, tho* 
I ihould have a fiiendfhip or enmity with the author, 

I mufl depart from this particular fituadon ; and con- 
fid6fing myfelf as a man in genera], forget, if pofiible» 
my individual being and my peculiar circumflances. 
A perfon, influenced by prejudice, complies not with 
this condition; but obilinately maintains his natural 
pofition, without entering into that required by the 
performance. If the work be addrefTed to peHbns of 
a different age or nation, he makes no allowance for 
their peculiar views and prejudices ; but full of the 
manners of his own times, rafhly condemns what 
feemed admirable in the eyes of thofe for whom alone 
the difcourfe was calculated. Jf the work be executed 
for the public, he never fuiHciently enlarges his com- 
prehenfion, or forgets his intercffl; as a friend or oafh 
my, as a rival or commentator. By this means, his 
fentiments are perverted ; nor have the fame beauties 
and blemiihes the fame influence upon him, as if he 
had impofed a proper violence on his imagination, and 
had forgot himfelf for a moment. So far his tafle 
evidently departs from the true flandard ; and of con- 
fequence lofes all credit and authority. j 

It is well .known, that, in all queflions, fubmitted 
to the underdanding, prejudice is moft defb-udive of 
found judgment, and perverts all operations of the in- 
telle£hial fkculties ; It is no lefs cont;rary to good tafle; 
nor has it lefs influence to corrupt our fentiments of 

beauty. 
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beauty. <; It belongs to: ^09i^ftnfo: toi cketk its influ- 
ence ^ia, both cafeftf. and in this rei^dy as well as in 
mai^y- ethers, reafon, if not an eflential part of tafle, 
is. at Jeail requiiite to the operations of this latter fa- 
culty. In all the nobler productions of genius, there 
is a mutual relation atld correfpondence of parts ; nor 
can either the beauties or blemifhes be perceivfed by 
him, whole thought is not capacious enough to com- 
prehend all thofe parts, and compare them with each 
other, in order to perceive the conlillence and uni- 
formity of the whole. Every work of art has alio 
a certain end or purpofe, for which it is calculated ; 
and is to be deemed more or leis perfedl, as it is more 
or lefs fitted to attain this end. The objedt of elo-- 
quence is to perfuade, of hiilory to inftruft, of poetry 
to pleafe by means of the paffions and the imagina- 
tion. Thefe ends we muft carry conftantly in our 
view, when we perufe any performance ; and we muft 
be able to judge how far the means employed are 
adapted to their refpeCtive purpofes. Beiides, tvtvf 
kind of compofition, even the mod poetical, is no- 
thing but a chain of propofitions and reaibnings ; not 

always indeed the juded and moil exadt, but ilill 
plauiible and fpecious, however difguifed by the co- 
louring of the imagination. The perfons, intro« 
duced in tragedy and epic poetry, muil be repre- 
iented as reafoning and thinking, and concluding 
and a£lijQg,. fuitable to their characters and circum- 
ftances ; and without judgment, as well as tafle and 

invention^ 
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inventioiby ft poet can never kope ta facoetfd in fo de- 
licate an undertaking. . Not to mendoa, tkat theiaaie 
excellence of faculties which contributes to the im* 
prQvement of reafon, the ^ame deameis of concep- 
tion, the fame exadnefi of difUndion, the fame vi- 
vacity of apprehenfion, are efTential to the operations 
of true taile/ and are its infallible concomitants. It 
feldoniy or never happens, that a man of fenle, who 
has experience in any art, cannot judge of iu beauty; 
and it is no lefs rare to meet with a man, who has a 

jufl tade, without a found underftanding. 

Thus, tho* the principles of tafte beuniverfal, and 
neariy, if not entirely the iame in all men; yet few 
are qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or 
elbblifh their own ientiment as the flandard of beauty. 
The organs of internal feniation are feldom fo perfeA 
as to allow the general principles their full play, and 
produce a feeling correfpondent to thofe principles. 
They either labour under fome dekSt, or are vitiated 
by fome diforder ; and by that means, excite a fen- 
timcnt, which may be pronounced erroneous. When 
the critic has no delicacy, he judges without any diA 
tin£lion, and is only afieded by the groiHn* and more 
palpable qualities of the objed : The finor tonches 
pafs unnoticed and difregarded. Where he is not 
aided by pradice, bis verdid is attended with con* 
fttfion and heiitation. Where no compariibn has been 
employed, the moft frivolous beauties, iiich as rather 

merit 
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merit the nameof defe£ls, are the obje£ts of his admt- 
ratlon. Where he lies under the influence of preju« 
dice, all his natural fentiments are perverted. Where 
good fenfe is wanting, he is not qualified to difcem 
the beauties of defign and reafoning, which are the 
higheil and mod excellent. Under (bme or other of 
thefe imperfedtions, the generality of men labour ; 
and hence a true judge in the finer arts Is obferved, 
even during the mod polilhed ages, to be ib rare a 
character : Strong fenfe united to delicate fentiment, 
improved by pradlice, perfected by comparifon, and 
cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics to 
this valuable charader ; and the joint verdidl of fuch, 
wherever they are to be found, is the true ftandard of 
tade and beauty. 

But where are fuch critics to be found ? By what 
marks ^e they to be known ? How didinguifh them 
from pretenders ? Thefe quedions are embarraffing ; 
and feem to throw us back into the fame uncertainty* 
from which, during the courfe of this eflay, we have 
endeavored to extricate ourfelves. 

But if we confider the matter aright, theie are 
quedions of fa6l, not of ientiment. Whether any 
particular peribn be endowed witK good ieoie aad a 
delicate imagination, free from prqudice^ may often 
be the fubjeft of difpute, and be liable to great dif- 

VoL. I. S cuffion 
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cuffion and enquiry : But that fuch a charadler is va- 
luable and eflinuble will be agreed by all mankind. 
Where thefe doubts occur^ men can do no more than 
in other difputable queflions, which are fubmitted to 
the underflanding t They muft produce the beft ar- 
guments, which their invention fuggefts to them; 
they muft acknowledge a true and deci/ive ftandard 
to exift iomewhere, to wit, real exigence and matter 
of fa£l ; and they mu& have indulgence to fuch as 
diiFer from them in their appeals to this ftandard. 
It is fufficient for our prefcnt purpofe^ if we have 
proved, that the taile of all individuals is not upon 
an equal footing, and that (bme men in general, 
however difficult to be particularly, pitched upon, will 
be acknowledged by univerfal fentimeot to have a 
preference above others. 

B-uT in reality the difficulty of finding, even in 
particulars, the ftandard of taile, is not {o great as it 
is reprefented. Tho' in fpcculation, we may readily 
avow a certain criterion in fcience and deny it in fen- 
timent, the matter is -found in praAice to t^ much 
more hard to afcertain in the former cafe than in the 
latter. Theories of abftntd philofophy, fyflems of 
profound theology have prevailed during <me age: In 
a fucceffive period, thefe have been uniTCi^ly ex- 
ploded : Their abfordity has been deteded : Other 
theories' and fyllems have fupplied their: plaoe> which 
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again gave way to their fuccdlbrs : And nothing has 
been escperienced more liable to the revolutions of 
chance and ^aibion than thefe pretended decifions of 
fcienoe. The cafe is not the fame with the beautiea 
of eloquence and poetry. Juft expreifions of 'paffi#» 
and nature are fare, after a little time, to gain public 
vogue, which they maintain for ever. Aristotle 
sfnd Plato, and Epicurus and Descartes, mxf 
fucceflively yield to each other: Bat Terence and 
Virgil maintain an univerfal, undifputed empire 
over the minds of men. The abHrad phiIo(bphy of 
Cicero has loft its credit: The vehemence of his 
oratory is ftill the obje£l of our admiration. 

Tiro* men of delicate tafte are rare, they are eafily 
to be diilingui(hed in ibciety by the foundnefs of their 
underflanding and the fuperiority of their faculties 
above the reft of mankind. The afcendant, which 
they acquire, gives a prevalence to that livdy appro- 
bation, with which they receive any productions of 
genius, and renders it generally predominant. Many 
men, when left to themfelves, have but a faint and 
dubious perception of beauty, who yet are capable 
of relifliing any fine ftroke, which is pointed out to 
them. Every convert to the admiration of the real 
poet or orator is the caufe of fome new converfion. 
And tho' prejudices may prevail for a time, they ne- 
ver unite in celebrating any rival to the true genius, 

S 2 \s^ 
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but yield at laft-to the force of nature and joft (enti- 
ment. And thus the' a civilized nation xnay eafily 
be miibken in the choice of their admired philoib- 
fbcr, they never have been found long to err, in 

« 

their ajSedion for a favourite epic or tragic author. 

But notwithflanding all our endeavours to fix a 
fiandard of tafie, and reconcile the various appreheo- 
£ons of men, there ftiU remain two fburces of vari- 
ation, which are not fuffident indeed to confound all 
the boundaries of beauty and deformity, but will 
often ferve to vary the degrees of our approbation or 
blame. The one is the different humours of parti- 
cular men; the other, the particular manners and 
opinions .of our age and country. The general prin- 
ciples of taile are uniform in human nature : Where 
men vary in their judgments, fbme defeft or per« 
verfion in the faculties may commonly be remarked ; 
proceeding either from prejudice, from want of prac- 
tice, or want of delicacy ; and there is jufl reafon 
for approving one taHe, and condemning another. 
But where there is fuch a diveriity in the internal 
frame or external iituation as is entirely blamelefs on 
both fides, and leaves no room to give one the pre- 
ference above the other ; in that cafe a certain diver- 
fity of judgment is unavoidable, and we feek in vain 
for a flandard, by which we can reconcile the contrary 
fentiments. 

A YOUNG 
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A YOUNG man, whofe paf&ons are warm, will l^o 
more feqfibly touched with amorous and tender 
iipages, than a man more advanced in years, who 
takes pleafure in wife ^d philofophical reflei^ons 
concerning the conduQ of life and moderation of the 
poffioQS. At twenty, Ovid may be the favourite 
author ;' Ho race at forty ; and perhaps Tacitus at 
fifty. Vainly would we, in fuch cafes, endeavour to 
enter into the fentiments of others, and diveft our- 
felves of thofe propenfities, which are natural to us. 
We chufe our favourite author as we do our fripnd, 
from a conformity of humours and difpofitions. Mirth 
or paffion, fentiment or refle£Uon; which ever of 
thefe moft predominates in our temper, it gives us a 
peculiar fympathy with the writer who refembles us. 

One perfbn is more pleafed with the fublime ; ano- 
ther with the tender ; a third with raillery. One has 
aftrong fenfibility to blemifhes, and is extremely ftudi- 
ous of corredlnefs : Another has a more lively feeling 
of beauties, and pardons twenty abfurdities and de- 
fe6ls for one elevated or pathetic flroke. The ear of 
this man is entirely turned towards condfenefs and 
energy; that man is delighted with a copious, rich> 
and harmonious expreflion. Simplicity is aiSeded by 
one; ornament by another. Comedy, traged}r, fe- 
tire, odes have each their partizans, who prefer that 
partkolar fpecies of writing to aU others. It is 
plainly m error in « critic, to confine his ap^bajtioa 
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to one {pedes or ftyle of writing, and condemn all 
the reft. But it is almofl impofiible not to feel a pre* 
diledion for that which fuits our particular tarn and 
difpofition. Such preferences are innocent and mi- 
avoidable, and can never reafbnably be the objedt of 
difpute, becaufe there is no ftandard> by wbldi they 
can be decided. 

For a like reaibut we are more plea(ed with pic- 
tures of chara^ers, which refemble fach as are found 
in our own age or country, thaa with thofe which de- 
icribe a different fet of cufloms. *Tis not without fome 
effort, that we reconcile ourfelves to the fimplicity 
of antient manners, and behold princeiles drawing 
water from a fpnng, and kings and heroes dreffing 
their own viftuals. We may allow in general, that 
the reprefentation of fuch manners is no fault in the 
author, nor deformity in the piece ; but we are not 
fo fenfibly touched with them. For this reafbn, co- 
medy is not transferred eafily from one age or nation 
to another. A Frenchman or Englishman is not 
pleafed with the Andria of Terence, or Clitia 
of Machiavel, where the fine lady, upon whom all 
the play turns, never once appears to the ipedators, 
but is always kept behind the fcenes, fui table to the 
referved humour of the antient Greeks and modem 
Italians. A man of learning andrefledion can 
make allowance for thefe peculiarities of manners ; 
but a common audience can never diveft themfelves b 

8 far 
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far of their ufual ideas and fentiments as to relifh pic« 
tures which no way refemble them. 

And here there occurs a refle£Uon, which mzy, 
perhaps, be ufeful in examining the celebrated coni 
troverfy concerning antient and modern learning; 
where we often find the one fide excufing any feeming 
abfurdity in the antients from the manners of thd 
age, and the other refufing to admit this excufe, or 
at lead, admitting it only as an apology for the an- 
thor, not for the performance. In my opinion, the 
proper bounds in this fubjedi have feldom been fixed 
between the contending parties. Where'any inno^ 
cent peculiarities of manners are reprefented, fuch as 
thofe abovementioned, they ought certainly to be ad- 
mitted ; and a man who is ihocked with them, gives 
an evident proof of felfe delicacy and refinement. 
The poets monument more durable than hrafs^ muft fall 
to the ground like common brick or clay, were men 
to make no allowance for the continual revolutions of 
manners and cuftoms, and would admit nothing hot 
what was fuitable to the prevailing fafliion. Muft 
we throw afide the pictures of our ance(lon>, becaoie 
of their ruffs and fardingales ? But Where the ideas 
of morality and decency alter firom one age to ano- 
ther, and where vicious manners are defcribed, with- 
out being marked with the proper characters of blame 
and disapprobation ; this mufl be allowed to disfigure 
the poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot;, 
|M)r is it proper I ihould, enter into fuch fentiments; 
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and however I may excufc the poet, on account of 
tb^ mannei's of hU age, I never «an relifli the 
compofition. The want of humanity and of de- 
cency, fo conipicubus in the charaders drawn by 
feveral of the antient poets, even (ometisies by 
Home a and the Greek tragedians, diminifhes con- 
fiderably the merit of their noble peformances, 
juid gives modern au(hor» a great advantage over 
Xhem. We are not interefled in the fortunes and 
ifmtia^nts of fuch rough herpes : We are dif- 
pleafed to find the limiti of vice and virtue ib coo- 
ib«mded f And whatever indulgence we may give the 
writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot pre- 
vail on ouHelves to enter into his £bntisients, or bear 
an a^edion to charaders, which we plainly discover 
to be blameable. 

Th e cafe is not the fame with moral principles, as 
with rpeculative opinions of any kind. The/e are in 
conttnnal flux and revolution. The ion embraces a 
different fyftem from the father. Nay, there {carce 
18 any man, who can boaft of great confbncy and 
uniformity in this particular. Whatever Ipeculative 
errors may be found in the polite writings of any age 
or country, they detract but little from the value of 
thofe compofitions. There needs but a certain tarn 
of thought or imagination to make us enter into aU 
the opinions^ which then prevailed, and reliih the 

ientimeiits 
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fentiments or conclufions derived from them. But a 
very violent effort is requifite to change our judgment 
of manners, and excite fentiments of approbation or 
blame, love or hatred, different from thofe to which 
the mind from long cuftom has been familiarized. 
And where a man is confident of the reditude of that 
moral ftandard, by which he judges, he is juftly jea- 
lous of it, and will not pervert the fentiments of his 
heart for a moment, in complaifance to any writev 
whatever. 

Of all fpeculative errors, thofe which regard reli- 
gion, are the moil excufable in compofitions of ge- 
nius ; nor is it ever permitted to judge of the civilitjr, 
or wifdom of any people, or even of fmgle perfons, 
by the groffnefs or refinement of their theological 
principles. The fame good fenfe, that dire£t8 men 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, is not hearkened 
to in religious matters, which are fuppofed to be placed 
entirely above the cognizance of human reafon. Up- 
on this account, all the abfurdities of the pagan fyA 
tem of theology muft be overlooked by every critic, 
who would pretend to form a juft notion of antient 
poetry ; and our pofterity, in their turn, muft have 
the fame indulgence to their forefathers. No religi- 
ous principles can ever be imputed as a fault to any 
poet, while they remain merely principles, and take 
not fuch ftrong poffellion of his heart, as to lay him 
under the iipputation of bigotry oxfuferftition* Whert 

that 
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that happens, they confoand the fentiments of mo- 
fality, and alter the natural boundaries of vice and 
virtue. They are therefore eternal blemilhes, accord<t 
ing to the principle abovementioned ; nor are the 

• 

prejudices and falfe opinions of the age fufHcient to 
jullify them. 

Tis efiential to the Roman catholic religion to in- 
^ire a vic^ent hatred to every other worihip, and re- 
prefent all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as the 
objedb of divine wrath and vengeance. Such fenti- 
ments, tho' they are in reality extremely blameable, 
are confidered as virtues by the zealots of that com- 
munion, and are reprefented in their tragedies and 
epic poems as a kind of divine heroifm. This hU 
gotry has disfigured two very fine tragedies of the 
French theatre, PoLisucT^and Atha^lia; where 
an intemperate zeal for particular modes of wodhip 
is fet off with all the pomp imaginable, and foTm$ 
the predominant charafler of the heroes. ** What 
** is this,** fays the heroic Jo ad to Jos abet, finding 
her in diicourfe with Ma than, the prieft of Baal, 

Does the daughter of David ipeak to this traitor? 

Are you not afraid, left the earth (hould open and 
•* pour forth flames to devour you both ? Or left 
<* thefe holy walls (hould fall and crufh you together ? 
•* What is his purpofe? Why comes that enemy o^ 
•* God hither to poifon the air, which we breathe, with 

" his 
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*« his horrid prefence ?" Such fentimcnts are received 
with great applaufe on the theatre of Paris ; but at 
London the fpedators would be full as much pleafed 
to hear Achilles tell Agamemnon, that he was a 
dog in his forehead, and a deer in his heart, or Jupi* 
TER threaten Juno with a found drubbing, if fhe will 
not be quiet. 

Religious principles are alfo a blemifh in any 
polite compoiition, when they rife up to fuperilition, 

and intrude themfelves into every fentiment, however 
remote from any connection with religion. 'Tis no 
excufe for the poet, that the cuiloms of his country 
had burthened life with fo many religious^ ceremonies 
and obiervances, that no part of it was exempt from 
that yoak. It muft be for ever ridiculous in Pe« 
trarch to compare his miftrefs, Laura, to Jesus 
Christ, Nor is it lefs ridiculous in that agreeable 
libertine, Boccace, wtry ferioufly to give thanks to 
God Almighty, and the ladies, for their afiiflance in 
defending him againfl his enemies. 
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